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INTRODUCTION. 


The Census o£ Rajputana was taken on the night of the 1st March 1901. 
The operations embraced for the first time the Bhils'of Mewar, Eanswara and 
Kusalgarh, Dungarpur and Partabgarh, and the Grassias of Sirohi. The 
Census of 1901 was therefore the first complete Census of Rajputana that ha.> 
been taken. 

In the Bhil country, where the tribes live in large straggling villages 
extending often for miles through dense %est, and where counting°by nieht 
is impracticable the regular procedure was modified. The enumeration was 
taken during the day in the last fortnight of February. The Gamethis or 
headmen of the villages mustered the entire population of their villages at 
a spot close to one of the police thanas and gave particulars of all persons 
who through sickness or other unavoidable cause were unable to attend. Ifik(; 
all wild tribes, the Bhils are very shy of being counted and object to stran- 
gers approaching their homesteads. In 1881 many wild .stories of tlu' 
object of the Census were circulated in the Bhil Country and such excitement 
and unrest were caused that the IVIaharana of Udaipur thought it necessary 
to give the Bhils in his territory an undertaking that “ they should never 
suffer by the counting of men and houses.” In 1891 it was also deemed 
advisable not to enumerate the Bhils but an approximate estimate was formed on 
the basis of the number of huts which each village was believed to con- 
tain. From information given by the State officials it appears, however, 
that the houses were never properly counted. The enumerating staff did 
not venture to enter many of the more inaccessible villages but' were con- 
tent to record any number told them by the first inhabitant of the village 
whom they were able to question. On the present occasion it was decided 
to dispense with a regular count of the houses but to endeavour to have the 
people mustered by the headmen and enumerated on the general schedule 
form. It was believed that the famine relief measures undertaken for their 
preservation, and the large grants of clothing, seed, and cattle unstintingly 
given to them by the Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund 
had rubbed off a great deal of their shyness, savsigery and distrust, and the 
result proved the correctness of this view. At the suggestion of the Census 
Commissioner it was explained to them that one object of the counting was 
to ascertain how many people might require food in the next famine, aiid this 
argumentum ad ventrem, assiduously applied by the supervisors, appears to 
have been most effective. Except the Bhils, all the other races in Rajputana 
were enumerated between 7 P. M. and midnight on the 1st March. 

Subject to the modification permitted in the case of the Bhils, all the 
towns and villages were divided in the preliminary organisation into a number 
of blocks, each of which contained on an average from 30 to 50 houses and 
was in charge of an enumerator. Above the block came the circle, a compact 
group of from 10 to 15 blocks or about 500 houses, under a supervisor who 
was responsible for the work of all the enumerators in his circle. Circles 
were grouped, according to the recognised administrative divisions of the 
various States such as tahsils, parganas, large jagirs, etc., into charges under 
Charge Superintendents who exercised general supervision over the Cen.sus 
operations and tested a large proportion of the work of their subordinates. 

During January and February — the precise period varied in different States 

the enumerator wrote up the Census schedules for all persons residing in his 
block; and this record was checked and corrected by the Supervisors and 
Charge Superintendents. On the night of the 1st March the enumerator went 
round his block and brought his record up to date by striking out the names 
of the people who had died or left the block, and filling in entries for fresh 
arrivals or newly born infants. 

On the morning of the 2nd iMarch the enumerators of the various 1 Jocks 
met the Circle Supervisor at a place previously arranged, and prepared the 
first totals of their blocks showing the number of occupied houses, males, females 
and total population for each block. The Supervisor then coml)ined the block 
totals into a circle total and sent this on to the Charge Superintendent who 
repeated the operation for his chnrge and reported the charge total to the 
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Census Superintendent at the State head-quarters. This officer, with the 
assistance of other officials combined the charge totals into a State total which 
was telegraphed to the Superintendent Census Operations Kajputana and to 
the Census Commissioner for India. 

In spite of the great distances of some of the charges from the State head- 
quarters in the desert portions of Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer — more 
especially in Jaisalmer whose principal town is situated over 90 miles from the 
nearest telegraph station on the railway — in the forest tracts of Mewar, and in 
the wudely scattered Tonk State, all the totals of the Native States in Eajputana 
were reported by the afternoon of the 9th March. At each stage of the oper- 
ations the figures were added up independently by two and sometimes three 
persons and special precautions w'ere taken to guard against error in the first 
totals, with the result that the finally corrected returns only differed from the 
first totals — allowance being made for the population of the Tonk districts 
situated in Central India wdiich is included in the Imperial Tables of Central 
India, and for the population of the detached districts of Gwalior and Indore 
situated in Mewar which has been included in the Kajputana totals — bv 1,938, 
which is equivalent to *02 per cent, or two persons in every 10,000 of the 
population. 

The result of the Census shows that there has been a decrease of roughly 
2,267,000 on the population actually enumerated in 1891, and of 2,497,000 
on the enumerated and estimated population of 1891. The chief causes of this 
large decrease are shown in chapter II of this report to be the several bad 
seasonsending with the great famine of 1899-1900, and the terrible ravages of 
malarial fever which followed. 

The Census instructions and procedure are recorded elsewhere and it is 
sufficient to mention here that the general schedule prescribed for British India 
was adopted in full for the Native States of Kajputana and this has resulted in 
the collection of statistics for the first time of the civil condition, literacy, and 
languages of the people. 

In the preparation of the Census statistics a very important change was 
effected by the new process of abstraction by means of “ slips ” which was 
introduced by the Census Commissioner. Under the old system abstraction 
was carried out by large working sheets which practically reproduced the final 
tables on a greatly enlarged scale, and in which entries were made in complex 
compartments by means of strokes each representing an individual. The unit 
of abstraction was the block, and for each block there were as many abstraction 
sheets as there were tables. 


Complete details of the working of the new system are given in the 
Administrative volume and I will only briefly remark that on this occasion each 
schedule entry was copied on two slips of paper of a particular shape and 
colour, blips of various shapes and colours were used so that the relmion 
sex, and civil condition of a person could be told at a glance. These slips were 
arranged in bundles in serial order by villages— all the villages of one tahsil 
being dealt with before the slips for the villages of another tahsil were written 
up— and after careful check were passed on to the tabulating branch. Here thev 
were sorted for the first table which was prepared, namely Table VI— Reliffion 
—by villages, but after that had been tabulated, the slips were worked for tahsils 

which were the units of tabulation for all other tables. Each town was also 

treated as a unit of tabulation. As the unit for the Provincial statistics was 
the tahsil or town the nevv method furnished in one operation data which under 
e old system could only be obtained by a laborious process of compilation 
from the many different working sheets. The » slip ” system lorkZ 
admirably. The abstractors were without exception untrained hands, manv of 
whom had only ]ust left school but they soon mastered the simple process and 
were able to write up the slips quickly and accurately. The number of slips 
M hich were daily written up improved wdth practice ; the average number of 

ottices was ..40 for the first month and 323 for the second month The actual 

cInXabt 'Shusin wh-'r B employed by the various States diS 
on.iderabl^. blips in which the entries were made in Urdu were nrenared 
more rapidly than those in which Hindi was used. prepared 
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A sketch of the slips used showing particulars of each shape and colour 
is given on the frontispiece to this report. 

Another point which deserves notice is the attempt which has been made 
to classify the castes by social precedence as recognised by native public opinion 
at the present day. The methods adopted for arriving at a classification on 
this basis are fully described in chapter IX audit will suffice to remark that 
although the great difference of opinion which was found to exist regarding 
certain castes, as v/ell as the local conditions which affect so considerably the 
status of others, indicate that the classification arrived at is pro- 
bably far from perfect, it is hoped that it mav prove of some use for 
the purposes of the Ethnographic Survey which is shortly to be undertaken. 

The reports received from the States show that the educated ])eople as a 
rule took an intelligent interest in the taking of the Census, and that the 
bulk of the people remained indifferent. In only a few of the more remote 
portions of some of the States, where communications are few and where 
the people seldom come in contact with anyone outside their own narrow 
village circle, was any dislike to the Census shown. In these parts the 
people — moz’e especially the women — are said to attribute the famine and 
other ills from which they have suffered during the last decade to the 
taking of the Census in 1891 and as a consequence the enumerators who were 
sent there came in for a certain amount of abuse. The following incident 
which occurred in one of the Bhil States, however, illustrates how kindness 
and practical sympathy in their troubles can break down the barriers of sus- 
picion of even the tvildest tribes whose repugnance to being counted has in 
the past led to disturbances of the peace: — 

As none of the Bhils could read or write it was necessary to send men — 
who were usually of the Bania caste — accompanied by a few police to conduct 
the enumeration. A party of young bloods belonging to one of the pals^ which 
had in the previous year acquired an unenviable notoriety for raiding and 
other acts of lawlessness, when returning to their homes from the place where 
they had been mustered and enumerated, espied in the distance what appeal'd 
to be a small party of Banias going along one of the jungle paths. The old 
hereditary instinct was too strong to be resisted even though they had as it 
■were ju.st returned from contact with the representatives of the law. They 
forthwith pursued the f>arty, who, hearing them coming, threw down the 
bundles they were carrying or had on pack animals and incontinently fled. The 
Bhils seized the bundles and on examining them found that they contained 
packets of paper which they recognised to be precisely similar to the papers 
on which their own names had just been recorded. The Census they regarded 
as a work specially undertaken on the orders of the British Government and they 
therefore carefully collected all the papers, carried them several miles and finally 
deposited them in the centre of a track near to one of the police posts, p)lacing 
stones on and around the bundles to prevent any papers being blown away. or'I 
tvas then sent to the police who went and recovered the schedules, not one of 
which was missing. 

While the famine tamed the untutored spirit of the wilder forest tribes 
the marvellous patient endurance exhibited by the mass of the poorer 
classes and the uncomplaining silence with which they bore the terrible vicissi- 
tudes which they had to suffer excited the admiration and won the warmest 
sympathy of all who were employed in the administration of relief. The mea- 
sures adopted and the help given to the famine-stricken have undoubtedly drawn 
the people and their rulers closer together and we can but hope that the lean 
years will be succeeded by favourable harvests and that the next Census will 
demonstrate that the people retain the wonderful recuperative power for which 
they have been famed in the past. 

Before bringing these remarks to a close I would add that the Darbars 
showed their keen desire to co-operate heartily in the Imperial Scheme, and 
their interest in the work by appointing some of their most capable ('fficials to 
conduct the Census operations, and by giving, for the purposes of al>straction 
and tabulation, the most suitable and commodious buildings in the cities where 
abstraction offices -were established ; and that whatever success or improvement 
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may have been attained in the taking of the Census is due to their practical help 
and prompt action in ordering the immediate adoption of all suggestions regard- 
ing procedure, etc., which were made by the otrlcer in charge of the Census opera- 
tions in Rajputana. 

In conclusion I need hardly say how largely I am indebted to others for both 
facts and ideas. A great part of the information regarding religions and caste 
has been taken from various publications or furnished to me by correspondents. 
I owe much to Mr. Risley’s Castes and Tribes of Bengal, to Mr. Ibbetson’s 
account of the castes of the Punjab in his Census Report of 1881, and to 
M. Barth’s Religions of India. I have also obtained various items of information 
from the volume on the Castes of Marwar published by the Marwar Darbar in 
1894. 

Among the many persons whom I consulted I am especially indebted for 
much useful information on the castes, religions, and customs of the people, and 
other subjects on which their valuable help was requested, to the learned Pundits 
of the Maj Mundir and to Munshi Govind Saran, Tewari Been Dyal and Pundit 
Gopi Nath of Jaipur ; to Sayad Mahmud-ul-Hassan of Bharatour ; Rao Bahadur 
Sukhdeo Pershad and Kavi Raja Muinr Dan of Jodhpur ; Lala Ranjit Singh 
of Alwar ; Lala Tribhowan Lai of Udaipur ; Munshi Umrao Singh of Bikaner ; 
Lala ]\Iagan Lai of Partabgarh ; Munshis Sheo Partab and Dhani Ram of Kotah ; 
Members of the State Council Bundi ; Sahibzada Mahomed Abdul 'Wahab Khan 
and Munshi Mahomed Saddik of Tonk ; Pundit Parmanand Chatarvedi of 
Jhalawar ; Kazi Niaz Ali Khan of Jaisalmer ; and Munshi Jogi Das Kamdar of 
Shahpura. I would also express my grateful sense of the courtesy and con- 
sideration which I experienced at the hands of all the Political officers who 
afforded me every assistance. 

Finally my wannest acknowledgments are due to Mr. Risley the Census 
Commissioner for India for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient con- 
sideration with which he has listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for 
liis kind solicitude to do all he could, consistent with the unity of the Imperial 
Scheme, to make matters as easy as possible for me. 


Delhi: 

10th June, 1902, 


A. D. Basnebman, 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Description of Rajputana and Statistics of Area and 
Distribution of the Population. 

(TABLES, I, III, IV and V.) 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Rajputana is the large territorial circle which lies between 23° and 30° ri. rmal 
North latitude and 69° 30' and 75° 15' East lonscitude. It inclndcs IS Stotou 

and two Chiefships, namely, the 15 Rajput ' In line 2, para. 1, page 1, for 75° 15' read 78° 15', 

garh, Dungarpur, Marwar, Jaisaliner, Sirom, i.)rh.uiici, 

Alwar, Karauli, Bundi, Kotah and Jhalawar ; the two Jat States of Bharatpur 
and Dholpur ; about one-half of the Mahomedau State of Tonk (the other por- 
tion is situated in Central India ); the Rajput Chiefship of Shahpura, and the 
Rajput Thakurate of Lawa. 

For the purposes of the Census, the British District of Ajmer- Merwara 
situated in the east centre of the province has, as on previous occasions, been 
treated separately and is not dealt with in this Report, but small outlying 
portions of territory belonging to the Central India States of Gwalior and Indore 
are included in the statistics of Mewar in which they are geographically situat- 
ed. Separate statistics have been given for the Estate of Kusalgarb, a fief 
of Banswara. Map No. 1, at the end of this Chapter shows the Boundaries and 
the Ruling Races of the States. 

2. Rajputana is bounded on the west by the district of Sind, and on the Boimdad-. 
north-west by the State of Bahawalpur. 'fhence its northern and north- 
eastern frontier marches with the Punjab and the United Provinces until it 

touches the river Chambal where it turns south-eastward and runs for • about 
200 miles along the Chambal and its tributary the Parbati which separate the 
States of Dholpur, Karauli, Jaipur, and Kotah from Gwalior, The southern 
boundary runs in a very irregular line across the central region of India 
dividing the Rajputana States from a number of Native States in Central India 
and Gujarat. 

3. The most striking physical feature is the Aravalli range of mountains 
which intersects the country almost from end to end in a line running from 
south-west to north-east. Mount Abu is at the south-western extremity of 
the range, and the north-eastern end may be said to terminate near Khetri in 
the Shaikhawati district of Jaipur, although a series of broken ridges is con- 
tinued in the direction of Delhi. About three-fifths of Rajputana lie north- 
west of the range leaving two-fifths on the east and south. 

4. The tract lying to the north-west of the Aravallis, referred to in this , s 

review as the Western Division, contains the States of Bikaner, Jaisalmer and 

Marwar. With the exception of the sub-montane districts of Marwar which 
lie immediately below the Aravallis, this division is sandy, ill-watered, and un- 
productive, improving gradually from a desert on the north-west and w^est to 
comparatively fertile land on the east. The country to the east and south- 
east of the Aravallis affords a striking contrast to the sandy plains on the 
north-west of the range, and is blessed with fertile lands, hill-ranges and long 
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stretches of forest where fuel and fodder are abundant. It contains two large 
tracts, sufBciently distinct in their physical features to warrant sub-division, 
which are designated in this report the Eastern and Southern Divisions. 

The Eastern Division comprises the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and 
Dholpur which touch the Gangetic plains, Karauli, Jaipur, Kishangarh, the 
Thakurate of Lawa, the Chiefship of Shahpura, a portion of the Tonk State, 
Bundi, and the States of Kotah and Jhalawar where the country inclines up- 
wards from the plains to the Central India plateau. This Division enjoys, as 
a rule, a good rainfall, is traversed by several important rivers and possesses 
extensive table-lands and breadths of excellent soil. 

sioutiit I a Div iti ni The Southern Division is made up of the Sisodia States of Mewar, Bans- 

wara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh, and the Chohan State of Sirohi. Except 
for some tracts of open country towards the centre of Mewar and along the 
north-west border of Sirohi it consists of a network of hills covered with forest 
enclosing in many parts wide, and well- watered valleys. This Division of Raj- 
putana is the chief home of the Bhils. 

r' 5. In the Western Division the only river of any importance is the Luni 

which rises near Ajmer and runs south-west through the Marwar State into 
the Runn of Cutch. Its waters are brackish but the land on both sides ferti- 
lised by the overflow of the river is well cultivated and produces good crops. 

In the Eastern and Southern Divisions, the river system is important. 
The principal river is the Chambal which enters Rajputana at Chaurasgarh on 
the south-east border of Mewar, and flows northward through Kotah until it 
reaches the Jaipur border. Thence it forms the boundary between the States of 
Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur in Rajputana, and Gwalior in Central India, 
eventually discharging itself into the Jumna after a total course of about 
560 miles. The chief tributaries of the Chambal are the Banas and Mej which 
flow into it from the west, and the Parbati and Kali Sindh from the east. The 
Banas rises in Mewar and collects the greater part of the drainage of the 
Mewar plateau besides that of the south-eastern slopes and hill lands of the 
Aravallis. It joins the Chambal a little beyond the north-east border of the 
Kotah State after a course of nearly 300 miles. Its chief affluents are the 
Morel, the Mashi, the Khari, the Kotari, and the Belueh. 

The Mej rises in Mewar, and runs through the entire breadth of Bundi 
from west to east. 

The Parbati and Kali Sindh both rise in Central India. The Kali Sindh, 
from where it enters Rajputana to where it is joined by the Au river, now 
forms the boundary between Kotah and Jhalawar. It flows north through 
Kotah and joins the Chambal below Gaintha. The Parbati is the boundary on 
the east and north between the Tonk district of Chabra and the Gwalior State. 
It flows for some distance through Kotah and then becomes the boundary 
between that State and Gwalior up to its junction with the Chambal. 

The Mahi river rises in Central India and runs north through Banswara. 
On reaching the Mewar border it takes a sudden turn to the west and after a few 
miles turns again to the south-west forming the boundary between Banswara 
and Dungarpur. It then flows through Gujarat and discharges itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. Its chief tributary during its course through Rajputana is 
the Som 
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The Sabarmati and Western Banas rise among the south-western hills of 
Mewar but they attain no size until they pass the liajputana frontier on the 
south-west. The Western Banas is the principal stream in Sirohi and receives 
the drainage of Mount Abu and the south-western hills of the Aravallis, 
but except for a pool here and there it is dry for the greater part of the 
year. 

6. There are no natural fresh water lakes in Rajputana, the only con- 
siderable basin being the well-known salt lake at Sambhar. There are, 
however, many artificial lakes the finest of which are in Mewar. The largest 
are at Debar and Kankraoli- The former was built in A. D- 1681 by Rana Jai 
Singh and is named after him Jai Samand. The embankment of the Kankraoli 
lake was built in A. D. 1661 by Rana Raj Singh as a famine relief work and 
is probably the oldest known relief work in Rajputana. The Udai Sagar, a 
few miles from Udaipur, and the Pachola and Fatteh Sagar lakes at the capital 
itself are fine picturesque sheets of water. Two large artificial lakes have 
recently been constructed with a view to the distribution of the water stored in 
them for agricultural purposes, namely, the Jaswant Samand in Marwar and the 
Ramgarh lake in Jaipur. 

7. The variations in rainfall throughout Rajputana are considerable. The 
extreme west of the Western Division touches on the great rainless zone of 
the world, but even on this side the south-west winds bring annually a little 
rain. The fall increases gradually towards the east, and the districts of 
Marwar lying alongside the western base of the Aravallis receive a fair amount 
of rain. 


In the Eastern Division the rainfall is much more favourable. The States 
of Kotah and Jhalawar on the eastern and south-eastern borders receive not 
only the rains from the Indian Ocean but also the last of the south-east monsoon 
from the Bay of Bengal. In the portion of the Division round Ajmer and 
towards Jaipur the supply is very variable and is usually much less than that 
received farther east. If the south-east monsoon is strong the rains are good, 
but if the south-west wind prevails the fall is comparatively late and light. The 
northern districts get a small share of the winter rains of upper India. 

The Southern Division usually receives abundant rain. Like Kotah and 
Jhalawar in the Eastern Division, the States in this portion of the Province get 
the rain brought by the south-west monsoon and also the last rains of the south- 
east monsoon. 


Map No. 2 shows the average rainfall of the different States for the past 
ten years in the six degrees of 
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The average rainfall in the three Divisions has been : — 

Inches. Cents. 

Western ... ... ... ..• 10 88 

Eastern ... ... ... ... 24 1 

Southern ... ... ... ... 29 99 

Calculated on the fall in each State about three-fifths of the Province have 
received an average of nearly 11 inches, and two-fifths of the Province an 
average of nearly 26 inches. 

8. The climate varies with the rainfall. In the summer the heat, except 
in the higher hills, is great every where and in the Western Division very 
great. Hot winds and dust storms are experienced throughout the season. In 
the sandy tracts they are violent but in the southern Districts the)' are tem- 
pered by the hills, forests and water. In the winter the climate of the 
northern parts of Kajputana, especially on the Bikaner border where there is 
hard frost a t night, is much colder than in the Southern States, The change 
of temperature at this season between day and night is sudden and very 
trying. 

POLITICAL CHARGES. 

9. Before dealing with the Census statistics it will be convenient to giv'e 
the political charges, subordinate to the Agent to the Governor- General who 
has his headquarters at Mount Abu, into which Rajputana is divided. There 
are 8 separate political charges, namely 

(1.) The Western Rajputana States Residency, with headquarters at 
Jodhpur, comprising the States of Marwar, Jaisalmer, and Sirohi. 

(2.) The Mewar Residency, with headquarters at Udaipur, containing 
the States of Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur and Partabgarh. 

(3.) The Jaipur Residency, with headquarters at Jaipur, including the 
States of Jaipur and Kishangarh and the Thakurate of Lawa. 

(4.) The Bikaner Agency, with headquarters at Bikaner. 

(5.) The Alwar Agency, with headquarters at Alwar. 

(6.) The Eastern Rajputana States Agency, with headquarters at Bharat- 
pur, containing the States of Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli. 

(7.) The Haraoti and Tonk Agency, with headquarters at Deoli, contain- 
ing the States of Tonk and Bundi, and the Chiefship of Shahpura. 

(8.) The Kotah Agency, with headquarters at Kotah, comprising the 
States of Kotah and Jhalawar. 

CENSUS DIVISIONS. 

10. For purposes of comparison of the Census statistics the States have 
been grouped in the Imperial Tables into the three natural divisions, the 
Western, the Eastern, and the Southern mentioned in paragraph 4 above : 
but, for local administrative convenience, in the volume containing the Pro- 
vincial Tables, the States are grouped by Agencies. Map No. 3 shows the 8 
Census Divisions and the 8 Political Charges. 

AREA. 

11. The area of Rajputana, exclusive of the British District of Ajmer- 
Merwara and including about 210 square miles of disputed lands the greater 
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part of which has been settled but requires to be surveyed in detail before the 
areas of the several States can be adjusted exactly, is 127,751 square miles. 
Its extent as compared with that of some of the British Provinces in India 
and some of the countries in Europe will be seen from the figures given 
below : — 


Rajputana 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh including 
Native States 

Central Provinces including Native States ... 

United Kingdom 

Hungary 


127,751 square miles. 

112,243 „ 

116,049 „ 

120,979 „ 

125,039 ,, ,, 


Rajputana is larger than either the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
or the Central Provinces. It is about 6,772 square miles larger than the 
United Kingdom and more than 2,700 miles larger than Hungary, Tiie areas 
of the three Census Divisions exclusive of disputed lands are ; — 

Western Division ... ... ... 74,336 square miles. 

Eastern Division ... ... ... 34,209 ,, „ 

Southern Division ... — ... 18,996 „ ,, 


The Western Division is larger than the combined areas of England and 
Wales (58,310 square miles) and Switzerland (15,976). 

The Eastern Division is greater in extent than Portugal which has an area 
of 34,038 square miles. While the area of the Southern Division is a little less 
than Servia with its 19,050 square miles. 

12. The areas of the States given in Table I are compared in Subsidiary 
Table 1 appended to this Chapter with the areas given in the corresponding 
Table of the Census of 1891. The figures of the majority of the States agree. 
The areas of the States of Bikaner, Alwar, and Dholpur, as obtained from their 
revenue records, differed from the figures of 1891, and were accordingly re- 
calculated in the Surveyor-General’s Office by planimeter from the standard 
topographical sheets. The figures entered for 1901 are those which have been 
furnished by the Survey of India Department. It will be observed that the 
areas of Kotah and Jhalawar differ widely from the figures of 1891. The 
reason is that in 1892 a large portion of territory aggregating 1,900 square 
miles belonging to the old Jhalawar State was ceded to Kotah. Owing to this 
cession of territory the areas of the re-modelled States of Kotah and Jhalawar 
are now 5,684 and 810 square miles respectively. As in 1891, the areas of the 
three Tonk districts situated in Central India, aggregating 1,439 square miles, 
have been excluded from the Tonk figures. If their areas were included Tonk 
would be the eighth in order of size with a total area of 2,553 square miles. 


POPULATION. 


13. The total population of Rajputana, including the detached portions 
of Central India States situated in Mewar, is 9,723,301, 

The population of the three divisions arranged in order of magnitude is;— 
Eastern division ... ... ... ... 5,627,505 

Western division ... ... ... ... 2,593,562 

Southern division ••• ••• ••• 1,502,234 
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Of the States, Jaipur coutains the greatest number of inhabitants. Its 
population is 2|658,666 "which is larger than that of the combined population 
of New South Wales and Victoria. Marwar comes next with 1,935,565 and 
then Mewar with 1,030,212. Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Kotah have 
each over half a million. Next to these come Dholpur with 270,973 and Bundi, 
Karauli, Banswara, Sirohi, Tonk and Dungarpur each with over one hundred 
thousand. Lastly come Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, Partabgarh and the 
small estates of Shahpura and Lawa with populations ranging from 90,970 to 
2,671. 

DENSITY. 

14. The population being 9,723,301, the number of persons to the square 
mile is 76 as against 94 in 1891. The mean density per square mile of the 
Natural Divisions and States for each of the years 1901, 1891 and 1881 is 
given in Subsidiary Table 11. 

In this table, within each Division, the States are arranged in order of 
density. The cities are included in the States as, with the exception of Jaipur, 
the exact areas of the Cities could not be furnished by the Darbars. The 
figures for 1891 and 1881, which exclude the unenumerated population, have 
been adjusted where necessary according to the present actual areas of the 
States as shown in Imperial Table I. 

The densities of the Divisions and States in 1901 are also illustrated in 
Diagram 1. 

15. The Divisions in order of density stand as follows : — 

Eastern Division ... 165 persons to the square mile. 

Southern Division ... 79 „ „ „ 

Western Division ... 35 „ „ „ 

The effects of position on the east or west of the Aravallis are clearly indi- 
cated by these figures. 

As regards the States, the greatest density is found in the States of Bharat- 
pur, Alwar and Dholpur which touch the Gangetic Provinces, the densities 
being respectively 316 ; 264; and 235 to the square mile. Next comes the large 
State of Jaipur with a density of 171. The other States in the Eastern Division 
gradually decrease in density. Bundi with only 77 persons to the square mile 
being far more sparsely populated than the others. 

The States in the Southern Division vary between a density of 85 in Bans- 
wara to 59 in Partabgarh. The Chief State Mewar has a density of 81. 

The States in the Western Division have all a density considerably below 
the average of Kajputana varying from 55 in Marwar — the leading Kathore 
State— to 5 per square mile in Jaisalmer. 

16. Within the States, the density of the several districts varies consider- 
ably. The following are the maximum and minimum densities, excluding the 
popula ion of the cities, in those States which have furnished statistics of the 
areas of their districts : — 

In Marwar, the density varies from 200 in the Nawa district on the north- 
east to 10 in Sheo on the west. 

In Jaipur, the density varies from 332 in Kot Kasim on the north-east 
to 92 in Malpura on the south-west. 
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In Alwar, the density varies from 430 in the Govindgarh tahsil on the east 
to 166 in the south-western tahsil of Thana Ghazi. 

In Bharatpur, the density varies from 373 in the Kama tahsil on the 
north, to 228 in Biana on the south. 

In Dholpur, the density varies from 358 in Kolari in the north-west, to 
100 in the Sir-Mattra Jagir in the south. 

In Karauli, the density is 27 5 in the Hazur tahsil in which the capital town 
is situated and 39 in the U tgir tahsil in the south. 

In Jhalawar, the density varies from 152 in the Patan tahsil in which the 
two towns are situated, to 71 in Pachpahar on the west. 

In Tonk, the Aligarh pargana has a density of 109 and the Tonk pargana 
a density of 82. 

17. Compared with the figures of 1891, the mean density of Rajputaua 
has decreased, as already stated, from 94 to 76 or by 18 persons to the square 
mile. 

Of the Divisions, the Southern shows the largest decrease, the number of 
people to the square mile being less by 42 ; then comes the Eastern Division 
with a decrease of 17 to the square mile. The smallest decrease is shown by 
the Western Division where the density is less by 12 persons to the square 
mile. In three States only, namely, Alwar, Karauli, and Dungarpurhas there 
been an increase. In Alwar the density has increased by 20 to the square mile. 
In the other two States the density has hardly varied, but the slight increase 
in Dungarpur is due entirely to the exclusion of the estimated Bhils from the 
calculation of the 1891 density. The greatest decrease has been in the State 
of Jhalawar where the number of persons to the square mile is less by 7 6. 
Three States, Bundi, Mewar and Tonk, and the Chiefship of Shahpura show a 
decrease of 50 and over to the square mile. 

The causes of the decreases will be dealt with in the next Chapter in which 
the movement of the population is discussed. 

18. A comparison with the figures of 1881 gives a decrease of 2 persons 
to the square mile for the whole of Rajputana. 

The Western Division shows an increase of 3, the Eastern Division a 
decrease of 2, and the Southern Division a decrease of 19 persons to the square 
mile. 

The States of Marwar and Bikaner in the Western Division, Banswara, 
Sirohi and Dungarpur in the Southern Division, and Alwar, Dholpur, Jaipur 
and Karauli in the Eastern Division all show increases varying from 47 in 
Alwar to 3 persons to the square mile in Bikaner. The increase in Dungarpur 
is, however, due to the exclusion from the 1881 figures of the estimated Bhil 
population. 

Lawa has the same density as in 1881, but Jhalawar, Bundi, Mewar, Par- 
tabgarh, Kotah, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura, Bharatpur and Jaisalmer show 
decreased densities varying from 75 in Jhalawar, to 2 in Jaisalmer. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

19. Tables III and IV show the total number of towns and villages 
in the Province and the manner in which the population is distributed 
among large and small towns and villages. The total number of towns is 128 
and of villages, excluding uninhabited villages, 29,901 which gives a total of 

towns and villages of 30,029 as against 30,449 in 1891. 
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Definition of a town. 


Definition of a village 


Pistiibutiou of popu- 
lation between towns 
and villages. 


L’rban population. 


The difference is mainly due to the fact that many hamlets which have now 
been included in the parent village were recorded as separate villages in 1891. 

20. Before discussing the distribution of the population over towns and 
villages it is necessary to explain the sense in which these terms are used. 

In the Imperial Code of Census Procedure a town is defined to be : — 

(1) Every Municipality of whatever size. 

(2) All Civil lines not included within Municipal limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment. 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses permanently inhabit- 

ed by not less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial 
Superintendent may decide to treat as a town for Census 
purposes. 

This definition was followed in Rajputana. Owing to the vicissitudes of 
the last few years the population of a number of places classed as towns in 1891 
is now less than 5,000, but as they possess urban characteristics they have been 
retained on the list of towns. Suratgarh in Bikaner contains only 2,398 inha- 
bitants but it is a market town and the headquarters of tahsil. 

The term village in the Census returns has been taken to be the area 
demarcated for revenue purposes as a Mauza. Forest tr.acts not included with- 
in the boundaries of a revenue Mauza were treated as villages, the boundaries 
being those recognized by the State Forest or Revenue Department. 

21. Subsidiary Table III shows for each Division and State the distribu- 
tion of the population between towns and villages and also the percentage of 
the urban and rural population living in towns and villages of various classes. 

22. The number of towns is 128 as against 124 in 1891 and the actual 
urban population 1,410,192 or 14*5 per cent, of the total population as against 

I, 530,087, according to the unadjusted figures, or 12’8 per cent, of the enume- 
rated population at the previous Census. The proportional increase does not, 
however, I consider indicate the existence of a tendency to migration from 
country to town but is due to the fact that the famine affected the rural popula- 
tion more severely than the town population where the poorer classes were 
largely assisted during the period of distress by the charity of their richer 
neighbours. The figures of the enumerated population of 1891, adjusted to 
correspond with the urban and rural areas of 1901, support this view for they 
show that whereas there has been an actual decrease of 7-31 per cent, in the 
urban population the actual decrease in the rural population amounts to 20'60 
per cent. 

Table IV gives the variation in the urban population since the first Census 
of 1881. The net variation in the period 1881 to 1901 shows an increase in 
the urban population of 102,764 persons. The average population of a town is 

II, 017 persons as compared with 12,076 persons in 1891 and 11,080 persons in 
1881. The averages for 1891 and 1881 differ from those obtainable from the 
Census Report of 1891 for the reason set forth in the next paragraph. The 
decrease in the average population of a town is due not only to an actual de- 
crease of the inhabitants in the majority of the towns in classes II, III and lY, 
but also to the inclusion among the towns of the small Military Cantonments. 
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23. Tiie definition .adopted for a town has necessitated some change in 
the p'aces classed as towns in 1891, Dainanpur o£ Dholpur has become absorb- 
ed in the Dholpni’ town owing to the expansion of the latter, and Kalu and 
Rian of Marwar, Lawan and Bhandarez of Jaipur, Rampur of Ahvar, Kapasin 
of Mewar, and Gangapur of Gwalior (situated in Mewar) which were classed 
as towns in 1891 have now been treated as villages. 

On the other hand, the following places owing to their growing import- 
ance and urban characteristics have for the first time been classed as towns : — 

Jodhpur town — which is distinct from the Jodhpur city — and Jaita- 
ran of Marwar ; Abu, Karari, and Sheoganj of Sirohi; Mandwa, Manoharpur, 
and Shahjtura of Jaipur and Bahadurpur of Alwar. The Cantonments of 
Eriupura, Kherwara and Kotra and the Sanitarium of Abu (which is shown 
as one of the divisions of Abu Town) are also included among the towns. 

24. There are ten towns with a population of over 20,000 ofwhich eight 

have been classed as cities although among them Jaipur alone contains a popu- Towns of over 20,000 

^ luuabitants. 

lation of over 100,000. All but Sikar, which is the home of rich bankers and 
merchants who have an extensive business in many parts of India, are the 
capital towns of States, and, with the exception of the present city of Jaipur, 
were originally permanent camps established round the forts of the 
Chiefs. Their rapid growth -was due to the wealth of the surrounding districts 
being drawn into these permanent camps and attracting to them artizans and 
merchants — whose principal trade in tho.se days was in arms, ornaments, cloths, 
and other articles of unproductive expenditure — who now' form the bulk 
of their population. These ten cities aiid towns contain between them 5'5 per 
cent, of the total population ard o8'l per cent, of the urban population. Five 
of them have increased and five have decreased in population since 1891. 

Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Karauli, and Sikar show increases varying from 5,334 
in Alw'ar to 358 in Karauli. 

In Alwar and Karauli the rate of increase is higher than the average in- 
crease in the States, that of the Alwar city which is 10'4 per cent, being about 
what might be expected from the normal growth of the population. The other 
three cities or towns which show increases are situated in States whose total 
population has decreased. In Jaipur, by far the most important city in Raj- 
putana, which has a population of 160,167, the increase of nearly 1,400 persons 
is entirely due to the growth of suburbs. Bikaner and Sikar are the homes of 
many wealthy bankers and the munificent charities of these public-minded 
citizens prevented the famine from affecting the natural growth of the popula- 
tion to the same extent as it did in other towns which are not fortunate enouofh 

O 

to possess lesidents able to exercise their charitable instincts on so large a scale 
as the Bikaner and Shekhawati Seths. 

In the remaining 5 cities and large towns the population has decreased. 

With the exception of Bharatpur the decreases are, however, considerably less 
than the rates of decrease in the States to which they belong. The Bharatpur 
city shews the large decrease of 23,954 persons. In 1891 the Ruling Chief 
used to reside principally at a palace called Sewar some four miles distant from 
the city, and the troops and servants stationed at the palace as well as the 
population which was attracted to its precincts so long as it was the residence 
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Towns witli 10,000 to 
to 20,000 inhabitants. 


o£ the Chief were all included in the city population. The Maharajah died 
in 1893 and the State having come under superintendence large reductions 
have been made in the number of the State troops and of the Palace retainers. 
The Imperial Service Troops also and their families and followers who were 
included in the city population in 1891, have on the present occasion been 
excluded as their lines are beyond the city limits. The population of Sewar 
in 1891 could not be ascertained because the Census registers had been 
destroyed, but it is reported that the actual number of State employes, palace 
attendants, etc., whose services have been dispensed with since 1891 amounts 
to 5,000. Many of these people with their families left Bharatpur directly 
their emplo 3 ment ceased. The causes mentioned above account for a con- 
siderable decrease but there is also reason to believe that the population of 
the city in 1891 was much exaggerated. 

25. There are 25 towns with pojmlations between 10,000 and 20,000 
which contain between them 3‘4 percent, of the total population and 23'7 per 
cent, of the urban population. 

Four of these, namely, Bundi, Dholpur, Chaoiii Jhalrapatan, and Kishan- 
garh are the capital towns of the States in which they are situated. Among 
these four Dholpur alone shows an increase. The increase in this town, 
which has expanded considerably of late years and has absorbed Damanpur, 
shown as a separate town in 1891, as Avell as two small villages, is 2,282. 
The other three capitals show decreases but the diminution in population is 
considerably less than in the rural areas of the States, except in the case of 
Chaoni Jhalrapatan where the decrease is nearly equal to that of the districts 
surrounding it. The large decrease in Chaoni Jhalrapatan is more apparent 
than real. In para. 41 of the liajputana Census Keport of 1891, where the 
I'elative greater increase in the urban as compared avith the rural populations 
of certain States is discussed, it is remarked that “the increase in Jhalawar is 
due to the accident of the day of enumeration being the market day at the 
Chaoni of Jhalrapatan.” Tlie Darbar point out that the influx of people into the 
town on the Census day in 1891 SAvelled the figures of the Chaoni considerably 
beyond its real populatiuii and that, after allowing for this accidental enhance- 
ment of the Chaoni figures, the decrease in both the Chaoni and Patan towns 
is due partly to the transfer of a number of State employes with their families 
to Kotah when the Jhalawar State was re-modelled, and partly to deaths from 
malarial fevers in 1900. 

As regards the other towns in this class, it is remarkable that in Marwar, 
next to Jodhpur town where the presence of the headquarters and workshops 
of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway has added to the population, the most popu- 
lous town is Phalodi whicli in spite of its remote position in the desert has 
succeeded in outgrowing the more ancient towns — famous as cities of refuge in 
the old days — of Pali, Nagaur and Kuchaman which have for some years been 
served by a line of railway, 

Bhilwara, the second largest town in Mewar, shows a small increase which 
is noticeable in view of the great decrease in the population of the State. The 
fact that its population has not shared in the general decline is doubtless due to 
the better circumstances of 'the classes employed in the tinning work for which 
this town is famed. 
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26. Of the 63 towns with populations from 5,000 to 10,000 four, namely, 
IBanswara, Jaisaliner, Partabgarh, and Sirohi are the capital towns of States. 
All four have decreased in population, the decrease being greatest in Partabgarh 
where the inhabitants number 5,000 less than in 1891. In addition to the 
effects of famine, the town of Jaisalmer suffered from an unusual and excep- 
tionally severe visitation of cholera which caused over 2,000 deaths in 1899. 

The variations in the other towns of this class, which between them contain 
4‘4 per cent, of the total population and 29'9 per cent, of the urban population, 
are not great. 

Three places not treated as towns in 1891 are included in this group, 
namely, Karari of Sirohi and Manda a, Manoharpur, and Shahpiira of Jaipur. 
The rapid rise of the former is due to the increased railway population and to 
the growth of Abu of which it is the trading centre. 

27. There are 30 small towns, including Abu and the three Cantonments 
of Erinpura, Kherwara, and Kotra, with populations of under 5,000, whicli 
between them contain 1'2 of the total poimlation and 8*3 per cent, of the urban 
population. Abu and the three Cantonments, Avith Jaitaran of Marwar and 
Sheoganj of Sirohi, Avhich have been classed as towns for the ffrst time, alone 
shoAv increases. All the remaining small towns have shared in the general 
decrease met Avith in the rural areas. Diagram Nt». 2 shows in a convenient 
form the proportion of the urban and rural population in each Division and 
State, the actual figures for Avhich are gh eii in Subsidiary Table IV. 

28. Of the three Divisions, the Eastern, Avitli a percentage of 15‘5 contains 
the highest proportion of tOAvn population, the AVestern Division comes next 
with a percentage of 14-7, and the Southern Division last with ID’S per cent. 

Among the States and Chiefships, Tonk is first Avith a percentage of 308, 
its position being due to the exclusion of its three Districts situated in Central 
India. Jhalawar, Eishangarh, Shahpura and Bikaner all show percentages of 
20 and over. Partabgarh, Jaipur, Bharatpur, Sirohi, Karauli, Bundi, Dliolpur, 
Marwar, Alwar and Me war have an urban population of over 10 and under 
20 per cent. Jaisalmer, Kotah and Dungarpur have over 5 per cent. The 
population of the single tOAA’ii in Banswara is equhvalent to 4*7 per cent, only 
of the total population of the State. 

The exact areas of the tOAvns could not be furnished and it is not possible 
therefore to give the density of the population in the towns. 

29. As regards the actual number of towns in each State, Jaipur AA’hicli 
has 37 towns, exclusive of Sambbar held jointly Avith Marwar, is first of all 
the States. Among these towns is the city of Jaipur which has a population 
more than 2J times as great as that of Jodhpur, the city next in size to it. 
Marwar follows with 26 towns, exclusive of its share of Sambhar; then Mewar 
with 14 including the Cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra: and then Bikaner 
with 9. Alwar and Bharatpur both possess 7 towns. Sirohi 5. including Abu 
and the Erinpura Cantonment; Kotah 4 ; Kishangarh and Dholpur each 3; 
Jhalawar, lonk and Bundi each 2; and Jaisalmer, Banswara, Partabgarh, 
Dungarpur, Karauli and Shahpura only one each, the capital where the Chief 
resides. 


Towns witli 5,0t)0 to 
10,0(_KJ iolialiitaiits. 


I'l'lian Ity 

Uivitiinns anJ Stnti's. 
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Riir.il pdiiiilstioii. 


I ’iNti ilmticn of I’liral 
jK>; 'Illation I'v Division^ 
tti'.il St,ite'<. 


Averag’f population 
of a village in 1001 
•ml ISOl. 


3(1. The number of persons residing in villages is 8,313,109 or 85’o per 
cent, of the total population as against a percentage of 87'2 in 1891. 

From Subsidiary Taljle HI it will be seen that the majority of the people 
prefer to live in small t illages. The proportion of the total population residing 
in villages of under 500 inhabitants is 40'7 per cent, and of the rural population 
47’ G per cent. The next class with a population between 500 and 2,000 con- 
tains 34’3 per cent, of the total population. The villages of under 2,000 in- 
habitants thus absorb no less than 75 per cent, of the total pojmlation and 87‘7 
per cent, of the rural population. The large villages of 2,000 to 5,000 inhabi- 
tants are used by 10'4 per cent, of the total population and 12 ’2 per cent, 
of the rural population. There are only two villages, one in Jaipur and one 
in JIarwar, of over 5,000 inhabitants in which *1 per cent, of the total villagers 
reside. 

31. The distiibution of the rural population varies considerably in the 
three Divisions. 

In each Divi^^iou the nmjority of the villagers live in small villages of 
under 500 Inhabitants, but in the Southern Division the proportion is consider- 
ably higher tlian in the other two Divisions. The actual percentages are 
Southern Division G 1‘8, W estern Division 44'4, and Eastern Division 44'2. 
The percentage of the rural population living in villages of from 500 to 2,000 
inhabitants is 43'8 in the Western, 419 in the Eastern, and 27*7 in the South- 
ern Division. 

The larger villages of 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants are used by 13'8 per 
cent, of the villagers in the Eastern Division, by ll’G per cent, of those in 
the Western Division, and by 7*5 per cent, of those in the Southern Division. 
The Western and Eastern Divisions contain each one village of over 5,000 in- 
habitants used by a very small proportion of the countryfolk. 

32. The average population of a village in the different States as com- 
pared with the average in 1891 is given in Subsidiary Table lY. 

In this table the States are arranged wdthiu each Division in the order 
of the size of their average village populations. 

This statement shows that the average for Rajputana is 278 persons and 
that the average village populations of the Western and Eastern Divisions 
which are almost the same, are considerably larger than the average village 
population of the Southern Division. 

The largest villages are in the Western Division where there is a scanty 
rainfall and limited facilities for getting water, and where in former days the 
insecurity of the country forced people to band together for mutital protection. 
The av'erage in this Divi-^ion is 335 persons. 

Eext in size are the villages situated in the fertile lands of the Eastern 
Division, their average population being 328 persons or only 7 less than the 
average of the Western Division. In the Southern Division, except in Sirohi 
where a necessity for combined defence, similar to that obtaining in the 
Western Division, led to the formation of large atrgreiiates, the villages are 
far smaller, the average population being only 153 persons. The great differ- 
ence between the Southern and the other Divisions in respect of the size of the 
villages is mainly due to the fact that a large portion of this Division consists of 
mountainous and uncultivated land in the occupation of the Bhilsand other forest 
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tribes wlio are averse to populous settlements and live in hamlets scattered 
over a wide area of country. 

Compared with the average village populations in 1891 that of Rajputana 
has decreased by 68 or 19‘7 per cent. 

The Southern Division shows a decrease of 37'5 per cent., the AVestern 
Division a decrease of 28’4 per cent, and the Eastern Division a decrease of 
h'o per cent. 

Of the States, Jaisalmer, Mewar and Eundi shoAv decreases of over 40 
per cent.; Bikaner, Tonk, Kotah and Shahpura of over 30 per cent.; Sirohi, 
Kishangarh, Marwar, Jhalawar and Banswara of over 20 per cent.; Dun^ar- 
p nr and Partabgarh of over 10 per cent.; Dholpur, excluding the Jagir 
village of Nimrod situated in Gwalior territory, of nearly 9 per cent.; and 
Jaipur of close on 6 per cent. 

In Alwar and Bharatpur the average village population has increased by 
7 per cent. 

The increases in Karauli and Kusalgarh are due to the inclusion in the 
parent villages of many hamlets which were returned as separate villages 
in 1891. 


HOUSES. 

33. For Census purposes a house was defined to be a building to which 
a separate number has been affixed.” In rural and semi-rural areas this 
definition was applied to ‘ the dwelling-place of one or more families and their 
resident servants and dependents, having a separate principal entrance from 
the common wav, space or compound.’ In cities and large towns the appli- 
cation was based on the structural and not on the social unit and ‘ any build- 
ing sepal ately assessed to municipal or chowkidari taxation’ tvas treated as a 
house. 


34. The total number of occupied houses in Rajputana is 1,911,483 and 
the average number of persons to a house is o’08. 


The figures of the 

Province and 

of its main Divisions for 

towns and 

villages are : — 

Average. 

Jn loivns. Ill 

Villages. 

Rajputana 

... 0 0 8 

... 4-91 

5-12 

AA’^estern Division 

... 4-4(: 

... 4'61 ... 

4-43 

Southern Division 

... 3-8.') 

... 3-0.'> 

3-97 

Eastern Division 

... :)-99 

... .)G4 ... 

G-05 


In the AA^estern Division alone is the average per bouse in the towns 
slightly larger than the average in the villages. ' 

The Southern Division has the smalle.st average number of persons to a 
house which is due to the customs prevalent among its htrge Bhil population. 

The Eastern Division, by far the most densely populated Division, has 
the highest average of persons per house. 


T.h ,i li' i sc. 


\inn';i"r cf [I'-iJoij- ta 
a iiouss. 
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House population in 
lar^e towns. 


I’eisoiis per house 
ftuup.ueil with averages 
in un.l 1881 . 


Houses per square mile 


35. The returns for the eight cities give for each the following average 
house population : — 


Alwar 

5*07 

Jodhpur 

5-29 

Bharatpur 

5-07 

Kotah 

5-47 

Bikaner 

4-58 

Tonk 

5-68 

Jaipur 

6-54 

Udaipur 

3-70 


In 3 cities, namely, Jodhpur, Kotah and Tonk the average number of per- 
sons per house is greater than the average, as a whole, of the States in which 
they are situated. But in the cities of Alwar and Bharatpur which possess the 
same average house population, the number of persons per house is consi- 
derably smaller than the average in the districts. 

36. The average number of persons per house and the average number 
of houses per square mile for each Division and State for the last three Censuses 
are shown in Subsidiary Table V. From this statement it will be seen that 
the average number of persons per house has decreased from 5'52 in 1891 to 
5'08 in 1901. 

All the Divisions show a smaller average of inhabitants per house than in 
1891, but four States in the Eastern Division, namely, Alwar, Ivarauli, Tonk 
and Dholpur show a higher average. In both Alwar and Karauli the popula- 
tion has increased and the number of houses has decreased since the last Ceusus. 
In Dholpur the increase is slight. In Tonk the higher average is accounted for 
by the marked decrease in the number of occupied houses due partly to a more 
careful observance of the definition of a house, and partly to people being tem- 
porarily drawn to the towns and larger centres where employment and medi- 
cal aid were more easily obtainable. The decrease in the other States accords 
with the general decrease in their populations. 

Compared with the average in 1881 there is, on the whole, an increase — 
the figures for Rajputana being 5*08 in 1901 as against 4*89 in 1881. This 
higher average is due to an increase in the Eastern Division, the other Divisioiig 
showing decreases. 

Seven of the States besides the small Lawa Estate show higher averages 
than in 1881, namely, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Banswara, Jaipur, Tonk, Bundi and 
Kotah. 

The largest increases are in Jaipur 1'72 and in Banswara 1*26. 

37. The average number of houses per square mile is 14-96 as compared 
with 17-04 in 1891 and 16*45 in 1881 

All three Divisions show smaller averages than those of 1891 and 1881. 
Four States, namely, Dungarpur in the Southern Division, and Jaipur, Kishan- 
garh, and Alwar in the Eastern Division have a higher average than in 1891. 
Compared with the averages of 1881, Marwar in the Western Division, Dungar- 
pur and Sirohi in the Southern, and the four North-Eastern States of Rajpu- 
tana, Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli in the Eastern Division have a 
higher average of houses per square mile. The average cumber of houses to the 
square mile in the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur is far larger than 
that in any of the other States. In paragraph 15 of this Chapter it has been 
pointed out how much greater the density of population is in these States which 
border on the Jumna Districts. 
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AREALITY AND PROXIMITY. 

38. The average space within which a town and a village is to be found 
in Rajputana in each of the three Divisions, and in each State is given in Sub- 
sidiary Table VI. This statement shows that the areality of a town in Rajpu- 
tana is 998 square miles, and of a village 4‘27 square miles. 

In the Western Division the arealities of towns and villages are respec* 
tively 2,064‘89 and 11*26 square miles. These high figures are due to the peo- 
ple of the desert tracts having of necessity to collect in villages at consider- 
able distances apart. 

Jaisalmer has only one town and the wide distances between its villages 
give it an average village areality of 34*10 square miles. 

The town arealiy of the Southern Division is 863‘45 square miles and the 
village areality 2*16 square miles. In the Eastern Division the arealities are 
488*7 square miles for a town and 2*36 square miles for a village. 

39. In the same statement is given the proximity of towns and villages, 
that is, the average distance between one town to the next and one village to 
the next village on the hypothesis of equal distribution aver the *area. For 
towns the proximity in Rajputana as a whole is 33*95 miles but for towns of 
20,000 inhabitants and upwards, which is perhaps the 'limit of the towns 
which can be said to exercise any considerable influence on the rural tracts 
of which they are the centre, the proximity is 121 miles. 

The average distance between each village is 2*22 miles. The distance 
varying from 3*61 miles in the Western to 1*58 in the Southern, with an aver- 
age of 1*65 miles between villages in the Eastern Division. 


•" IsOTE. — The area is supposed to be divided off into equal and resnlar bexagons at the centrcH and 
angles of which the villages are situated. Tlie formula used for calculating tlie distance between each 
village is 

' viUagea, towng etc.,^ - — V T 4 / ' ”5 ~ 00312347 (a constant) "f* • 




Arcjility. 


Proximity. 


log arealitT^ 
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Subsidiary Table I. Subsidiary Table II. 

Changes in area since 1891. Density of the Population. 


Pkovince, Divisions 
AND States. 

SQr.VRK 

Miles. 


Province, Divisions 
AND Stated. 

Mean density 

PER 

SQUARE MILS 

Variation 

INCRE.iSE (-|-) 

OR DECREASE ( ) 

Net 

variariiin 
1881— iOU' 

l + jur l— J 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1891— 190l'l881— 1891 
1 

1 

1 

a 

3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 . 

6 

i 

SAJPUTANA ... 

127,751 

127,626 


SAJPUTANA ... 

76 

9i 

78 

- IS 

+ 16 

n 

u 

Western EiTision 

71,336 

74,198 


Sastern Division 

165 

182 

137 

- 17 

+ 15 

— 2 

Pili.iner 

23,311 

23,173 









Jaisalmer 

ld.(it’2 

Hi, 062 


BImratpiir 

31G 

323 

323 

— 7 

0 

— 0 

— K' 

iiarirar 

31,0133 

31,963 


.VI war 

264 

241 

217 

-U 20 

+ 27 

-h 47 





iJodlpiir ... 


OiO 

216 

— 7 

4- 2d 

+ !■' 

2o’atAern IlTision 

18,995 

18,995 


Jaipur 

17, 

181 

162 

— 10 

— p I'J 

“T 





L.'.wa 

14i 

177 

111 

— 33 

-r- 36 


Mewir 

]2.7.-)3 

12,753 


T.iiik 

120 

179 

l.Y! 

— 59 

23 

— 24 

Eaii'.vvara 

IjtiOtJ 

1 ,(j 06 


Kar.iuli 

12u 

126 

la » 


-p 3 

0 

arid 




-llud'.ttir 

111 

187 

Dfl 

■ — ■ 73 

+ 1 

— 7.j 

Ivu^ui^arh 

310 

S4rt 


KWi.'.ngarh 

iD'i 

146 

1,61 

— 40 

+ 15 

— 2') 

I’.irtahqarU 


886 


Sh.dipura 

105 

157 

128 

— f, * ^ 

-r 20 


Diiiip irpur 

1,1 17 

1.417 


Kot.di 

96 

126 

124 

— 30 

. ; 0 

— 2b 

Sirohi 

i,odi 

1,004 


Buudi 

'i i 

1.7J 

115 

““ £) 0 

— p 18 

»jO 

lastern Division 

31,2Cj 

84,2:2 


Southern Division 

73 

121 

93 

- 43 

+ 23 

- 19 

.laipur 

i,j,r)70 

15 -111 


llaii'.Maia and KusaUtarli 

85 

0.6 

t,/'3 

— 11 

+ 43 

+ 32 

iCialiarigarh 

;:in8 

8 O'' 


Yen- . 1 - 

81 

13 ; 

11.3 

— .' 1 5 

+ 23 

— 32 

Lawa 

10 

10 


. S roiii 

70 

06 

< >j 

— 17 

+ 23 

+ ' 

Alu'ar 

3.111 

3.1-U 


!'ir.,ut ,rpur 

60 

eo 

f'/J 

-r- i 

+ 8 

+ 9 

!diir.rt|nir 

1.082 

1.082 


i’..rrabg.ir!i 

60 

00 

SJ 

— 40 

-r 10 

— 30 

1 h.ilpur 

1.153 

1.151 









L'lrauli 

1.312 

1 212 


Western Division 

35 

47 

32 

- 12 

+ 15 

+ 3 

•Jlia!a\v<.r ... 

8iO 

’ 






1 



Tonk ,,, 

1.114 

1,113 


•.linear ... ' 

.55 

70 

,50 

— 17 

+ 22 

+ -5 

Duu.ti ... 

2.220 

- 1 


tMk.'inT ... ; 


0 .) 

Ijj i 

— 11 

-i- 14 


iV'tall 


3,7Sl 


.Ja.ndliaor ... i 

0 

7 

7 

““ 3 


— 2 

ii^'urA 

405 

4v5 


i 








r.iii'iiitaiiaC'oliiniLS 2 and ?> incluJo 210 square 
uiil'ja of disputed lands. 


Tl.o area of Rajputana has uoen taken to be 127, 7ol square iiii'es. 


Subsidiary Table III, 

Distribution of the Population betyteen Tottns and Yilla.ges. 


Province, Divisions 
States. 

AND 

Aveiuice 

PorCLATION. 

KjN;. Pi ' i A'j : ■>i' 

PoPJLAlIDN LiVlNO 

1 N 

Percentaoe or Urr.a-N Por 
in Towns on 

UL.VilON 

Percrnt.ige I)T P.CR.^L PofCLA- 

1 TiON IN Villages of 

( 

Per 

Town. 

Per 

Village. 

Town-?. 

Villau'es. 

' 

20.000 

and 

over. 

10,0'''0 to 
20,000 

5,01 ■) to 
10,00 J. 

Under 

O.WO. 

1 

o-.-c'.-. 

2.000 to 
5,UOO. 

500 to 
2,000. 

Under 

500. 

1 


2 

3 

f 

4 1 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

11 

11 

12 

13 

r.AJPUTAlTA 

... 

11,017 

273 

i 

li 5 j 

! 

1 

85 5 

381 

23 7 

23-9 

S-3 

.-t 

X 

122 

40-1 

47-6 

'Testera Division 

... 

10.441 

335 

1 

14 7 ■ 

85 3 

29 8 

32-4 

23 7 

9 X 

*2 

11-6 

43-S 

44-4 

Bikaner 


13.0.30 

222 

20 ! 

80-0 

45-3 

31-9 

13-2 

9-6 


5-2 

30-6 

64-2 

Jai^aliner 

... 

7.137 

111 

9-7 ' 

90-3 

... 

... 

loo-o 

... 

... 


27-7 

72-3 

Murwai' 

... 

4,813 

417 

iJ'd , 

86 7 

23-6 

33-5 

t 

9-2 

•3 

13-8 

48-2 

37-7 

Sonthera Division 

... 

7.1S6 

153 

) 

10 5 j 

89-5 

291 

6-5 

42-4 

22-0 

... 

75 

27-7 

64-8 

M,' a-ir 

• *. 

t 

7.1'S-l 

1.51 

10-s j 

89-2 

411 

9-3 

28-4 

21-2 

... 

7-9 

28-9 

63-2 

il.in.-Nwara :iud Iviisai;^ 

ai ii 

7.038 

123 

4 31 

9.5-7 

• •• 


100-0 

• •• 

... 

3-5 

20-0 

76-5 

I’artaOqarn 


9,819 


IS'.) ! 

SM 

• •• 

• •• 

lUO-0 

... 

... 

... 

26-1 

' 73-9 

Diinsrarpur 

... 

6,094 

uo 

(rl j 

r»3-9 

• •• 


lUO-0 

... 

... 

4-3 


95-7 

tliiL'lii 

• •• 

4,673 

323 

1.5T 1 

84 -0 

... 

... 

52-7 

4i -3 

... 

13*8 

49-3 

36-9 

' Eastern Division 

7.. 

6,266 

32S 

15 5 

84-3 

43-4 

23-0 

28-2 

5-4 

•1 

13-8 

41-9 

44-2 

J.lipnr 

•*. 

11,917 

386 

16-3 

83-2 

40-6 

18-9 

33-8 

4*7 

.0 

0 

18-2 

41-0 

40-5 

KBluangarh 



§•>•3 

22-9 

771 

... 

CO-7 

... 

. 

39-3 


6-1 

45-6 

48 3 

Lawa 

... 

I f I 

44-5 


lOO-o 

... 

... 


W 


86-3 


13*7 

Alwar 

• •• 

1.3,611 

418 

ii-5 

88-.3 

59-6 

11’5 

19-4 

9o 


12-9 

46-4 

40-7 

BUaratpur 

• «» 

13,8iX) 

40.1 

15-4 

84-6 

451 

28-5 

2)74 


... 

10-8 

49-9 

39-3 

Dliolpur 

... 

12,.j07 

432 

l.TS 

86-2 

... 

82-4 

17 C 

... 

... 

11-3 

54-1 

34-6 

Karaiilr 

• *. 

23,4,82 

30-J 

•11 

8 T 0 

1000 



... 

... 

4-.) 

50-6 

4 . 3-4 

JIialav.’ar 


11,13.5 

ICO 

217 

7.r3 

... 

61-3 

31-7 


... 

9-8 

169 

74 3 

Tonk 

... 

22,103 

1.S.3 

30 S 

iV.P^ 


! 

12-3 

... 

... 

2' 

36-2 

61-2 

Bundi 

• •• 

11,907 

ISO 

139 

831 

... 

81-1 


].S-9 

... 

7-2 

31-7 

61-1 

Kotan 

• •• 

12,678 

IS.) 

9 L 

yo-6 


... 

-5'5 

8-6 


78 

29-7 

C2-5 

Bhahpura 


8,974 

255 

210 

i 79 0 

i 

... 

... 

1000 


... 

7-0 

47-1 

45-6 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 
Average Population of a Village. 


Ton'c columns 4 nnd 7 include districts in CentrEil India, as separata 
figures for thc•^e disti ictsarc not .ivniliibie. 

Jhaiawar and Kotali columns 6 and 7 , tb.e number of lions js is calculated on 
the areas of State.sinlf->1 and IS&l. 


1 

j Avi;i,-.a..,e 


Ptrcent- 


XCMB 

i:h op 

Xet 

ago Of 

PnoviNCB, Divisions 

Peps'jxs ppl: 

VarirtiOL 

vaiTaxion 

VlL.C.i 

IX 

1891 to 

increase 

and States. 

1901 

1831. 

1901. 

C + ) cr 
-.l-ccroase 





(-) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

EAJPUTAITA ... 

273 

n 4 

-63 

|~1S7 

Western Eivisicn 

S35 

433 

- 133 

-23'1 

Marwar ... 

417 

.53(i 

— 119 

— 22-2 

Bikaner 

ooo 

O ' 1 J' 

— 142 

— 39-0 

Jaisahuer 

141 

«0u 

— 125 

— 47-0 

Eastern Eivisicn 


330 

- 22 

- 6'3 

La-(va 

415 

420 

-f 2-^ 

i- 5-9 

Dholpur 

432 

473 

— •!! 

— S-G 

Ahvar 

418 : 

;N;) 

-f- 29 

+ 75 

Ihiar.itpur 

40',) 

38J 

+ 27 

d- 7-0 

J.iipur 

'SS ) 

41(1 

— 21 

— 5 9 

Kibliangarh 

0.)0 


— lio 

— 20-3 

Karauli 

Oj)-; ■ 

i 59 

-k 117 

-4-92.5 

Siiidipura 



— 133 

— 34-3 

KiUah 

is;i i 


— 100 

-34-6 

Ttuik 

IS.! j 

2b 1 

— 98 

— 34-9 

Prudi 

18 1 

303 

— 123 

-40-6 

Jhakwar 

100 

213 

— 47 

— 22-0 

Sc-nthern Eivisicn 

153 

j 

215 

- 92 

- 37'5 

Siioh.i 

322 

457 

— 135 

— 29-6 

Mc'.v.ir 

151 i 

f)72 

— 121 

— 44-5 

Puiigarpur 

149 1 

182 

— 33 

-18-1 

Banswaraanil Kusalgarh 

123 1 

1.32 

— 

— 6-82 

Partabg-avh 

m ; 

1 

119 

— 17 

■ 

— 1 1-3 


Subsidiary Table v 

II'tl'SL -ROOM. 


AsU 

! Averapro XiiTiker df 

1 i'c-scji:" I'er IluJse. 

Average number of Houses 
per square mile. 

ik.'i 

IS t 

ISSl 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

.) 

.. 

4 

•5 

6 

7 

EA-JPUTAITA - 

5 03 


k'S3 

H'96 

1704 

16-45 

WesLsrr. Ei-visi-cn 


3'23 

4‘55 

7 82 

8'31 

7'QD 

1 Bikaner 

1 -2 

6 13 

4-73 

4 99 

.5-82 

•t-Gl 


-» . J 

■! 57 

1-12 

1-10 

1-57 

1-03 

Maii.ar 

. 

■.u 0'-> 

5 "2 

4-53 

12-79 

11-35 

11-U5 

1 Southern Eivkicn ... 

3-J-5 


4 ^3 

2C'5I 

23'84 

22'56 

MeU-ar 

on 


.161 

21-78 

2,)-13 

25-41 

Bansw-ara "z Kusak-. . i 

./ jli 

.1, -! 1 


15-44 

24-10 

13-10 

Part.ihgarli 

.5-2 

t 15 


lO-OT 

23-90 

21-02 

Dungaipur 

3.53 

1 ;i t 

123 

19-31 

15-08 

1.3-15 

Sirchi 

3-90 

4-42 

i fk 

20-18 

21-96 

16-55 

Eastern Eivisicn 

5’i’3 

6-;5 

C'li 

27 '43 

29'37 

SPSS 

•J.aipur 

0 71 

1 23 

i-99 

25 15 

21-97 

32 59 

KiMiangarh 


('. 57 

J 

20 01 

22-21 


Law.a 

5-0 1 

O.Sl 

-1 ,) i 

2.5-37 

25-95 

31-11 

Alwar 

(Ml 

,5-o:; 

f‘7:i 

■{1-11 

43-38 

32 27 

Bharatpur 

(.01 

7-32 


1.7 01 

44-12 

41-15 

Dholpur 

-‘•T'i 

4-01 

5-15 

4.1-72 

52-2(1 

41-93 

Karauli 

4'S3 

4.-49 

.5-73 

20-02 

28'06 

20 87 

Jhaiawar 

5 v' 

.5 .;3 

5-10 

21-58 

22-51 

23-25 

Tonk 

.5-4'' 

.i-.52 

4-00 

23 79 

39-45 

28-79 

Bundi 

-1*77 

670 

.[•20 

10-10 

23-48 

27-28 

Kotah 

-i r.t5 

93 

3-9r3 

20-54 

28 17 

34-54 

Shahpura ... 

3’j7 

4'CO 

477 

26-49 

33-71 

26-79 


Subsidiary Table VI. 

Areality and Proximity of Towns and ^ illages. 


Pjiovi.kck, Divisions and Sp-ites. 


EAJPUTANA 

Western Emsioa 

Bikaner 

Jaisalnier 

Marwar 

Southern liTiiion 

Alewar 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 

Partahgarh 

Dungarpur 

Sirohi 

Eastern EiTision 

•Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Eharatpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Jhaiawar 

Tonk 

Bundi 

Kotah 

Shahpura 


A.BEALITY IN SQUARE MILES. 


Towns. 


Villages. 


998 05 

2 064 S9 

2.5I0 11 
16.002 OO 
I.:Ul-73 

S63 45 

r'IO-93 

10-16-00 

1 147 no 
3' >2 SO 

4SS-70 

409'07 
2b6 'JO 


4i8-71 
2'314 
SS.5 0O 
1.24200 

4U,') 0(1 
.L.>7'0O 
1 IlOOO 
1.421-00 
4U50U 


4-2T 

11 26 

11-09 
3 410 

s-es 

2 16 

2-10 

1- 52 

2- 13 

2 29 
4-61 

2-36 

2- 72 

3 94 

3- 17 
1-79 
I-.IS 
2 14 
2 85 

1- 99 

2- 06 
2 72 
218 
3-07 


Proximity in miles. 


Towns. 


Jlurw.ir Column 2 — Sambhar is exi-ludecL 
Jaipur Goluinu 2 — Sambhar included. 


33-95 

4S 83 

.54-09 
130 20 
39-40 

S1-5S 

3- 2-13 

4.7'-i3 

31-98 

4- I-SS 
21-30 

23 76 

21-70 
18 17 


22-76 

18-08 

21-08 

37-87 

21-63 

25-36 

35-80 

40-51 

21-82 


Villa.ges. 


222 

3 61 

3-5S 

6-28 

3-17 

1-58 

1-56 
1-33 
1 58 

1- 63 

2- 36 

165 

1-77 

213 

1-91 

1-44 

1-33 

1-57 

1-81 

1-52 

1-54 

1-77 

1-59 

1-88 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Movement of the Population. 

(TABLE II.) 


40, Before discussinsf the statistics relating to the increase or decrease of 
the population it is desirable to consider the causes which affect the movement 
and the extent to which they have been prevalent since the last Census. 


Causes of increase or 
decrease of a population. 


Mr. Baines in the India Census Report of 1891 groups these causes 
broadly into two classes : the physical, or domestic, and the political, or 
foreign. Under the former head are the natural forces of birth and death ; and 
under the latter war and migration. These general heads, again, are affected 
by influences which are practically constant and influences which are temporal 
or accidental. The reproductive instinct, for example, is constant, but its re- 
sults are stimulated or repressed by artificial considerations, such as, amongst 
others, the prevailing views on marriage or inheritance. Death comes to all 
but it may be accelerated by war, famine and pestilence. Migration may be 
accidental or due to ordinary internal expansion. 

41. The number of births depends a great deal on the proportion of 
married women of the reproductive age. In India marriage is universal for, 
besides being a religious duty among the higher classes, there is a general feel- 
ing among the higher and middle classes that the honour of the family is im- 
pugned by the presence of a girl who has arrived at womanhood and who is 
unmarried. The duty is also connected with the law of inheritance. 

The statistics given in Table VII show that of the total number of un- 
married women 91 per cent, are below 15 years of age, and that of the total 
number of women between the ages of 40 and 60, 7 9 per cent, are married 
and 15 per cent, are widowed. On the other hand, some check to the number 
of children who might be born is caused by the prohibition of widow re-mar- 
riage which is in force among the orthodox upper and middle classes, and 
which is one of the first customs adopted by sections of the lower middle classes 
which are striving to raise their social status. With regard to the percentage 
of widows, when we consider that the betrothal is the more important marriage 
rite and that a girl betrothed in infancy, whose fiance dies before the subse- 
quent ceremony — the giving of the bride in manum viri — has taken place, is as 
much a widow as if she had entered that condition after years of cohabitation 
with her husband, we may fairly assume that were it not for the prohibition of 
widow re-marriage in force among a large number of castes, many of these 
widows would have contracted second marriages and more children would have 
been born. Yet, after making full allowance for the check to possible births due to 
this custom, it is evident that unless the death-rate is abnormally high, the uni- 
versality of marriage should cause the population to increase rapidly. Births 
and marriages are, however, affected, in a varying degree, especially among the 
lower classes, according to the facility with which the means of sustenance can 
be Dbtained. If the seasons and harvests are favourable marriages and births 
are numerous; during seasons of scarcity, when prices of food grains rise, the 
mrtrriage and birth-rates decline. Deaths are increased by epidemics of disease 
such as cholera and small-pox and also by scarcity of food. When the scarcity 
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Nritiire of the seasons 
between 1891 and 1901. 


Epidemic Disea.se. 


Choiera, 


fciilail-por. 


amounts to famine the deaths are very large : the increase being due not so 
much to actual starvation as to excessive mortality caused by fevers and bowel 
complaints resulting from the debilitated condition of the people. 

42. Now, throughout the period 1891-1901 the province has suffered 
from a succession of imfavourable seasons caused by a deficiency, as well as by 
an unequal distribution of the rainfall in certain years. Statistics of the une- 
qual distribution, which affects the harvests more than a merely deficient fall, 
cannot be given owing to the small number of reporting stations, but the 
marked deficiency in several years, especially in 1898 and 1899 the year pre- 
ceding and the year in which the famine arose, is shown in Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this Chapter which gives the rainfall of the different States for 
each year from 1891 to 1900. For the Dungarpur State the rainfall recorded 
at the Cantonment of Kherwara, 14 miles distant from the town of Dungarpur, 
has been entered. The small estate of Lawa is omitted. 

The unfavourable seasons commenced from the very beginning of the de- 
cade. In 1891-92, the year following the last Census, severe scarcity was felt 
in Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer, and also in Kishangarh situated in the 
Eastern Division. In 1895 there was a deficiency of over 30 per cent, on 
the average rainfall of the Western Division and relief operations were started 
in Jaisalmer. During 1896 the relief works in Jaisalmer had to be continued, 
there was scarcity in Marwar, and famine conditions prevailed in Bikaner. In 
that year the rainfall was also unfavourable in the Eastern Division ; there 
was considerable distress in Dholpur and distress, but to a lesser extent, in 
Bharatpur. In 1898 the rainfall throughout the province was again deficient and 
the outturn of the rabi harvest was small except in the lesser States of the 
Southern Division and in Jhalawar. The climax was reached when, owing to 
the early stoppage of the rains in 1899 which practically ceased towards the 
end of July, and to the consequent abnormal heat which withered the kharif 
and grass crops, and caused many of the tanks and wells to dry up, thereby 
restricting the irrigated area on which alone sowings f or the rahi crops could 
be made, the province was brought face to face with the most severe famine 
that has been experienced since 1868-69, and which far exceeded in extent and 
intensity the famine of that calamitous year which is still remembered locally 
as the Sambat pachis ka kal. 

43. The decade was also unhappily marked by outbreaks of epidemic 
disease of more than ordinary virulence. The most unhealthy years were the 
years of scarcity and famine. 

Cholera was epidemic in eleven States in 1891 and 1896 ; it was prevalent 
throughout the greater part of Rajputana in 1897, and was especially virulent 
during the years 1892, 1899 and 1900. The Chief Medical Officer has been 
kind enough to furnish me with the statistics of the number of deaths recorded 
in the special reports dealing with outbreaks of this fell disease which he from 
time to time receives. These statistics show a total of 88,711 deaths from 
cholera during the past ten years of which 53,411 occurred in the years 1899 
and 1900. Large as this number is, it is certain that the actual deaths exceed- 
ed the number reported to the medical authorities by the different States. 

In spite of the wide extension of vaccination in all the States small-pox 
stiU claims a large number of 'victimg. The disease was most fatal in 1892. 
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The mortality from fevers which are the chief foes to human life in 
Rajputana was greatest in 1892, 1899 and 1900. An exceptionally virulent 
epidemic of malarial fever followed on the great famine of 1899-1900. The 
outbreak was ascribed by the medical authorities to the late and heavy rainfall 
in August and September 1900 which caused the rivers and nullahs to over- 
flow and waterlogged large tracts of country. The impaired vitality of the 
people rendered them peculiarly susceptible to the attacks of this deadly fever 
which was most frequently of an intermittent type often accompanied by 
dysentery and diarrhma, and many persons who had been supported on State 
relief works throughout the famine, and who had been provided with the 
means to keep themselves alive until the next crop had been harvested, suc- 
cumbed to the fever at their homes just when their prospects were beginning 
to look bright once more. The rich and well-to-do classes also suffered se- 
verely, the fever proving especially fatal to children and old people. 

( 

Endeavours were made to collect statistics of the number of deaths which 
occurred from this epidemic but these could not be furnished by the States. 
All the local authorities, however, are agreed that the mortality from fever 
from August 1900 to February 1901 exceeded that caused by want of suffi- 
cient nourishment during the period in which famine conditions prevailed. 

44. While dealing with visitations of epidemic disease it will be of 
interest to mention that Rajputana as a whole enjoyed practical immunity 
from bubonic plague throughout the period 1891-1901. Plague was imported 
from Bombay into Sirohi in 1897 and into Marwar in 1901 but, ow’ing to the 
prompt and vigorous measures adopted by the Darbars on the advice and 
under the guidance of the medical authorities, the pestilence was in each case 
confined to small local areas from which it was speedily eradicated. Special 
arrangements were made for recording all deaths from plague and the returns 
give the small total of 210 true and 35 suspected deaths from this disease dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

45. Distress in the earlier years of the period 1891-1901 was confined, 
as previously noted in paragraph 42, to the Western Division and to the 
Kishangarh State in the Eastern Division, and in 1896 to the Western Divi- 
sion, and Dholpur and Bharatpur in the Eastern Division. 

The famine of 1899-1900, however, affected severely almost the whole 
of Rajputana. In Alwar famine was severe in about one-third of the 
State only. A full and exhaustive account of the severity of the famine 
is contained in the Famine Report of Rajputana 1899-1900, and it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this review to state that there can be no doubt that 
the, large decrease in the population is mainly due to the great famine of 
1899-1900. The greatest mortality seems to have been caused by the virulent 
malarial fever which raged during the autumn months of 1900 and the 
early months of 1901. The epidemics of cholera which occurred during the 
years of scarcity and of famine also swept away large numbers. The effect of 
famine on the population is, however, twofold, direct and indirect. It not only 
increases the number of deaths, but it tends to diminish that of births. The 
chief cause of the check in reproduction being the physical weakness of the 
masses resulting from a prolonged period of insufficient nourishment. It is 
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impossible to judge from the age statistics to what extent reproduction has 
been checked by the famine, for the small proportion of infants and of children 
of one year of age is undoubtedly due more to excessive mortality among 
children of these tender ages than to physical inability on the part of possible 
parents, but the experience of the effects of famines gained in other parts of 
India leads to the conclusion that it takes from 3 to 4 years to restore the 
vitality of the inhabitants of badly affected tracts. The age-tables of the 
next Census will show w'hether this conclusion is correct so far as 
Rajputana is concerned. 

46. In the Famine Report it is remarked that “Mortality statisties vir- 
tually do not exist in the Native States of Rajputana.” This is unfortunately the 
case so far as the Province as a whole is concerned. The registration of births 
and deaths has made progress since the last Census, and returns are received 
now from all the States except Dungarpur; they are also furnished for the 
Shahpura Estate. Rut in all the large States, except A1 war and Bharatpur, 
the returns are limited to the capital town of the State and the statistics are 
admittedly unreliable. No comparison is therefore possible between the 
Census results and those supplied by the statistics obtained from the registers of 
births and deaths. I have, however, through the courtesy of the Chief Medical 
Officer, been supplied with the statistics of births and deaths from 1891 to 1900 in 
Ajmer the chief town of the British district of Ajmer-Merwara situated in the 
centre of Rajputana where the conditions of life are certainly more favourable 
than in some of the Native States. These statistics, which are regarded as more 
accurate than those of the Native States where the advantage of their collection 
is hardly appreciated, show for the period mentioned a ratio of 27 9T 3 births 
and a ratio of 448‘73 deaths per 1,000 of the population of 1891, and indicate 
to some extent the high rate of mortality and depressed vitality of the people 
during the past ten years. 

■ 11 .'. 47. Although the statistics of the Native States are valueless for the pur- 

poses of throwing light upon the decrease of the population brought out by the 
Census, it may be of interest to note briefly the system generally in force in the 
Native States who have introduced registration of births and deaths. 

In the chief towns the births are reported daily either to the Municipal 
officials or to the Police by dAuis (native mid-wives) or by the sweepers. These 
people are illiterate but are considered trustworthy and their verbal reports are 
usually accepted as correct ; in some towns the reports are verified by Police 
Officers. Deaths are reported by the sweepers and in one or two of the cities 
the reports are checked with statements submitted by men specially posted at 
the city gates to record the name and particulars of all deceased persons whose 
bodies are being carried out for cremation or burial. At other places special 
arrangements are made at the burning gUdls or burial grounds to check the 
number of deaths. The mortality statistics are generally believed to be far 
more accurate than those of births. 

In the limited rural areas where an attempt is made to record births and 
deaths these occurrences are reported verbally to the Patwaris (village account- 
ants) by the village watchmen who are usually Minas, Chamars or Balais by 
caste. The Patwaris enter the births ;\nd deaths in a register and verify the 
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entries when they next visit the villages where the births or deaths have occurr- 
ed. At the end of the month each Patwari forwards a return for the villages 
in bis circle to the Tehsildar, who in turn submits a monthly statement for 
his charge to the Darbar. The Tehsildars and Police Officers are supposed 
to check the returns when they are on tour. 

48, Opinions differ as to the effect of famine on these statistics. Some I'ffect of famir,.* on 

^ 11 T • j • u statistio. 

hold that the arrangements would become generally disorganised owing to the 
absence of many people from their villages and to the influx of wandering 
immigrants, but the majority of the States from whom I have received replies 
to the enquiries I made on this point are of the opinion that ivhere these 
statistics are prepared their accuracy should be enhanced during a period of 
famine owing to the strengthening of the executive staff and the constant ins- 
pections made by superior officers. As already stated, however, registration of 
births and deaths has only been introduced by one or two States in the rural 
areas and the opinions expressed are therefore not based on actual experience. 

Moreover, the result of the efforts made to collect statistics of the mortality 
caused by the fever which followed immediately on the famine and when 
relief was still being administered in the villages leads to the conclusion that 
the first view is the more correct and that the arrangements for registering 
births and deaths would become disorganised and the accuracy of the returns 
would be impaired. In fact owing to the large amount of extra work thrown 
on the Executive Staff it is not improbable that the collection of these statis* 
tics would practically be suspended during a period of famine except possibly 
in the large relief camps. 

49. The returns show that the population of Eajputana has decreased Decrease of tl'e popu- 
since 1891 to the extent of 2,267,203 persons or 18’91 per cent, on the former 
enumerated population. The estimated numbers of the Bhils in a part of 
Mewar and in the lesser States of the Southern Division have been excluded 
from the population of 1891 in this comparison as it was impossible to verify 
the former estimate which appears to have been unduly high. 

The males have decreased by 1,236,197 or 19-49 per cent, and the 
females by 1,031,006 or 18-24 per cent. 

Three States only, namely, Dungarpur, Alwar, Karauli besides the 
Kusalgarh Chiefship show increases. The increases in Dungarpur and 
Kusalgarh, however, are apparent only and not real as they are entirely due 
to the exclusion of the unenuraerated Bhils, who form a considerable portion 
of their populations, from the statistics of 1891. 

The actual variations in the Divisions and States are shown in Imperial 
Table II, and Subsidiary Table II appended to this Chapter gives the variation 
in relation to density since 1881. With respect to the figures entered in the 
last four columns of Subsidiary Table II, I would point out that the famine 
has so greatly affected the population that no useful comparison can be drawn 
between the rates of growth or decline and the rates of density of the popula- 
tion since 1881. 

50. Compared with the population of 1891 all three Divisions show 
decreases. 
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In the Western Division the decrease is 882,272 persons or 25*38 per 
cent, the decrease ranging from 36‘59 per cent, in Jaisalmer to 23*44 per cent, 
in Marwar. 

The Southern Division has an actual decrease of 786,905 persons equiva- 
lent to 34*38 per cent., the decrease varying from 40*86in Partabgarh to 11*12 
in Banswara including Kusalgarh. 

The Eastern Division with an actual decrease of 598,026 persons or 
9*61 per cent, shows by far the least proportionate decrease. In this Division 
are included the States which show the highest increase and the greatest 
decrease, namely, Alwar which has an increase of 7*91 per cent, and Bundi 
which has decreased by 42*09 per cent. 

51. The variations in the populations of the different States show gene- 
rally the extent to which they have suffered from the famine and previous 
years of scarcity. It must, however, be remembered that the effect of the 
unfavourable seasons and of the famine has also been to greatly increase 
emigration from the States especially from those where the severity was most 
felt. The exact strength of the movement in any one year or portion of a year 
cannot, it is true, be gauged, and the increase or decrease can only be 
judged by comparing the proportions with those at the previous Census, but 
it is well-known that in periods of distress the number of emigrants is far 
greater than in years of normal prosperity. In the Rajputana Famine Report 
it is estimated that 742,738 persons or roughly 6 per cent, of the population 
of 1891 emigrated during the famine. About three-fourths of these emi- 
grants were believed to have returned before the famine was actually at an 
end, but in the case of some States, at any rate, it would appear that a con- 
siderable number must have remained sibsent over the Census in March 
1901. 

In the three States of the Western Division, Bikaner, Jaisalmer and 
Mar war, which are always liable to drought, the traditional custom of the 
inliabitants is to emigrate on the first signs of scarcity, and m the vast desert 
tracts this long established habit has practically been forced upon the people 
for, when the rain fails, the grass withers and the water in the wells and 
hollows on which the people have to depend to supply themselves and their 
cattle becomes brackish and quickly dries up, and unless their flocks and 
herds are removed they mu>t perish. The habit of the people of these 
States to emigrate on the first suspicion of coming drought is illustrated by 
a familiar Marwari proverb which runs: “If on the 5th of Sawan (August) 
thunder is not heard even in the distance, wife ! go to your father’s house, and 
I will go to my maternal uncle’s.” 

52. The actual percentayes of decrease in the States of the Western 
r in rPT-f Divi>ion are: — Marwar 23*41, Bikaner 29*73, and Jaisalmer 36*59, 

In Jai-almer an exceptionally severe epidemic of cholera from which the 
State usually enjoys almost complete immunity caused many deaths. 

The States of the Southern Division suffered severely from the famine 
and the fatal epidemic of malarial fever which foIloAved. Partabgarh with a 
percenrage of 40*86 and Mewar with a percentage of 40*41 show the largest 
decrea>e3 in this Division. Then comes Sirohi with a decrease of 17*79. 
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Banswara with Kusalgarh has a decrease of 11'12 per cent, and Dungarpur an 
increase of 1’68. The causes of the lower decrease in Banswara and of the 
nominal increase in Dungarpur have already been explained. 

Of the States in the Eastern Division, the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, 
and Dholpur bordering on the Gangetic Provinces, and of Karauli w^ere for- 
tunate in escaping the full severity of the famine and the effect of this par- 
tial immunity is shown very clearly by the percentages of variation in popu- 
lation which they exhibit ?s compared with those of the other States contained 
in this Division. Alwar shows an increase of 7‘91 per cent. Regarding Alwar 
it is remarked in the Famine Report that “ the intensity of the famine varied 
from slight in two-thirds of the State to severe in the remaining portion” and 
that “the health of the people generally remained good throughout the 
famine.” The careful and wise administration of the State of late years has 
also undoubtedly increased its prosperity. In Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli, 
where the percentages of variation are respectively 2‘13 and 3‘19 per cent, 
decrease, and '13 per cent, increase, there was distress in 1899-1900 but not 
amounting to famine. All these States, however, suffered from the epidemic 
of malarial fever, and the mortality during the months the fever raged was 
high. In Jaipur, by far the largest and most important State in the Division, 
the percentage of decrease is 5'85. The famine was severe in all parts of the 
State except in the Hindaun and Gangapur Nizamats on the Karauli border. 

The extensive and excellent relief works started on the first signs of famine 
not only greatly reduced the mortality but kept many at their homes who 
would otherwise have emigrated, and the comparatively small decrease is u con- 
vincing and eloquent proof of the success of the famine relief operations. Kis- 
hangarh on the west and the States situated further south show large decreases. 

In the small estate of Lawa the decrease is 20nol per cent. In Kotah there 
is a decrease of 2I'l9 and in Kishangarh and Tonk of 27’52 and 27’95 
respectively. Including the Tonk Parganas in Central India the decrease of 
the Tonk State is 28‘11 per cent. In Shahpura the decrease is 32’95 percent, 
in Jhalawar 40'32 per cent. ; and in Bundi 42*09 percent. Map No. 4 affixed 
to this Chapter show's, according to a scale of given proportions, the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the population of each State as compared with the 
fig’ures of 1891. 

53. Taking the figures of the enumerated population only, 

the population of Rajputana has decreased since 1881 by 210,898 persons Cuiiiparit oil witli tli^ 
or 2'12 per cent. It is noticeable that whereas the males have de- ot i^si. 

creased by 268,634 or nearly 5 per cent., tlie females have increased by 57,736, 
or 1-26 per cent. The increase in the females may be attributed partlv to 
more accurate enumeration in 1901 — which has probably been assisted con- 
siderably by the movement for reducing and regulating expenditure on mar- 
riages which has steadily progressed under the auspices of the Walterkrit- 
Rajputra-Hitkarni Sabha and which has had the effect of making fathers less 
disinclined to return the number of their unmarried daughters — and partly to 
the greater resistance offered to distress on the part of females than of males. 

Among the Divisions, the Western alone shows an increase of 218,780 
persons or 9'21 per cent. The increase among the males is 2-52 per cent, aud 
among the females 17'70 per cent. 
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The Eastern Division has decreased by 76,138 persons or r33 per cent. 
The males have decreased by 2*98 per cent, but the females have increased by 
*57 per cent. 

In the Southern Division the decrease is 19 *05 per cent. Both the males 
and females have decreased, the former by 21*33 per cent, and the latter by 
16*44 per cent. The real decrease is, however, slightly greater as no census 
was taken in 1881 of the Gwalior and Indore tracts which are included in the 
Mewar figures of 1901. 

o 

Among the different States, nine show increases varying from 43*39 per 
cent, in Banswara to 5*20 per cent, in Jaipur. The large increase in Banswara 
is, however, entirely due to the exclusion from the figures of 1881 of the un- 
enumerated Bhils who were estimated to form about 46 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The remaining States are all reduced in population : the decreases vary- 
ing from *41 in the small estate of Lawa to 40*02 in Jhalawar. The decline 
of the population in Jhalawar is remarkable. The Darbar assigns the decrease 
to the years of scarcity and of famine, to the excessive mortality in 1900 
from malarial fever, and to the transfer of a large number of State employes 
with their families — the majority of whom were located in or about the chief 
town called Chaoni — to Kotahin 1892 when the Jhalawar State was re-raodelled. 
The depression in trade and agriculture consequent on the decline in price of 
opium, for many years the staple crop of the districts of which the State is 
now composed and the principal article of trade of the merchants in the 
Chaoni and Patan Towns, has also undoubtedly affected the prosperity of the 
State. 

MIGRATION. 

54. Table XI which records the birthplaces of the people gives us some 
idea of the extent of the migration of the people from one State to another 
in Rajputana, from and to other Provinces and States of India, and from 
foreign countries. 

The general distribution by birthplace of the persons enumerated in 
Rajputana is as follows: — 


1. 

Born in Rajputana 

• • • 

9,488,855 

2. 

Born in Provinces and Territory adjacent to Rajputana... 

231,464 

3. 

Born in other parts of India ... 

... 

2,254 

4. 

Born in Asiatic countries beyond India ... 

• •• 

379 

5. 

Born in Europe ... 

• » • 

278 

6- 

Born in Africa 

• • • 

16 

7. 

Born in America ... 


9 

8. 

Born in Australia ... ... 

• • • 

6 

9. 

Born at Sea 

• • • 

1 


Total ... 9,723,301 

Thus about 97*6 per cent, of the population - were born in the Province, 
and 2*4 per cent- are immigrants from beyond. Of the immigrants 99 per cent, 
are from territory contiguous to Rajputana. 

Movements between 55^ 'fjjg movement of the population between the different States of 

tlie States of Rajputana. ‘ 

Rajputana is chiefiy a mere interchange of children in mhrriage and not a 
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transfer of whole families. It is the custom of most castes to take their 
wives from outside the sub-clans to which they and their mothers belong, and 
this generally necessitates their looking for their wives at some distance from 
their own villages, A cursory examination of the birth-place Table XI, Part I 
A, will show that by far the largest part of the movement is between conti- 
guous States, that it is to a great extent reciprocal and that the majority of 
the persons who have moved from the State in wiiich they were born are 
women. The movement in consequence of marriages is not, however, confined 
only to the women. The bride, if well-to-do, is generally accompanied by 
some servants, and, on the other hand, a bridegroom marrying into a rich 
family not infrequently goes with his retainers and livms in his father-in-law’s 
house. There is thus a constant movement of men and women due to the 
marriage customs of the people in general. 

56. The actual gain or loss to each State in the interchange of population 
with the other States of Rajputana is shown in Subsidiary Table III. From 
this it will be seen that of the States in the Western Division Bikaner gains 
9,135 persons of whom the greater proportion are females. The inter- 
change has been chiefly with the States of Marwar and Jaipur from the latter of 
which it has gained over 4,000 females. 

Jaisalmer has benefitted to the extent of 3,771 persons, mostly females, 
the great majority of whom have come from the neighbouring States of Marwar 
and Bikaner. 

Marwar, on the other hand, has sent out to the other States 25,545 per- 
sons more than it has received, namely, males 10,471 and females 15,074. 
The movement has been greatest with Jaipur but the gain and loss with this 
State is fairly equally divided and the actual loss to Marwar has been under 
500. The heaviest loss has been to Sirohi situated on its southern border to 
which State it has sent 8,605 persons, mostly women, more than it has received. 
To its other neighbours Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Kishangarh it has lost roughly 
2,600; 3,300; and 3,200 persons respectively. The only other States with which 
the loss has been over 1,000 are Kotah which has gained over 1,900 and 
Mewar which is over 1,700 to the good on the exchange. 

In the Southern Division Sirohi and Partabgarh show gains and the other 
States losses. 

Mewar has lost 10,364 of which 7,410 are females. The loss has been 
chiefly to Tonk 6,116 and to Shahpura 3,006 persons. 

The movement between Banswara and the other States has been very 
small and has been confined almost entirely to the neighbouring State of 
Partabgarh to whom it has lost close on 1,000 persons. 

Partabgarh has gained 2,502 persons who mostly come from Mewar and 
Banswara- 

Dungarpur shows a loss of under 1,000 most of whom are to be found in 
Mewar. 
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Sirohi has gained over 12,000 persons. By far the greatest number of 
these are from Marwar which has sent 8,605 persons more than it has received 
from Sirohi. From Jaipur there has been a gain of over 1,700 and from Me- 
war of over 1,000. 

The movement to and from several of the States in the Eastern Division 
has been large. 

Jaipur shows a net loss of 75,559 persons, males 27,335 and females 48,224. 
The greatest loss has been to Alwar to which State it has given over 25,000 
persons more than it has received, of whom 7 2 per cent, are females. This 
indicates that the movement is mainly due to intermarriage probably between 
the chief agricultural tribes of the two States, the Jats, Ahirs, Gujars and 
Minas. To Bharatpur and Karauli, the other States on its eastern border, it loses 
in the aggregate over 16,000 persons and to Tonk, Bundi and Kotah in the 
south over 8,000 ; 2,000 and 5,000 respectively. To Kotah alone of all the 
States does Jaipur send a slight excess of males over females. Although the 
movement to and from Marwar is very evenly balanced Jaipur loses to the other 
two Rathore States of Kishangarh and Bikaner on its western and north- 
western borders 5,528 and 7,695 persons respectively, the females in each case 
largely exceeding the males. The movement between these States is almost 
entirely due to intermarriage which is particularly common between the Kach- 
waha and Rathore clans of Rajputs. 

Kishangarh gains over 9,000 persons— mostly females— nearly all of whom 
come from Jaipur and Marwar. 

The small estate of Lawa receives over 1,000 persons more than it sends 
most of whom are natives of Jaipur and Tonk. 

The interchange of population between Alwar and the States of Jaipur and 
Bharatpur has been considerable, but the total net gain of over 25,000 has 
been entirely from Jaipur. The exchange with Bharatpur has been very even. 

Bharatpur has gained 9,791 persons of whom nearly 9,000 are from Jaipur 
the remainder coming from Dholpur. 

The movement to and from Dholpur is slight and the small surplus of 
534 is due to the gain from Karauli. 

Karauli has gained over 4,500 persons. The exchange has been mainly with 
the neighbouring States of Jaipur, Bharatpur and Dholpur. It has lost 1,276 to 
Dholpur and 539 to Bharatpur as against a gain of 7,577 from Jaipur. 

Jhalawar shows a gain of over 5,000 persons. The majority of these are 
from Kotah and Tonk. Other States which have contributed to the surplus 
are Jaipur, Mewar and Marwar. 

Tonk has received over 13,000 persons in excess of what it has sent to 
other States. It has lost to Jhalawar and Kotah but has gained considerably 
from Jaipur and Mewar, the gain in each case being mostly in females. 

Bundi has gained 657 persons. The gain has been chiefly from Jaipur 
from which State it has received 2,339 persons more than it has given. It has 
lost over 1,900 persons to Kotah and 700 to Tonk. 

Kotah shows a net gam of nearly 12,000 persons with males in excess many 
of whom, m all probability, are persons who emigrated at the beginning of the 
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famine when Kotah itself was not seriously aflPected. The gain has been from 
Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, Bundi, Tonk and Bharatpur. The only State to which 
it has lost any considerable number is Jhalawar to whom it has sent 1,900 
persons more than it has received. 

Last comes the Chiefship of Shahpura which has gained a little over 
4,000 persons the majority of whom are females. Over three-fourths of 
the gain are from Mewar while from both Marwar and Jaipur it has obtained 
over 300 persons, 

57. The figures of the migration between Rajputana and other parts of 
India are given in Subsidiary Table IV. A glance at this Statement will show 
that Rajputana has lost to each Province, the loss being mainly due — so far 
as it is possible to judge — to temporary emigration during the famine although 
in some cases the excess of females over males shows that the movement is 
connected with intermarriages between the border populations. 

58. To take first the district of Ajmer-Merwara and the territories bor- 
dering on Rajputana— 


Wnveraeiii between 
Kaj]iiit,ina and other 
parlH of Jinha. 


From Ajmer-Merwara, a British district situated almost in the centre of 
Rajputana and between which and the Native States, especially those bordering 
on it, there is a constant interchange of population, Rajputana receives 18,586 
persons, and gives 70,945 persons : the net loss to Rajputana being 52,359 per- 
sons, males 23,257 and females 29,102. The Shahpura estate receives 2,184 
persons more than it gives. Sirohi gains 309 persons, Kotah 224 and Partab- 
garh, Jhalawar and Lawa 55, 40 and 23 respectively. All the other States 
have lost. Those from whom the greater part of the gain to Ajmer-Merwara 
has been obtained are Marwar, Jaipur and Mewar who have given respectively 
23,063 persons, 16,424 persons and 7,915 persons more than they have re- 
ceived. Compared with the movement in 1891 there has been an increased o-ain 
to Ajmer-Merwara of 20,815 persons of which 67 per cent, are females. 

The Bombay Presidency gains 123,337 persons, males 76,7 17 and females 
46,620. Rajputana supplies a large number of recruits to the Native Reo-i- 
ments and there are also many Marwari traders in the city of Bombav and other 
important commercial towns. 


Exclusive of the large proportion of people, chiefly males, returned in the 
Bombay Schedules as born in Rajputana without the addition of the name of 
the State to which they belong, by far the greater number are from the States 
of Marwar and Jaisaltner. The former shows a net loss of 59,783 persons and 
the latter of 23,560. In both cases the male emigrants far exceed the female 
There is a large periodic and reciprocal migration between Jai.salmer and the 
western districts of Marwar, and Sind. In the rainy season many Sindis brin<r 
their flocks and herds to graze on the excellent pasturage obtainable at that time 
of }ear in the desert tracts, and tow'ards the beginning of the year the move- 
ment is the other way, large numbers of Jaisalmeris and of the inhabitants of 
the western districts of Marwar taking their cattle and sheep into Sind, The 
railway works and canal extensions in progress in Sind have also attracted 
many of the hardy inhabitants of the Rajputana desert. Jaipur gives to Bom- 
bay 4,456 persons more than it receives. These are mostl y men, probably from 
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Siiaikhar/ati the chie£ recruiting g^round. The net gain to Bombay from Mewar 
is 4, L2:^ but the majority of these are females and the gain is probably due to in- 
termarriages with the people in tbe neighbouring districts and States in Gujarat. 
The gain from or loss to other States is insignificant. The movement with the 
Bombay Presidency is almost the same as at the last Census, the actual loss to 
Rajputaua being 612 persons only more than in 1891. 

To Central /nrfia there is a net loss of 121.463 persons, males 61,760, 
females 59,703. The States which supply the greater part of these people are 
Marwar, Jaipur, Mewar, Tonk, Jhalawar andEotah. 

Marwar has lost 34,211 persons, males 16,404 and females 17,807. Com- 
tiared witli the loss in 1891, the males show a decrease and the females an increase. 
The increase in the number of females given to Central India is probably due to 
marriages with people living in the Central India States. Jaipur has lost 26,932 
persons with males in excess but th’.s loss is considerably less than the net loss 
in 1891 w'hen it amounteil to 34,113 persons, the reduction being most marked 
m the case of the males. Mewar shows a lo.ss of 2l,2G3 persons, the females 
e.xceeding the males by nearly 800. The movement between Mewar and the 
Central India Stues has been less than in 1891 but the net loss to Mewar is 
greater owing to a large decrease in the number of psrstns received from Cen- 
tral India. Although I have received no explanation of the cause, it is pro- 
bably due to wives returning to their fathers houses during the famine and 
taking tiieir children tvith them. Tonk loses 11,309 persons, with females 
in exoe-s. The greater portion of the loss may be attributed to marriages 
with people living over the border, for emigration from this State in the famine 
i-i behoved to have been comparatively small. Jhalawar and Kotah have both 
lost over 4,000 persons. In the former State the greater loss has been in 
males and points to real emigration ; but iu Kotah nearly 80 per cent, of the 
loss IS in temales which indicates that the movement is mainly due to the mar- 
riage customs noted above. The net gain or loss to the other States is very 
small. In 1891 the balance against Rajputana was 119,730 persons, males, 

7 i,467, females 48,263. There has thus been an increase in the year 1901 of 
1-4 percent, iu the number of emigrants to Central India. The increase 
has been entirely among the females for the male emigrants are less than the 
number returned in 1891. 

T\xo to the UrUte l Provinces of Agra ' and Oiidh is slightly less 

than that to Ajmer-Mcrwara, amounting to 52,156 persons, males 25,886 and 
femaiCS 26, 2i 0. There has been the usual interchange of marriage relations, 
the number of females received from and given to the United Provinces being 
iu each case larger than that of the males. The balance of gain to the United Pro- 
vinces is, however, some 23,987 persons more than in 1891 and the cause of this 
inci eased gaiu is due almost entirely to a reduction in the number of people 
oi the United Provinces enumerated in Rajputana as compared with the number 
at the previous Census. It would not perhaps be incorrect to attribute this 
reduction to the temporary return to the homes of their relatives in the United 
Provinces, in order to escape the distress as well as the fever epidemic which 
followed after the famine, of many who had married in Rajputaua, 
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The movement is, as usual, greatest with the neighbouring states of Bha- 
ratpur and Dholpur although in the former the net loss of 15,670 persons 
is considerably less than that of 1891. On the other hand Jaipur sends out 
16,411 persons more than it receives with males in excess of the females; Bika- 
ner furnishes an excess of 9,710 persons, and Marwar of 5,785. Among the 
latter are doubtless a number of the enterprising class of Marwari Banias. 

The States of Sirohi and Kotah have gained respectively 1,398 and 1,501 
persons. The losses or gains to the other States are trifling. 

To the Punjab, Rajputana sends 268,761 persons, and receives 77,403, the 
net loss to Rajputana being 191,358 persons, males 90,125 and females 101,233. 

Compared with the figures of 1891 the excess of emigrants to the Punjab over 
the immigrants received from that Province has increased by 80,484, males 
40,175 and females 40,309. The emigration has been greatest from the States 
of the Western Division. The excess of loss over gain to Bikaner is 106,370 
persons with females slightly in excess of males. Jaisalmer sends out 10,770 
more persons than it receives, among which the males are in a slightly higher 
proportion to the females, and Marwar parts with about 12,000 persons with 
the sexes almost evenly divided. Most of the States in the Southern Division 
have gained slightly from the Punjab. There is practically no interchange on 
account of marriages and the gain is entirely due to the Pathans and Vilyatis 
employed in the Police and irregular forces of the States. 

With some of the States of the Eastern Division such as Jaipur, Alwar, 
and Bharatpur, the emigration, judging from the large excess of females, is 
mainly due to intermarriage, but a fairly large proportion, no doubt, consists of 
persons who left their homes on the first signs of famine. Jaipur has sent 
out over 37,000 persons, Alwar over 14,000 and Bharatpur over 9,000 more 
than the number received, the women in each case largely outnumbering the 
men. 

I have not got the figures of the districts or Native States of the Punjab 
to which the greater part of the emigrants have gone, but from what I have 
been able to ascertain locally, it would appear that the emigration from the 
States of the Western Division, more specially from the States of Bikaner 
and Jaisalmerj has been chiefly to the Bahawalpur and Patiala States, the 
Chenab Colony, and the districts of Hissar and Sirsa. Judging from the even 
proportion of the males to females, the emigration from these States, even if 
only temporary, seems to be real and mainly due to the famine which it is 
known caused a large exodus from the desert tracts. The movement from the 
States of the Eastern Division has been to Gurgaon, Firozpur, Delhi, Rohtak 
and Karnal. 

59. Of the Provinces and States situated at some distance from Rajputana otlier parts of in 
Assam receives 9,336 persons, mostly males, who are probably labourers in the 
tea gardens with a few soldiers and policemen. The total number received 
from Assam is 8 only. 

To Baluchistan the net loss is 1,077 persons, chiefly males, who are 
mostly soldiers or persons connected with the army. 

The Baroda State receives 3,814 persons more than it sends. Most of these 
come from Marwar and are probably traders. 
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Effor.t of migration 
on the iiiipulatioii. 


Movement tietween 
Kajputana ami foreign 
• ■<inntrie''. 


Europe. 


Continents. 


Pe’'centage of tini- 
total popula- 
tion oorn in States. 


Bengal receives from Rajputana 39,689 persons more than it sends of whom 
68 per cent are males. The States of Jaipur, Bikaner and Marwar supply by 
far the greater portion of these emigrants most of whom are probably con- 
nected with trade. 

To Berar there is a net loss of 29,098 persons, males 19,175 and females 
9,923. Although some of these may be traders the majority probably consists 
of emigrants who went to work in the harvests and prospect the land. 

The Central Provinces have received 26,306 persons more than they have 
given. Most of these have come from Marwar, Jaipur and Mewar. The loss 
to each State, except Kotah where the numbers are trifling, is chiefly in males 
a considerable number of whom may be traders. 

To the Hyderabad State Rajputana has lost 13,727 persons. Separate 
figures for the different States could not be furnished and it is not possible 
therefore to state from which States these people emigrated. 

Madras has gained 1,309 persons mostly males. 

The figures for Burma, Coorg, Kashmir and Mysore are very small and 
their aggregate causes a loss to Rajputana of 1,265 persons only. 

60. The net result of emigration and immigration between Rajputana and 
other parts of India is an excess of emigration over immigration of 666,364 per- 
sons, males 360,711 and females 305,653 or 6*8 per cent, of the population. 

61. From Asiatic countries beyond India we have 379 persons, males 
324 and females 55. Of these 308 come from Afghanistan, 2 from Ceylon, 56 
from Nepal, 1 from Siam, 4 from the Straits Settlements, 5 from Arabia, 1 
from China, and 2 from Turkey-in-Asia. 

62. The number of persons returned as having been born in Europe is 
278, of whom 187 were males and 91 females. Out of this number 170 males 
and 85 females came from the United Kingdom, and of these persons, 191 were 
born in England and Wales, 39 in Scotland, 24 in Ireland, and 1 in the Channel 
Isles. The natives of France and Germany number 5 and 4 males respectivelv. 
Portugal gives 3 persons, Russia 2, Spain 4, and Denmark, Hungary, Italy, 
Malta and Turkey 1 each. 

63. The number born in Africa is 16 of which one-half come from Mau- 
ritius. From America we receive 9, from Australia 6, and one was born at 
sea. 

The number who did not return any birth-place is 39. 

64. Subsidiary Tables V and ^ I show the proportional immigration 
and emigration per 10,000 of the population, the details of which have been 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs. From the former of these two state- 
ments it will be seen that no less than 9,759 persons out of every 10,000 have 
been born within the limits of Rajputana, and 241 are immigrants from beyond 
of which 238 are from territory adjoining Rajputana. Full details of the ac- 
tual number of emigrants from each State are unfortunately not available as in 
some Provinces the individual States of Rajputana were either not recorded 
in the schedules or were not tabulated separately. For Rajputana the percent- 
age of emigrants to the total population born in Rajputana is 8*7. The male 
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emigrants amount to 8‘3 per cent, and the female emigrants to 9’1 per cent, 
respectively of the total males and females born in the Province. 

It has been stated in paragraph 50 that the effect of emigration on the 
population is greatest in the Western Division, and this return shows that the 
percentage of emigrants from the Western Division, which amounts to 13-1 
per cent, of the total number of persons born in the 3 States of which it is 
composed, is considerably larger than the percentages of emigrants from either 
of the other two Divisions. The exodus has been greatest from Jaisalmer 
where the percentage of emigrants reaches the high figure of 35'9, males 37-5, 
and females 33-7 per cent. Bikaner also shows a high rate, the percentage 
amounting to 22-6 with females in excess of the males. Marwar has parted 
with a far smaller proportion of its native born population than either of the 
two States just mentioned, the percentage of emigrants being 9-5 with females 
slightly in excess. Of the three Divisions the Southern with a percentage of 5 ’6 
shows the least emigration. In one State, namely, Partabgarh, the outgoing 
movement has been large for the percentage comes to 17’3, but this rate is excep- 
tional and in Mewar, which comes next in order of the proportion of emigrants 
to the native born, the percentage drops to 6‘8. In both States the female 
emigrants are proportionately more numerous than the males. From the other 
States in tnis Division emigration has been comparatively trifling. The East- 
ern Division shows a percentage of emigrants to the total native born of 7 "2, 
males 5'9 and females 8'7 per cent. The movement has been greatest from 
Jhalawar where the percentage reaches the high figure of 23’3, males 19’6 and 
females 27'5 per cent. Tonic with 18'6, Bharatpur with 16‘8, Kishangarh 
with 15'6, Dholpur with 14'3, Karauli with 11'2 and Alwar with IIT all show 
high percentages ; in each case the percentage of the female emi'jrants largely 
exceeds that of the male emigrants. The States of Jaipur and Bandi, with 
percentages of 9'6 and 8 '2 respectively, have also parted with a substantial 
number of their natural subjects. From Kotah the emigrants have not exceed- 
ed 5'2 of the State born, and from Shahpura the exodus has been very small. 

Maps No. 5 and No. 6 are attached which show in certain scales of 
percentages, the immigration into and emigration from each State in Rajpu- 
tana. The information regarding immigration is complete but the percentages 
of the emigrants — as previously pointed out — are necessarily somewhat under- 
stated owing to the impossibility of obtaining complete statistics for the 
diflferent States from some Provinces where all the Rajputana born persons 
have been grouped together as having been born in “Rajputana” without 
any distinction of the States to which they belong. 

65. The variation in migration since 1891 is shown in Subsidiary Table variation in migration. 

VII. 

The percentage of persons born in the different States to their total 
population is on the whole larger than it was in 1891 being 97’59 as against 
96'56, but there has been an actual decrease of 18’05 among the state-born and of 
18'91 on the total enumerated population, the result — as already pointed out — of 
the several years of scarcity during the last decade ending with the great famine 
of 1899-1900 which caused a high mortality and increased emigration. 

The circumstances of the different States with respect to the decrease of 
their population and the increased emigration which has taken place have 
already been discussed and further remarks are not necessary. 


Comparison of actual 
and estimated population. 
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66. The actual population, as compared with what the population 
would have been had the normal annual rate of increase for India when the 
last Census was taken — which was about 9’2 per 1,000 — been maintained over 
the total enumerated population of 1891, is shown in Subsidiary Table VIII, 
According to this calculation the population of Kajputana should be greater 
than it is by 2,377,516 persons. But if two-thirds of the estimate made in 
1891 of the unenumerated Bhils and Grassias — who have been excluded from 
the figures given in column 4 of Subsidiary Table YIII— be added to this 
number and an allowance made for a rate of increase on this reduced estimate 
similar to that made for the general population, namely, 9*2 per 1,000, then the 
population of Rajputana will be found to be less than it should be by about 
2i millions and this figure does not probably exaggerate the losses caused by 
the severe famine and by the unprecedently fatal epidemic of malarial fever 
which followed after the famine, as well as by the epidemics of cholera and 
the greater emigration which occurred during the period of distress. Com- 
paring the Birthplace returns of 1891 given in Table XI (B) of the General 
Tables of India with those of 1901, we find that the net loss to Rajputana 
through excess of emigration over immigration in 1901 exceeded the net loss 
in 1891 by roughly 178,000 persons; and we may not be far wrong if we 
put down about two-thirds, (1,548,000) of the remaining decrease of the 
population to the famine and to its attendant ills especially fevers, and about 
one-third (774,000) to a lower birthrate. If no allowance is made for 
exaggeration in the estimate of the Bhils in 1891 and if the rate 
of increase of 9'2 per 1,000 is taken on the total enumerated and estimated 
population of 1891 (12,220,343) then the loss will be 2,610,000 and this, 
according to the calculation made above, would be distributed between the 
three heads as follows : — 

Increased Emigration ... ... 178,000 

Deaths ... ... ... 1,621,000 

Lower Birthrate ... ... ... 811,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Rainfall of the States of Rajputana for each year from 1891 to 1900, 
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Variation in relation to Density since 1881 . 
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16-90 

— 26,849 

1-29 

179 

153 

Karauli ... 



+ -13 

“T 

531 

+ 8,116 

120 

12f> 

1-20 

•Ih.il.iwar... 


. . . 

— 40-32 

*r 

-40 

— 60,186 

111 

187 

186. 

Ki^haiig.irh 

CM 

• • « 

— 27-52 

*r* 

11 t! 

— 21,663 

106 

146 

131 

Hiiali’iura... 


* • . 

— 32-95 

4- 

22 99 

— 9,074 

105 

157 

1-28 

Kotah ... 


» - 1 

— 24-i9 

*T* 

1-61 

— 162,.523 

96 

126 

124 

Liuudi <»« 

... 

... 

— 42-09 

+ 

16-09 

— 83,474 

77 

133 

115 

Southern Dmaion 


.. • 

— S4-3S 

+ 

23 35 

—353,540 

79 

121 

93 

Bansivara and Kusalgarh 


• «. 

— 11-12 

+ 

78 80 

+ 61,350 

85 

96 

63 

Mewar ... 


A. . 

— 40.41 


19 79 

— 412,932 

81 

136 

113 

Sirnhi ... ... 



— 17-79 

4 - 

31-51 

+ 11.641 

79 

96 

73 

Unnaarpur 

«*• 

.A. 

+ 1-68 

+ 

1391 

+ 13,674 

69 

68 

CO 

I'aitabgarh ... 


• «# 

— 40 86 

+ 

10-94 

— 27,273 

59 

99 

89 

Western EiTiaicn 

«*C 


— 25'38 

+ 

46 36 

+ 218,780 

85 

47 

82 

Marwar ...‘ ... 

• *« 

• *« 

— 23-44 

+ 

43-84 

+ 177,947 

1 65 

72 

60 

Bikaner ... 


• «. 

— 29 73 

+ 

63 44 

-f- 75.606 

25 

36 

22 

JaisaUner ... 

• •• 

• l • 

— 36-59 

+ 

6-99 

— 34,773 

1 5 

7 

7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Movement of Population between Eajputana States. 


Statss. 


Bikaner ... 

•Taisalmer 
Marwar ... 

Me^ar 
B,in-!%vara and Kusalgarh 
P.irtati"arh 
I’lingarpiir 
Sir'ihi 
J.iipi r 
Kis.hangarh 
Lawa 
.A ! 'V ar 
Bliaratpur 
rtiinipiir ., 

Karinli .. 

•Ih.'Ja'.s’ar 
Tonk 
f'Urili 
Kotah 
Shahpnra. 

Knipiitatia, {unspecified 


Receives from other 
Rajputaxa states. 


Persona. Males. 


18,983 
4,974 
20,126 
12, -290 
ol7 
3,341 
589 
13.641 
48,583 
13.01 )G 
1,123 
.58,786 
39,232 
6.803 
16.895 
9 112 
23.163 
12.242 
23.266 
4,669 


Females 


7.611 

1.199 

7.153 

5,882 

323 

1,513 

290 

5.855 

16,153 

4,037 

318 

19.087 

15,9-25 

2.360 

5,555 

3,915 

7.927 

4.741 

12.060 

1,703 


11,372 
3,775 
12,973 
6,408 
294 
1,828 
2.99 
7,786 
32,430 
8,969 
804 
40,699 
23.3il7 
4,443 
11..310 
5 197 
15,2.36 
7, .501 
11.208 
2,966 


Sends to other 
Rajputana States. 


Persons. 


9,818 

1,203 

45,671 

22.654 

1,653 

839 

1,521 

1,619 

124.142 

3,950 

74 

33.241 

29,441 

6,269 

12.343 

3,683 

9.730 

13,586 

11.422 

562 

10 


Males. 


3,388 
498 
i:,r,->4 
8,838 
758 
399 
738 
597 
43,488 
1,565 
4H 
12,741 
9,721 
2.f 04 
4,653 
1,989 
3,8.36 
4.346 
4,687 
184 
7 


Females 


6,460 
705 
28,047 
13,818 
875 
440 
783 
1.022 
80 654 
2,SS5 
26 
20.500 
19,720 
3,665 
7,690 
1.694 
5.891 
7,2.39 
6,835 
378 
3 


Gain or Loss. 


Persons. 


4 - 

"f" 


+ 

j- 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

4 * 

+ 

+ 

-4- 

4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 


9,135 
S,771 
25,545 
10,364 
1,016 
2, .50-2 
932 
12,022 
76,559 
9.956 
1!048 
25.54.3 
9,791 
534 
4,552 
5,429 
13,433 
657 
11.844 
4,107 


Males. 


+ 

+ 


+ 

4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 


4,223 

701 

10,471 

2.954 

435 

1,114 

448 

5,258 

27,335 

2.472 
270 

5,346 
6,204 
• 244 

902 
1.926 
4,091 
395 

7.473 
1,519 


Females. 


10 


+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4 * 

+ 

4" 

■f 

+ 

-i“ 

+ 


4,912 

3.070 

15,074 

7,410 

581 

1,.388 

484 

6,764 

48,224 

6,684 

778 

20,199 

3.587 
778 

3,650 

3,503 

9,342 

262 

4,371 

2.588 

















SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Movement between Rajputana and other parts op India. 




Emigeasts to Other 

PltuVIKCES. 


ISIMIGRAN'TS FROM OTHER 
PSOVISCKS. 



EAJPUTAITA. 

Western Division 

Bikaner ... ... 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar ... 

Sontliern Division 

Mewar ... 

Eanswara and Kusalgarh 

PartabgarVi 

Dnngarpur 

Sirohi 

Eastern Dirlsion ... 

Jaipur ... ... 

Kishangarh 

Lawa ... 

Alwar ... 

Bliaratpur 

Dholpur... ... 

Karauli... ... 

Jbalawar ... 

Took ... ... 

Bundi ... ... 

Kutah ... ... 

Miahpura 

Rajputana, {unvpecifiedi) 


899,983 451 , 15344 : 8,830 233,619 90,442 

342,645 187,035 155,610 2 3,412 12,164 



342,645 187,035 155,610 

150,108 78,017 72,061 

36,591 22,115 14,146 

155,940 { 86,843 69,lu3 


11,248 


65,131 I 30,142 34,989 j 28,427 | 13,870 j 14,657 

50,363 22,825 27,6?.8 

2,719 1 1,327 1,392 

8,141 I 4,014 4,127 

818 372 446 600 326 274 

3,090 1.604 1,486 7,4-24 4,C97 3,327 

336,700 167,721 218,979 181,78 0 64,408 117,372 


149,664 76,717 72,947 

9,258 3,483 5,775 


58,063 

79,043 

33,091 

4,787 

16.967 

16,743 

2,620 

16,440 

24 

105,507 


20,940 

28,478 

13,663 

1,951 

7,262 

7,125 

1,499 

6,588 

15 

66,265 


37,123 

50,565 

19,428 

2,836 

9.705 

9,618 

1,121 

9,852 

9 

39,252 : 


20,900 

6,627 

26 

.37,549 

49,054 

28.968 

3,918 

13.109 
4,357 

742 

14.110 1 
2,421 


Net gain 

or loss ( 

+ )(-) 

Persons. 

j Males. 

Females. 

8 


9 

10 

-666,364 

— 

360,711 

“305,653 

—319,233 

— 

174,871 

—144,362 

—1 3.3,250 



69,515 

— 63,735 

— 35,785 

— 

21,719 

— 14,066 

—150,198 

— 

83,037 

— 66,561 

— 36,704 

— 

16,272 

— 20,432 

— 37,073 



16,178 

— 20.895 

— 1.383 

— 

6.31 

— 732 

— 2,361 

— 

1,890 

— 474 

— 218 


46 

- 172 

-t- 4,3.34 

-r 

2,493 

1,811 

—204 920 


103,313 

— lol 607 

— 128,764 


67,781 

— 60,983 

— 2,631 

— . 

1,298 

— 1,333 

-r 2.') 


8 

+ 17 

— 20..M4 

— 

10,097 

— 10,417 

— 29.989 

— 

11,340 

— 18,649 

— 4,123 

— 

4,778 

+ 6'i5 

— 869 

— 

709 

— 100 

- 3.8.58 

— 

2.318 

- 1,510 

— 12,386 

— 

5.3C7 

- 7,079 

— 1.878 


1.079 

— 799 

- 2.330 


517 

— 2.847 

+ 2,397 

•4“ 

869 

4- L528 

—105507 


66,255 

— 39,252 


® JlewarCols. 5 and 7 include 5, 5 British India, unspecified. 

® Sirohi Cols. 5, 6, and 7 include 25, 16 and 9 British India, un.specified. 


Divisions and states. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— (Conimwc^.) 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Net gain or loss (-^) (— ) 


RAJPUTANA ... 

Western Division ... 

Bikaner 

Jaisalmer 

Maiwar 

Southern Division ... 
Mewar 

Ban.swar.a & Kiisalgarh 

Partabgai'h 

Dungarpiir ... 

Sirohi 

Eastern Division ... 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Jhalawar 
Tonk ... 

Bundi 

Kotah 

Shahpnra ... 
Rajputana, {unspecified) 



ANDAMANS. 


Emi- IImmigeants Net gain or loss 
rantsto I froji ( ) 


18 19 j 20 21 22 23 24 


— 52,359 — 23,257 — 29.102 94 15 1 


10,814 

14,025 

659 

1,057 

143 

108 

120 

103 

34 

4 

2 

4 

10,637 

13,913 

537 

950 

4,092 

7,453 

1,649 

1 

2.327 

3,890 

7,355 

1,300 

2,030 

3 

1 



1 


34 

22 

16 

’2 

4 


182 

95 

311 

275 

15,025 


4,645 

8,249 

8,405 

10,635 

961 

1,655 

3,129 

5,346 

1,907 

4,281 



6 

17 

1,087 

779 

102 

128 

933 

690 

127 

113 

61 

74 

16 

34 

88 

62 

9 

6 

28 

31 

65 

34 

581 

731 

133 

180 

633 

433 

216 

119 

180 

197 

384 

217 



719 

1,465 

279 

279 

... 

... 


— 2.3,423 — 10,155 — 


— 28 — 

— 32 — 

— 23,063 — 

— 7.569 — 

— 7,916 _ 

— 4 — 

+ 55 -|- 

— l-i — 

+ 309 + 


23 

32 

10,100 


2,590 _ 

3 _ 

33 4- 

12 — 
129 + 


12,968 45 2 4 .. 

5 5 1 

12,903 io "i ‘l 7 .' 

5,126 5 10 


- 108—93 —15 

-16 —14 —2 

-6 — 5 — I 

-io —’9 ~'i 
-15 — 5 —10 


21.109 10,380 — 10,729 69 


16.124 

2,287 

23 

1,6.36 

1,383 

85 

136 


7,414 _ 

1,222 _ 
6 + 
985 — 

806 — 
45 — 

79 — 


+ 

37 

+ 

— 

448 

— 

317 

— 


204 


+ 

719 



8,980 I 36 I .. 
1,065 

17 

651 4 

577 18 ... 

40 12 ... 

56 

3 

551 

311 ... ., 

20 ... I ... 

1,465 ... 

279 5 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE iy.—{Contd.) 



■'Western Disrisioa 

Bikaner 
Jaiealiner 
Jli. w ar 

Southern division 

Mewar 

Baiis'.vara nnd Kusalgarh 

F’ai tabgarh 
Dimgarpur 
Siruhi 

Eastern Eivieion 


Jaipur 

Kibhangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Jhala war 

Tonk 

Bundi 

Kotah 

Bhabpura 

Rajputana, (wispecided) 


BALUCHISTAN, 


Net sain ob loss (-}-) ( — }! Emisrants to I 

I I FROM 


F. M. r. F. Total 


32 33 34 35 36 


2 -9,328-7,272 -2,0561-1,087 47 48 


1 + 5 + 4 + 1 63 26 38 

••• 27 4 ... 

22 16 

4- 5 4 -I- 1 19 6 


8 6 
2 2 


■j- 3 I -f- 2 1 

+ 1 ... + 1 


+ 1 + 


+ 1 + 


-9,316j— 7,278 I— 2,058 I Il5 | '3 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—(Conid.) 




Emigrants to Iimmigbants from Net gain or loss (-f) (— ) 


BOMBAY. 


Emigrants to 


Males. Females 


Total. Males. Females. I Males. I Females. 


53 54 55 


RAJPUTANA 


.. 19,178 9,929 3 


-29,098 -19,175 


81,491 50,865 


Western Division 

Bikaner 

Jaiwilmer 

Marwar 

Southern Division 

Mewar 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 

Partahgarh 

Duiigarpur 

Sirohi 


+ 4 + 1 

+ 4 + 1 

+ 2+2 

+ 1 + 1 


31,847 


Eastern Division 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bliar.itpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Jhalawar 

Tonk ... 

Bundi ... 

Kotah ... 

Phahpura ... 

Rajputana, ( unspecified) 


19,178 I 9,929 

























SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.^iContd.) 


BALrciu-.;'AN'. 

Gai.n op. 

j L0S3-(-f ) (— ) 


Femiile-. 


38 

-1,039 

-38 

— SG 

— 18 

— 27 

22 

13 

— 4 

-IG 

4- 

+ 4 

— 4 

+ 4 

2 

^ 4 

— 4 

+”i 

— 3 

— 892 

—13 

— 361 

— 3 

-'131 

— 371 

— 21 

— 3 

— 6 

— 5 

— 1 

— 'llo 

—"3 


BARODA STATE. 


FROM 


>ET GAIN OR LOSS (+) (— ) EMIGRANTS TO 


1 J'niiRwrs 
FROm. 


Net gain ior loss (+) ( — ) 



222 I S7 
113 9 


M. P. M. F. I Total 


2 , 295 — 1 . 51927,822 ] 12.751 1 508 376 1 — 39,689 — 27,314 




+ 4 -f 


— 

•) 

— 

51 

21 

— 

78 

— 

168 



10.3 


3 

“T 

" 3 


—11,528 

— 8,7C8 

— 5 

— 2,755 

— 610 


— 33 — 

— 577 — 
2 + 2 


lOG — 19,074 — 12,444 

g I „„ I 


28 — 19 — 

18 — ”’l09 — 


4 + 8 + 

— 16 — 

— 189 — 

+ 1 — 

— 22 — 

— 3,018 — 


22 1 + 


— 

21G 

- 

69 



4 



177 

+ 

2 

+ 

32 

— 

6,605 

__ 

6,630 

— 

9 



9 

4" 

1 

+ 

4 

+ 

37 

+ 

4 

+ 

3 

+ 

3 

— 

9 

— 

1.442 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lN.^(Contd) 


IlIMIOP.ASTS FROM 


Males. Female.?. I Total. Males. Females. I Males. Females. I Males. Females. I Total. Males. Females 


Males. 

Female.?. 

C2 

63 

4,774 

4,245 

1,123 

941 

68 

36 

192 

224 

863 

681 

3,109 

2,926 

959 

451 

132 

18.5 

30 

17 

188 

237 

1,800 

2,036 

542 

878 

193 

123 

28 

12 

32 

19 

85 

SO 

8 

2 

1 

5 

44 

13 

17 

15 

7 

10 

95 

86 

32 

13 

• •• 

•“ 1 


BOMBAY. 


Net GAIN OR LOSS (-}-) ( — ) 



Immigrants from 

Males. 

F emales. 

69 

70 

18 

9 

14 

6 

13 

4 

... 


1 

1 

2 


• •• 

• a. 

• •• 

• .. 

• •• 




2 

• • • 

2 

4 

2 

1 




o 

• •• 

o 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

• »» 


*•* 

... 




NETGilN OR LOSS (-j-) ( — ) 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

71 

72 

73 

-526 

—451 

-75 

+ 19 

+ 14 

+ 6 

+ 17 

+ 13 

+ 4 

+"' 2 

+■■■ 1 

V" 1 

+ 2 

+ 2 

... 

... 

-r’" 2 

-T-”’ 3 


+ 6 

+ 2 

4- 4 

-r 3 

t O 

H"- 

-r i 

+"' 3 

... 

• O 

■^... ■ 

—553 

— 469 

— 84 





























SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY . -{Contd.) 



CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Emigrants TO Iimmigrasts from I Net gain or loss (-j-) (—) 


CENTRAL 

PROVINCES. 


HAJPUTANA 

Western Sivision 

Likaner ... ... 

Jaisi.inier 

Marwar ... 

SsutEern Division 

Mewar 

Ranswara and Kusalgarli 

Partabgarh 

Dungarpur 

Siriilii ... ... 

Sastern Division 

Jai|iur ... ... 

Kisliangarh 

Lawa 

A Lv ar ... ... 

Bliaratpur ... 

Dliolpnr ... 

Karaidi ... ... 

Jkalawar 

'look ... ... 

Bundi ... ... 

Kotah ... ... 

.Shabpnra 

Raiputana (Unipecified) 



169 

114 

26 

25 

18 

19 

125 

70 

4,916 

7,380 

2,288 

3,240 


457 

1,877 

3,564 

111 

25 


94 

14,806 

24,488 

554 

615 

45 

40 

1 

182 

"204 

252 

318 

2.884 

5,978 

884 

1,950 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 


78 


79 


£0 

-121,.463 

— 

61,760 

— 

59,703 

— 

36.034 


17,223 

— 

18,811 


1,078 


336 



742 


745 



483 

— 

262 

— 

31.211 

— 

16,404 

— 

17,807 

— 

22,649 

— 

11,462 

— 

11,187 


21,263 

— 

10,246 

— 

11,017 



1.850 



929 

— 

921 

+ 

'389 

— 

494 

+ 

883 


291 

— 

69 

— 

222 

1 

nr 

36G 

1 

"T 

276 

» 

“T 

90 

— 

53,701 

— 

27,874 

— 

25,827 


26,932 

_ 

14 , .505 


12,427 


417 

— 

138 

— 

279 

+ 

1 

+ 

1 


... 


1,768 


1,123 

— 

643 

___ 

2.800 



831 

— 

1,969 

+ 

138 

— 

1,671 

+ 

1.709 


833 



491 


342 


4,821 



3 . 0.30 

— 

1,821 


11.309 



4,926 

— 

6,-383 

. 

775 


501 

— 

274 

- 

4,298 



873 

— 

3,425 


113 

■4“ 

86 

+ 

27 


0.079 



1 

SjS/ 8 




s. 

82 

15,139 

11,529 

5,970 

4,586 

734 

515 

291 

1.37 

4,945 

3,904 

2,255 

2,107 

2,114 

2,02.3 

*135 

'"so 

1 

... 

5 

4 

6,405 

3,766 

4,434 

.3086 

35 

30 

’170 

"’75 

157 

71 

39 

28 

1 

1 

344 

25S 

1 ”225 

"217 

1 i;509 

( 1,070 


Divisions and Statbs. 

I 

1 



EAJPUTANA 


... 

Western Division 


- 

Bikaner ... 

• •• 


Jaisalmer ... 

f •• 

• «. 

Marwar 


... 

Southern Division 


... 

Me war 



Banswara and Kusalgarh 

• *. 

• . 

Partai’garh 

• •• 

... 

IHingarpur 

• •• 

... 

Sirolii 


... 

Eastern Division 


... 

■laipur ... 

• •• 

f .. 

Kihhangarh ... 

• •• 


Law a •.« 

• •• 

• •• 

Alwrr ... 



Blmr.itpnr 

... 

... 

Illnilpnr 


... 

Kdiauli ... 


... 

Jhalawar ... 


t T . 

Tonk ... 


t 1 1 

Bundi ... 



Kotah 



Shahpura 


• •• 

Kajputana (Unspecified.) 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.—{Contd.) 


HYDERABAD (DECCAN.) 


18 50 


49 1 28 


KASH-MIR, 


Emigba-nts to Immigrants from Net gai.n or loss. (+) ( — ) Emigrants to 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Femeles. ^ ^ 

102 103 


122 77 

78 50 

60 45 

"is "’s 


1 1 


17 II 


00 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY.—{Contd). 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

COORG. 

1 IjIMIGRAKTS from 

1. 


Net gain op. 

LOSS. (-J-) (- 

-) 

EhIGP.ANIS TO 

Immigrants 

Net gain ok loss. (.{-) (— ) 

1 Males. 

F cmales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femaltjfc. 

j i'emales. 

'i'0!;;l. 

Mules. 

IVl.lGltMS. 

.".•I 

84 


c' \ 

S-> j 


86 


87 

88 

89 

90 91 

1 

1*2 

93 

■.It 

187 

165 

— 26,306 

— 1LS42 

— 

11,364 

u 

1 

1 

— 15 

— 14 

— 1 

44 j 

SI 

— 

lO,4Sl j 

— 

5,926 

— 

4,555 

a.. 

i 

... 


1 

1 



£1 



T-N't, 



712 

_ 

.■>21 







VA 

5 

— 

-ID) 

— 

•27 S 



132 


... 



... 


‘J 

6 

— 

I'jSoO 


4,9oG 

— 

3S99 

... 

... 



... 


1 

35 

— 

4,2G9 

— 

2,217 

— 

2.072 

... 

... 

1 




} li 

\ 

10 

— 

!,1!G 

— 

2,1ij3 

— 

2.013 

... 


1 





~ 1 

— 



’"l32 

_ 

’ ' 79 

... 



... 

. .« 

... 

i " 



1 

— 

1 







... 


( 

•) i 
^ k 


3'J 

"T 

19 

+ 

20 




. • 

... 


115 

99 

— 

S 927 

— 

5 ,290 

— 

3 667 


... 

: 




IG 

22 



T,4b2 



4,418 

_ 

3,001 



! 




4 

t> 

— 

6S 

— 

31 

— 


... 

... 

... 


!!! 

... 

5 

“ 8 



232 

— 

’"]G5 

__ 

G7 

... 

... 



... 

... 

U 

12 

— 

io4 

— . 

JJO 








... 

... 

iU 

6 

— 

51 

— 

) 

— 

^•> 

... 





... 

5 

~ 11 

+ 

~ 14 

+ 

4 

-f- 

10 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

5 


— 

.V.i; 


339 



•25S 



... j ... 


... 


1 


+ 

1 

+ 

1 

I 






... 

... 

67 

33 

— 

352 


ICS 

— 

184 



1 ... 1 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

+ 

J 


• «« 


1 



* I 


... 





2.579 


1.509 


1,070 

U 

1 

... 

— 15 

— 14 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY .-{ConHnued.) 


KASHMIR. 




MADRAS 






Immigkasts fbom 


Net gain or loss. (-}-) (- 

-) 

Emigrants to 

Immigrants from 

Net gain op 

LOSS (+) (_) 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female^. 

Total. 

Males. 1 

1 

Fomal 


104 

105 


100 


107 


lOS 

109 

110 

Ill 

11-2 

113 


111 

11- 


63 

26 

— 

110 

— 

59 


51 

1,190 

298 

iir 

62 

-1.309 

— 

1,073 

- 236 

20 

4 

— 

104 



58 


46 

157 

45 

4 

O 

— 196 

— 

153 

\ 

— 

43 

1 

... 

— 

104 

— 

59 

— 

45 

3 

... 

2 

3 

-f 1 

— 

- 

-f 

2 

19 

4 


... 

*r 

1 

— 

~ 1 

164 

15 

"" 2 

... 

— ’"l97 


152 


45 

S 

5 

+ 

12 

"r 

7 

-f 

5 

3 


36 

24 

+ 56 

•F 

32 


24 

c 

5 

"T 

11 

*r 

G 

-r 

5 

3 

... 

3 

... 

... 


... 

I - 




— 

1 

— 

1 



... 

... 





... 



2 



9 

"T 

.> 


... 


' 

32 

24 

-f 5G 

+ 

32 

1 

’T 

21 

j, 3o 

17 

-f 

13 

•r 

e 

-r 

4 

82 

3 

78 

36 

-f 21 

— 

4 

+ 

28 

11 

7 



G 

_ 

10 

) -i- 

4 


8 

29 

22 

— ;i5 

— 

49 


14 

1 w 

u 

+ 

4 

-f 

2 


•> 

... 

... 

1 

... 

-f 1 

» 

"T 

1 

... 

’ 10 

3 

1 

t 

T 

4 

H 

-r 

(• 

1 


O 

t 

2 

... 

o 

10 

1 

-r 9 

-1- 

P 

» 

1 

■' i 

‘i 

4 


11 


4 


i 



19 

... “ 

; •«.) 

"T 

19 


2 





... 


... 


... 

1 


-f 1 


1 


f 


-i- 

Q 


2 


... 





... 

1 


1 









■ ■r 



• *. 

... 

... 



1 


3 


-f 

" 3 

+ 

3 


... 

... 


16 

f, 

-U 22 


1C 

“T 

6 ■ 

••• 


— 

51 

— 

”• 17 

— 

14 

948 

"*•215 

... 


“T 4 

— LU'3 

— 

948 

1 

4 

■245 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lV~[Contd.) 





MYSORE. 

PUNJAB. 

Pii'iSjcss A.vD States. 


Euigrasts to 

ImMIGGAXTS FROII 

Net gain op. Loss.f-p) (~» 

Emigrants to 




Malc5. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 



IIG 

117 

118 

no 


12u 


121 

122 

123 

124 

eajputana 


-• 

5S2 

85 

32 

21 

— 

614 

— 

550 

~ 64 

118,902 

149,859 

Western Division 



412 

53 

8 

7 

— 

450 



404 

— 46 

73,253 

72,540 

^'iktner ... 

• •• 


... 

... 

7 

6 

-h 

13 

+ 

7 

+ 6 

GO,C3i3 

61,224 

ilaruar ... 


... 

412 

C3 

”’i 

1 

-r 

1 

4G4 


"411 

-T- 1 

— 53 

5.S2G 

GjT'Jo 

6,234 

G,0S2 

Sonthern Division 



73 

5 

3 

5 

— . 

70 

__ 

70 


544 

363 

Me'.v..r ... 


_ 

GO 

4 

2 

3 


5l> 


5S 

— 1 

390 

287 

Pansuara narf Ku^al-y;,, li 











2 

G 

€5 

Partab^aih 






... 




... 


144 

‘ ' nniTJ.; Liur 
















... 

"is 

1 


■“2 

— 

' 11 

— 

12 

4- 1 

8 

1 

9 

E.%;t;rn Dirlsion 



13 

7 

21 

9 

f 

5 


3 

+ 2 

43,412 

75,186 

Jiiijinr 

... 

... 

IS 

i 

7 

3 

— 

15 

— 

11 

— 4 

20,829 

28,189 

Lau.i 


... 



... 



... 


... 


21 

15 



... 


... 






■ ». 

... 

... 

... 

lUr.irat[iar 

I'iiujpur ... 


... 


... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

14.843 

7,349 

32,676 

34,011 

1- 1- 

KamhiI ... 

«*• 

... 



... 





... 


146' 

88 

Jlialavrar 

1 - ••• 


... 



"’3 


+ 

0 

+ 

3 

6 

3G 

6 

125 

18 

3 

141 

1 Kotnh 


... 



1 


+ 

1 

+ 

1 


16 

10 

1 Sliu'Upura 


... 



10 


"i- 

10 

4“ 

10 


42 

2.9 

Lkfi'JP'itana (Dnspecifletl ") 



70 


... 


— 

“ 90 


79 

— ”■ 20 

1,693 

r,765 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. 

Immigration per 10,000 of Population, 


Dmsioss AKD State<:. 


• RAJPUTANA 

"Westers Eivisica 

Bii;:iripr ... 

.Iiis.hn-r ... 

Mu;v,.r 

Eestiicrn DiTision 
-le'.-ca- 

H.iii^wr.ra nnrl Kii?al"ani. 
I’.irl.ilia.irh 
iipur 

fci;-oui ... ' 

Esstera Livisiea 

Jaipur 

iMsIianiarli ... 

Larva 
Alv.-ar 
Bhiiratpnr 
Lholpiir 
ivaranJi ... 

•Jlriluwar 

... 

Ban.H ... 

Ki>tah ... 

Shaiipura ... 



PEKCEXT.4.GE OF IjrjIIGE.AA'TS TO 
ToT.VL PuPL'L.VllU.N'. 


F enialds. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY .—{Continued.) 


PUNJAB. 


UNITED PRO! 

TNCES OF 

AG 

RA AND OUDH. 



Immigrants From 


Net gain or loss ( + ) (- 

-) 

Emigrants to. 

Immigrants From 


Net gain 

OR LOSS (+) (- 

-) 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 

t 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

125 

126 


127 


12s 


129 

130 

131 

132 

133 


134 


135 


136 

28,7Tr 

48,626 

— 191,358 

— 

90,125 

-101,233 

54,637 

72,102 

28,751 

45,832 

, 

52,156 

— 

25,886 

—26,270 

8,456 

8,163 

— 

120,174 

— 

64,797 


64,377 

9,703 

8,342 

1,495 

819 

— 

15,731 

— 

8,208 

— 

7,523 

7,715 

7,771 


106,370 

_ 

52,917 


53.453 

> 

5-024 

4,909 

510 

313 



9,710 



5.114 



4,596 

181 

109 

— 

10.770 



5,64.5 



.5,125 

136 

127 

15 

12 

— 

2.36 

— 

121 

— 

115 

560 

233 

— 

12,034 

— 

6,235 

— 

5,799 

3 943 

3,300 

970 

494 

— 

5,78o 

— 

2,973 


2,812 

1,6S9 

724 

+ 

1,501 

+ 

1,145 

t 

T 

356 

606 

715 

2,180 

1,003 

+ 

1,862 

r 

“T 

1,574 

+ 

288 

891 

405 


C19 

1 

5S1 

+ 

118 

569 

701 

1,139 

480 

+ 

349 

+ 

570 



221 

164 

16 

■r 

172 

1 

“T 

162 

4 - 

10 

1 

1 

19 

2 


19 

+ 

IS 

+ 

1 

98 

16 


95 


46 


49 

10 

- 

70 

32 

+ 

92 

“f 

OU 

t 

"T 

32 

3 

... 

+ 

2 

-I- 

3 



1 


• •• 

3 

1 

+ 

4 

+ 

.3 

■r 

1 

533 

2S7 

+ 

803 

+ 

625 

t 

"T 

278 

23 

13 

949 

488 

+ 

1,398 

“T 

923 


475 

13,632 

39,739 

— 

60,227 

— 

24,780 

— 

35,447 

42,6S6 

61,844 

25,076 

44.010 

—35,444 

-- 

17,610 

— 1 

7,834 

4.456 

7,332 



37,230 



16,373 


20,857 

11,465 

9.521 

2,539 

2,036 

— 

16,411 

— 

8,920 



7,485 

39 

16 


19 

1 

18 

- 

1 

87 

47 

155 

74 

+ 

95 

+ 

68 

+ 

27 






• •• 





1 


+ 

1 

-r 

1 


• •• 

9,027 

24,239 

— 

14,253 

— 

6,810 


8.437 

;;.048 

2,593 

1,406 

2,059 


2,176 

— 

1,642 

— 

534 

4,418 

7,758 

— 

9,184 

— 

2,931 

_ 

6,253 

18,0.1,8 

33,989 

12.184 

23.583 

— 

1.5,070 

— 

.'),801 

— 

9,806 

68 

32 

— 

134 

— 

78 

__ 

' 50 

8.850 

14,902 

5,858 

14,010 

— 

3,944 

— 

2,992 

— 

952 

43 

26 

+ 

15 

1 

*r 

7 


8 

437 

461 

278 

652 

+ 

29 

— 

159 


188 

100 

59 

+ 

151 

f 

95 


66 

19 

27 

623 

299 

+ 

876 

+ 

601 

+ 

272 

191 

129 

+ 

64 

t 

66 


12 

228 

322 

587 

443 

+ 

480 

+ 

359 


321 

11 

2 


19 


5 


14 

133 

227 

62 

26 

— 

272 

— 

71 

— 

201 

264 

136 

+ 

329 


222 

4- 

107 

IQ 

370 

292 

1,352 

811 

+ 

1,601 

+ 

982 

+ 

619 

15 

10 

+ 

25 

4 - 

15 

+ 

1 


'31 

17 

4 - 


• 4 " 

30 

+ 

17 

... 

... 


3,458 


1,693 


l.VoK 

1.64VI 

1,201 

... 

... 


2,843 

— 

1,642 


1,201 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Emigration per 10,000 of Population. 


Divisions and States, 


EAJPUTANA 


■Western Division 

Bikaner ... 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

Southern Division 

Me war 

Banswara and Kusalgarli 
Partabgarh ... 

Dungarpur ... 

‘Sirohi 

Eastern Division 


Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa I 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Jhalawar 

Tonk 

Bunrii 

Kotah 

Shahpura 


En'Cmeeated in 


Province, 
Division or 
State where 
born. 


Other States 
|of Rajputana. 


Provinces 
adjacent to 
Bajputana. 


Other provin-j 
ces in India. 


Pebckntage of Emigrants to Population 
BOKN in State. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

9,134 


743 

123 

87 

8-3 

91 

8,686 

143 

1,070 

101 

131 

13-2 

131 

7.743 

139 

1,925 

193 

22-6 

21-9 

23-3 

6,114 

114 

3,427 

45 

35-9 

37-5 

33-7 

9.015 

210 

005 

74 

9-5 

9-4 

9-7 

0,439 

137 

383 

41 

56 

4-8 

6-4 

9,323 

9,741 

210 

97 

423 

160 

44 

2 

6-8 

2-6 

5-7 

2-5 

7-9 

2-7 

8,270 

102 

1,301 

177 

17-.3 

160 

18-2 

9,769 

150 

To 

0 

2-3 

2-2 

24 

9,659 

117 

193 

31 

3-4 

3 

3-9 

9.275 

60 

611 

54 

7-2 

5-9 

8-7 

9,044 

4.31 

420 

96 

9-6 

S 

11-3 

8,438 

407 

1,083 

12 

15-6 

10-9 

21-3 

9,537 

463 



4-6 

4-6 

4*7 

8,891 

401 

698 

7 

IIT 

7-7 

14-8 

8,323 

4oi> 

1,207 

15 

10-8 

11 2 

22-9 

8,567 

228 

1,19.) 

6 

14-3 

10-7 

18-9 

8,831 

806 

312 

1 

112 

7-8 

16-5 

7,669 

416 

1,892 

23 

23-3 

19-6 

27-5 

8,139 

684 

1,132 

45 

18-6 

14-6 

23 

9,176 

672 

140 

12 

8-2 

6-5 

lOT 

9,480 

213 

298 

9 

6-2 

41 

6-4 

9,838 

156 

... 

6 

1-6 

1 

2-4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 


Variation in Migration since 1891. 


Diviswss AND Statzs. 


Pebcentage of increase ok increase. 
-‘Vmong. 

Born in State. 

1901 

Born in State. 
1891 

state Born. 

Total Population. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

EAJPUTANA 

... 

97 59 

96 56 

— 18-05 

— 18 91 

Western EMsion 

... 

9797 

66-13 

— 23-95 

— 24-23 

Bikaner ... ... ... 

• * < 

93-87 

89-71 

— 26- 49 

— 29-73 

.J.iifalmer ... ... ... 

• •• 

92 13 

86-44 

— 32-41 

— 26-59 

Marwar ... ... ... 


98-66 

97-02 

— 21-89 

— 23-44 

Southern Emsion 

... 

9653 

92-76 

— 32-36 

— 34-35 

Mewar ... ... ... 

• •• 

97-51 

94 63 

- 38-59 

— 40-40 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 


98-81 

94-89 

— 7-41 

— 11-12 

Paitabgarh ... ... ... 

... 

82-40 

71-68 

— 32-05 

— 40 87 

Dungarpur ... ... ... 

... 

98-73 

91-58 

+ 9-64 

+ 1-GS 

bii'olii ... ... 

• «« 

86-22 

82-04 

— 13-60 

— 17-78 

Eastern Emsion 

... 

95-95 

94-55 

— 8-26 

— 9 61 

Jaipur ... ... ... 


97-38 

94-72 

— 3-49 

— 5-85 

Kishangarh ... ... 


78-42 

75-24 

— 24-47 

— 27-52 

••• ••• •«« 

• * . 

5706 

56-58 

— 19-83 

— 20 51 

.■\Iwar ... ... ... 

... 

88-38 

85-21 

+ 11-92 

+ 7-91 

P’iiarntpur 

... 

85-91 

85-57 

— 1-75 

— 2-13 

Diiolpur ... ... ... 

• •• 

86-80 

84-49 

— '55 

— 3-18 

Karauli ... ... ... 

f.. 

86-72 

85-25 

+ 1-86 

4- 13 

Jhalawar ... ... ... 


75-36 

79-75 

— 75-19 

— 40 .32 

Toiik ... ... 

... 

80-78 

74-79 

— 21-59 

— 27-95 

Bundi ... ... ... 

• •• 

92-42 

86-19 

— 37-91 

— 42-08 

Kotah ... ... 

... 

93-14 

85-03 

+ 13-40 

— 24-19 

blialipura ... 

•• 

83-39 

73-70 

— 24*14 

— 32-95 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Comparison of Actual and Estimated Population. 


Divisions akd States. 


Actual population 
by Census 1901. 


BATPUTMA 


Western rivision 

Bikaner ... 

Jaisalmer ... 

Marwar ... 

Southern Sivision 

Mewar 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 
Partabgarh ... 

Dungarpur 
Sirohi 

Eastern Dirision 


Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dliolpur 

Karauli 

Jhalawar 

Tone 

Eundi 

Kotah 

Shalipura 


9,723,301 


2 , 603,,562 

584.627 

73.370 

1,935,565 

1 , 502.234 

1,030.212 

1C5.350 

52.0-25 

100.103 

154,511 

5 , 627,505 

2,658,666 
90,970 
2,671 
828,487 
626,665 
270,973 
156,786 
90,175 
143,. 330 
171,227 
544,879 
42,676 


Population estimated 
from rate of increase 
1881-1891. 


Actual enumerated 
population by Census 
1891. 


12,100,817 


8 , 607,812 

839.609 

116,766 

2,551,437 

2 , 310,199 

1.744.601 

187,755 

88,784 

99.354 

189,705 

6,282,806 

2,840,046 

126,671 

3.391 

774,850 

646.194 

282,465 

158,028 

152,487 

200.764 

298.395 

725,384 

64,231 


11,990,504 


3 , 475,834 

831,955 

115,701 

2,528.178 

2 , 289.139 

1,728,697 

186,043 

87,975 

98,448 

187,076 

6 , 225,531 

2,823,966 

125.516 

3,360 

767,786 

640,303 

279,890 

156,587 

151,097 

198,934 

295,675 

i718,771 

63,646 


l/OLOJiB 3.— The rate of increase lias been assumed to be 9-2 per 1,000 which k r .i, ^ 

XII. in Mr. Hardy’s Note on the Census of 1891. Vital statistics are nnt ® ‘’I 

Of the population can therefore be made from the bir^ ^ dSmt^. ’ 


except for very limited areas. No estimate 
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SHOWING THE EMIGRATION FR(|rt EACH STATE OF RAJPUTANA. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Religion and Sect. 

(TABLE VI.) 

67. Table VI shows the distribution by religion of the population of each 
of the States in Rajputana. The religions returned are ten in number, namely, 
Hindu, Musalman, Jain, Animistic, Christian, Sikh, Arya, Parsi, Brahmo and 
Jew. No attempt was made to record the sects of Hindus firstly because the 
great majority of the Hindus either have no sect, or, if they have, do not know 
what their sect is ; and secondly because no political or social importance 
attaches, at present, in Rajputana to such sectarian details. Musalraans are 
classified as Sunnis, Shiahs, and Wahabis or Ahl-i-hadis, and Jains as Swetam- 
baras, Digambaras, and Dhundias. The denominations of the Christians, 
classified as European and Allied Races, Eurasians, and Natives, are shown in 
Table XVII. 

68. Before proceeding to discuss the statistics relating to these religions 
it will be convenient to give a brief account of some of the creeds the first four 
of which contain between them no less than 99 93 per cent, of the population : 
the total followers of the remainim; faiths aggregating under 6,000 persons, 

ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF RELIGIONS. 

69. Sir Alfred Lyall has characterised the present state of Hinduism 
as “ a tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions, ghosts and demons, demigods, 
and deified saints ; household gods, tribal gods, local gods, universal gods, with 
their countless shrines and temples, and the din of their discordant rites ; deitiel 
who abhor a fly’s death, those who still delight in human victims, and those 
who would not either sacrifice or make offering — a religious chaos throughout 
a vast region never subdued or levelled (like all Western Asia^ by Mahome- 
dan or Christian monotheism.” The extreme difficulty of differentiating between 
the many shades and diversities of the forms of faith which are included in the 
conventional term Hinduism and of educing an exact definition of what consti- 
tutes Hinduism is recognised by all enquirers on the subject. M. Barth, one of 
the most recent historians of the religions of India writes — “At the present 
time it is next to impossible to say exactly what Hinduism is, where it begins 
and where it ends. Diversity is its very essence, and its proper manifestation 
is “ sect,” sect in constant mobility and reduced to such a state of division that 
nothing similar to it was ever seen in any other religious system. In the past 
this dividing process was doubtless carried on to a less degree ; still, however 
far we go back, we are led to fancy, if we do not find a state of things which 
must have more or less resembled what we witness to-day.” 

70. The uncertainty which attaches to the details of the present condition 
of Hinduism extends also to its origin. All that can saftdy be said is that it 
sprung from the later Brahmanism which in its turn was developed from the 
Vedic religion. Monier Williams believes that the cause of its inception was 
“ because something more was needed for vast populations naturally craving for 
personal objects of faith and devotion, than the merely spiritual pantheistic creed 
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of Brahmanism.” And he goes on to say that “ the chief point which charac- 
terises Hinduism and distinguishes it from Brahmanism is that it subordinates 
the purely spiritual Brahman, with its first manifestation Brahma, to the per- 
sonal deities Siva and Vishnu or to some form of these deities, while it admits 
of numerous sects, each sect exalting its own God to the place of the Supreme.” 


Vitaiih «!' iiimluibiii. ^1- Whatever uncertainty there maybe regarding its origin there can 

be none in respect to its extraordinary vitality, due perhaps to the social in- 
stitution of caste as wmll as to the facility with which it includes or at least tole- 
rates all beliefs which do not directly deny Hinduism, w'hich is graphically 
described by M. Barth in the introduction to his work, in these words : — 
itarth^ lieligions u£ “Among all the kindred conceptions that we meet with, there is not another 
* which has shown itself so vigorous, so flexible, so apt as this to assume the 

most diverse forms, and so dexterous in reconciling all extremes, from the most 
refined idealism to the grossest idolatry ; none has succeeded so well in repairing 
its losses; no one has possessed in such a high degree the power of producing 
and reproducing new sects, even great religions, and of resisting, by perpetual 
regenesis in this way from itself, all the causes which might destroy ir, at once 
those due to internal waste and those due to external opposition.” 

Possessing such marvellous elasticity it is not surprising that we find 
from the Census returns that under the term Hinduism are included practically 
all forms of religion native to India — except those followed by the forest tribes 
which have been returned as Animistic, and the later reforming creeds of the 
Arya and Brahmo Samajs which were recorded separately to ascertain what, 
if any, progress they have made — as distinct from the younger religions which 
developed in the train of Brahmanism such as Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism, 
and from the foreign importations of Islam and Christianity. 
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72. With an indefinite knowledge of the religion it is perhaps rash to 
venture to express an opinion as to the actual belief of the ordinary Hindu, 
but from personal enquiries and from information kindly given by the Census 
Superintendents of the different States it appears that Mr. Wilson’s description 
of the belief of the ordinary Hindu peasant in the Punjab accurately repre- 
sents the working belief of his neighbour in Kajputana except in the important 
particular with respect to belief in the transmigration of souls. Mr. Wilson 
writes : — “ the ordinary Hindu has practically no belief in the transmigration of 
souls, but has a vague idea that there is a future life in which those who 
are good in this world will be happy in a heaven (Sarff), while those who are 
bad will be wretched in a hell {Narak)” In this part of India, however, the 
peasant firmly believes in the transmigration of souls and frequently consults 
a Joshi both as to his former and future incarnations, being especially anxious 
to learn whether his actions are likely to ensure him a happy and prosperous 
existence in his next life or whetlier his evil deeds will outweigh his good 
actions and it will be his fate to be born again as a donkey or other desp’tsed 
and hardly used animal. Hi-; fee to the Joshi is not uncommonly regulated by 
the I ivourablenoss or otherwise of the answer he receives as to his probable 
liitnre state. Mr. Vdilson’s remarks regarding the ordinary Hindu’s moral 
feelings and instincts am, however, very apposite and are reproduced ; — “His 
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devotional offerings to demons, saints and godlings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils or secure temporal blessings than to improve his prospects of the 
life to come. He has an idea that sin (Pap) will bring evil on him and his 
fellows in this life as well as after death. His instincts as to good and evil are 
much the same as the ordinary European moral distinctions, only they do not 
take so wide a range ; instead of extending to the whole human race, or to the 
whole nation or sect, they extend only to his own tribe, or village or family. 
He thinks it wrong to tell a lie unless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend ; 
he thinks it wicked to injure a man unless he has been injured by him, or to 
cheat another unless he thinks that that other would cheat him if he got the 
chance ; or to take a bribe wit hout giving the promised consideration for it. 
He believes vaguely that it is good for him to meditate on the deity, and to show 
that he is not forgetting him, he mutters “Kam, Ram, Ham, ” or repeats the 
name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the morning, and if he is 
piously inclined, at other times also, in season and out of season. Notwith- 
standing all the numerous saints and deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, 
he has a vague belief that above all there is one Supreme God whom he calls 
Narayan or Parmeshar, who knows all things and by whom all things were 
made, and who will reward the good and punish the bad both in this life and 
in the life to come. ” 

73. Although, as previously mentioned, no general record of the very 
numerous sects of Hindus was attempted the following account of an interest- 
ing local sect called Dadupauthis, who are found mostly in the Jaipur and 
Marwar States, is reproduced from the Rajputana Census Report of 1891, 
supplemented by further information which has been supplied by the Census 
Superintendent of the Jaipur State : — Daduthe founder of the Dadupanthi sect 
was the son of a Nagar Brahman and was born at Ahmedabad in 1544, A. D. 
He is said to have received divine inspiration at an early age. Renouncing 
the world, he left his home and proceeded to Bali in Marwar where he stayed 
for some time. He subsequently went to Kishangarh and from thence to 
Sambhar. From Sambhar the fame of his virtues reached Maharaja Bbagwan 
Dass of Amber who invited him to his capital and treated him with much dis- 
tinction. Dadu is also said to have been summoned to Delhi by Akbar, and 
to have greatly impressed the Emperor with the tenets of his creed which he 
expounded to him. There are various stories of wonderful acts which he is 
believed to have performed at Delhi. He died near the lake at Naraina in the 
Jaipur State in the year 1603 A. D. 

The cardinal points of his teaching are : — 

(I) The equality of all men. 

(II) Strict vegetarianism. 

(III) Total abstinence. 

(IV^) Lifelong celibacy. 

His precepts which number 5,000 are embodied in a book called the 
“ Bani ’’—kept in a sanctuary known as theDadu-dwara— which isto the Dadu- 
panthi what the Granth is to the Sikh. 

Dadu at his death left many followers and disciples, but only 52 of his 
disciples adopted successors tvho became the founders of the 52 “ Thambas ” or 
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“ Gaddis ” now found in Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, and Alwar — the most import- 
ant of which are in Jaipur. 

Subsequently the Dadupanthis w'ere divided into two sects (i) the Virektas 
who profess to have entirely renounced the world and its pleasures, who live on 
alms and spend their time in contemplation and in imparting the teachings of 
Dadu to others, and who are usually distinguishable by a strip of red cloth, 
which they wear, (ii) Sadhus or Swamis among whom is the particular 
section called Naga derived from the Sanskrit Nagna naked, said to have been 
applied to them because of the scantiness of the Dhoti which they used to wear. 
The Nagas owe their origin to Sundar Dass, a Rajput of Bikaner who, when 
advanced in years, became Dadu’s disciple. The story is that when he approached 
the sage he laid his sword and shield at his feet but Dadu told him to take 
them up and use them as he need not give uj) his military calling. He received 
an allowance from Maharaja Bhagwan Dass and soon collected round himself 
a body of other soldier saints. The ^fagas are now a purely military class who 
form a militia in the service of the Maharaja of Jaipur and are noted for their 
fidelity to the Darbar. The}^ are quartered in different parts of the State, their 
chief centres being Udaipur, Lalsote, Chandsen and Newai, and are paid in cash 
for their services. Their Mahants have villages assigned to them. Strict celi- 
bacy being enjoined, the Dadupanthis recruit their numbers by adoption from all 
but the lowest classes of Hindus and Musalmans. In the case of Nagas the 
adopted boys are at once trained in the profession of arms and thus develop 
into men of fine physique. In Marwar there is said to be a sub-division of 
Dadupanthis called “Gharbaris ” who marry but these “ Gharbaris ” are not 
recognised in Jaipur as true Dadupanthis. 

74. The important community of Bishnois, originally a religious sect, who 
are chiefly found in the Western Division are said to no longer admit converts, 
and to have become a distinct caste : an account of them will be found in the 
Chapter on Caste. 

Among the Jats of Marwar and Bikaner there is a local sect called Jasna- 
thi after their founder Jasnath who lived in A. D. 1448. They intermarry 
with other Jats and difier chiefly in that they bury their dead instead of burning 
them. 

75. The Mahomedan religion was introduced into Raj putana by the early 
Mahomedan invaders beginning with Mahmud of Ghazni, and obtained most con- 
verts in the reigns of the Emperors Ala-ud-din, Firoz Shah Tughlak, and Au- 
rangzeb, who, in their fierce bigotry, forcibly compelled large numbers to adopt 
the faith of Islam on pain of persecution and confiscation of property. The 
general tenets of the faith are too well-known to require exposition here, but 
the following is a brief account of the three sects of Sunnis, Shiahs and Wahabis 
or Ahl-i-hadis which were recorded in the Census Schedules : — 

The separation of Mahomedanism into the sects of Sunni and Shiah dates 
from about a century and a half after the death of Mahomet. 

The Sunnis follow the Sunnnt or customs and traditions of the faith and 
are divided into four schools the Hanifi, the Shafai, the Maliki, and the Hambali. 

The Shiahs reject the Sunnut and maintain that the iTncitncit or temporal 
and spiritual leadersb.ip over the faithful was vested by divine right, after the 
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death of the prophet, in Aliand after him in his two sons Hasan and Hussain, and 
add to the Mahomedan formula of belief the words “Ali is the Caliph of God.” 

They regard as usurpers the first three Imams, Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman, and 
hate the memory of the Ummeyid Caliphs who wrested the Caliphate from Ali. 

The Mahomedans in Turkey, India and Afghanistan are mostly Sunnis. The 
chief seat of the Shiahs is Persia. 

To the uninitiated, Sunnis are distinguishable from Shiahs by their attitude 
when praying. Sunnis pray with one hand placed over the other on the front of 
the body ; Shiahs keep both hands depressed by the sides. The Sunnis observe 
only the tenth day of the Muharram ; the Shiahs observe the first ten days of 
theMuharram and carry about taziahs meant to represent the tombs of Hasan 
and Hussain, with lamentation and mourning. Many Sunnis, however, in Kaj- 
putana, take part now-a-days in the procession of the taziahs. Shiahs cannot 
carry oat jihad or sacred war in the hope of gaining paradise unless the true 
Imam is present. Sunnis can perform jihad without any such restriction. 

76. This sect derives its name from Mahomed-bin-Abdul Wahab, an Arab Wahabis or Alil-i-hadis. 
of the Tumin tribe who was born in Nejd in Arabia about 691 A. D. The 

following account of the doctrines of the Wahabis, which are said to have been 
introduced into India by one Sayad Ahmad Shah of Rae Bareli, is taken from 
the Punjab Census Report of 1881: — 

“ The Wahabis are Musalraan purists. They accept the six books of tradi- 
tions as collected by the Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers 
and the voice of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of 
private interpretation. They insist strongly upontheunityof God, which doctrine 
they say has become endangered by the reverence paid by the ordinary Musalman 
to Mahomet, to the Imams and to saints, and forbid the offering of prayer to any 
prophet, priest, or saint, even as a mediator with the Almighty. They condemn 
the sepulchral honours paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, 
and prostration before their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes 
erected over their remains. They call the rest of the Mahomedans Alashrik or 
“ those who associate another with God,” and strenuously proclaim that Mahomet 
was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of tobacco as unlawful, 
and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. Apparently they insist mm-h 
upon the approaching appearance of the last Imam Mahdi preparatory to the 
dissolution of the world. Politically their most important and obnoxious opinion 
is that they are bound towage war against all infidels ; but it is doubtful whether 
the Wahabis within British territory are as fanatical in this respect as their 
brethren elsewhere. The orthodox deny them the title of Musalman.” 

It is but fair to the sect to mention that their modern leaders declare that 
they are bound to wage war only against infidels tvho refuse liberty of con- 
science to Musalmans. 

77. Many of the descendants of the old converts still retain their ancient 
Hindu customs and ideas. The local saints and deities are regularly worshipped, 
the Brahman officiates at all family ceremonial side by side with the lilusalmau 
priest, and if in matters of creed they are Mahomedans in matters of form they 
are Hindus. It is said that religious teachers have become more numerous 
among them and that there are signs, such as their beginning to observe the 
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Kamzan feast and to sny their prayers, that they are gradually becoming more 
strict in their religious observances. 

78. The date of the origin of Jainism is uncertain but the best modern 
opinion holds that it was antecedent to Buddhism — which it closely resembles in 
the two chief points of its doctrine, the idea of the world, and the philosophy of 
]ife — although its apnearance as a religion in its present form and its scriptures 
are of a later date than Buddhism and the Buddhist sacred writings. 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains are Atheists. They deny a creator. They 
believe the world to be eternal and they do not admit the possibility of a per- 
fect being from all time. The Jin or Arhat or Tirthankar became perfect : 
he was not born perfect. In one essential point, however, their doctrine differs 
from that of Buddhism. The Jains believe in the eternity of the soul, while 
the Buddhists conceive that the end is extinction. In commenting upon this 
difference M. Barth writes — “ it is not the fact of existence which is evil in the 
eyes of the Jaiiias ; it is life which is bad ; and Nirvana is with them, not the 
annihilation of the soul, but rather its deliverance and its entry into a blessed- 
ness that has no end.” 

The Jins or Arhats or Tirthankars which the Jains reverence are 24 in 
number. These Tirthankars suoceededone another at immense intervals of time 
— their stature and age always diminishing — from the first Rishab Nath, who 
is believed to have been 3,000 feet high and to have lived an incredible number 
of years, to the last Mahavir whose stature w'as about 10 feet six inches and 
who attained Nirvana when he was 72 years of age. 

Five of these Tirthankars only are usually worshipped, namely, the first 
Rishab Nath, tlie sixteenth Shanti Nath, the twenty-second Nem Nath, the 
twenty-third ParasNath, and the twenty-fourth Mahavir ; and of these five, Paras 
Nath is perhaps the more universally reverenced. Prayers are ordinarily 
offered to Shanti Nath when plague or other contagious disease is prevalent. 
There is a tradition that plague was raging throughout the land just before the 
birth of Shanti Nath and that it ceased when he was born. The Jains believe 
that strict devotion to Shanti Nath will safeguard them from the ill effects of 
epidemic disease. 

Rishab Nath — locally known as Rikab Nath — is supposed by Hindus to 
have been an incarnation of \ishnn, and Hindus as well as Jains worship his 
image in the temple of Rishab Nath in the South-west of Mewar about 10 
miles from the Cantonment of Kherwara. The image is also worshipped by the 
Bhils under the name of Kalaji. Tr,a<iition relates that the effigy of Rishab 
Nath in this temple was discovered buried in tiie ground, close to the site subse- 
quently selected for the temple, by a devout Mahajan to whom the existence of 
the image was revealed in a dream. Other places of pilgrimage of the Jains 
are the shrines situated on the mountain of Samet in Behar, Mount Abu in 
Raj[)utana, and the Satroonja and Girnar hills in Kathiawar. Mahavir has a 
sanctuary at Papapuri in Beh.ar where he is believed to have departed this 
world. In addition to the reverence paid to the Tirthankars, some of the less 
strictly orthodox Jains, now-a-days, make offerings and devotion to certain Hindu 
deities, such as Bebi, whose images are sometimes to be seen in the courtyards 
of the shrines containing the ctngies of the great Jain saints. 
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The Jains reject the Veda of the Brahmans and do not observe Sraddh 
for the propitiation of the spirits of their ancestors and deceased relations. They 
believe that the soul is immortal and that it assumes various material forms in 
different ages according to its actions (Karma) untd salvation (Nirvana) is ulti- 
mately attained. The means of attaining Nirvana constitute the iri-ratna or 
the three jewels: the first faith {Samyah Darshan) or faith in the Tirthankar; 
the second science ( SamyaZ; Gyan) or knowledge of his doctrine; the third good 
conduct {Samyalc Charitra) or the strict observance of his precepts. These 
precepts are; — 

(i.) Not to kill. 

(ii.) Not to lie. 

(iii.) Not to steal. 

(iv.) To be chaste in thought, word and deed. 

(v.) To desire nothing immoderately. 

Jains abstain absolutely from all kinds of flesh but the more strict 
carry their observance of the first of the precepts mentioned above to a prepos- 
terous extent; they will not drink water before straining it nor eat after the 
sun is down; some even wear a piece of cloth or muslin over their mouths to 
prevent the risk of their swallowing small insects; and a sect of devotees carry 
a brush with which they sweep the ground before treading on it. Their philo- 
sophy which is one of probabilities, and which maintains that we can neither 
affirm nor deny anything of an object absolutely, has earned for them from the 
Brahmans the name of Syadvadi or “ those who say perhaps,” in distinction 
to the designation of Cunyavadi or “those w'ho affirm the void” applied to the 
Buddhists. 

79, The Jains have two classes — the Tatis or Sadhus, ascetic and celibate 
devotees, and the Sarawaks or laity. During the life of Mahavir they were 
merely a religious society but, some time after this last Tirthankar attained 
Nirvana, both classes, the ascetic devotees and the laity, became divided into 
two main sects the Swetambara or white clothed, and the Digambara (sky-clad) 
or naked. 

The former, because of the greater wealth of its members, holds, now-a-days, 
perhaps the first rank, but the Digambara is the more orthodox sect and has 
preserved the religion in more of its original purity. 

The Swetambaras decorate with jewels the images of the Tirthankars, 
while the Digambaras keep their images unadorned. 

The ascetics of the former are clothed, while the Digambara ascetics are 
supposed to reject clothing, but as a matter of fact they now wear coloured 
raiment which they only throw aside when receiving or eating food. The 
Swetambaras believe that women are capable of arriving at the state of beati- 
tude, but the Digambaras hold that women cannot attain to Nirvana. The 
Swetambara ascetic will eat out of a dish and from the hand of any Hindu; 
but the Digambara devotee will only receive his food in his hand from 
another of the faith. On the other hand, the latter denies the importance of 
the brush which the Swetambara considers an essential accompaniment to the 
character of a devotee. The Oswals, the Sri-Mals, the ^ri-Sri-Mals and the 
Porwals belong to the Swmtambara sect. The Khandelwals, Saraogis, Huraars, 
and Jain Agarwals, are Digambaras, 
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Each of theae two main sects is further divided into three sub-sects: the 
Swetambara into Samvaigis, Dhundias or Baistolas, and Terapanthis, or 
Bikarapanthis; the Digambara into Bispanthis, Terahpanthis, and Guman- 
panthis. Of the Digambara sects the Bispanthis are regarded as orthodox 
Digambaras of whom the Terahpanthis are a dissenting branch. 

80. The only one out of these six sub-divisions which was separately 
recorded in the Census Schedules was the Dhundia sub-sect of the Swetam- 
bara s. 

The reason for recording this sect separately was a desire to ascertain 
whether its numbers were decreasing to the extent believed by local opinion. 
The members of this sub-sect obtained the name of Dhundia from their 
living in ruins (dhund) because of the persecution they met with from the or- 
thodox. Mr. Ibbetson states “it was with these ascetics that the practice of 
hanging a cloth or patti before the mouth originated; and they carry their re- 
gard for animals to extremes, teaching that no living thing should be inter- 
fered with, that a cat should be permitted to catch a mouse or a snake to enter 
the cradle of a child.” Dhundias are celibate devotees and females are ad- 
mitted into the order. They renounce idols and live by begging, but will 
refuse to accept anything they believe to have been purchased solely for them. 
They boil their water before drinking it and will not eat fresh vegetables or 
fruit; they bury the leavings of their meals. They neither shave nor bathe, 
they walk barefoot and wear a white cloth which they tear up when dirty or 
old, but which they will never wash. They do not go out at night and will 
not burn lights. 

81. Animism has been defined by Dr. Tiele to be “ the belief in the 
existence of souls and spirits of which only the powerful — those on which man 
feels himself dependent and before which he stands in awe — acquire the rank 
of divine beings and become objects of worship. These spirits are conceived 
as moving freely through earth and air, and, either of their own accord, or 
because conjured by some spell and thus under compulsion appearino- to man 
{spiritism). But they may also take up their abode, either permanently or 
temporarily, in some object, whether lifeless or living it matters not, and this 
object, as endowed with higher power, is then worshipped or employed to 
protect individuals or communities {Fetishism). Spiritism, essentially the 
same as what is now called spiritualism, must be carefully distinguished from 
Fetishism, but can only rarely be separated from it.” 

Such is the general conception of Animism, but, for those members of 
the forest tribes Bhils, Grassias, etc., who are not locally recognised to be 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc., by religion, and to whose religious beliefs 
the term has been applied, the definition is hardly wide enough because it is 
the custom of these people to propitiate all the spirits of the dead to prevent 
their doing evil: for they believe that if they were to omit these ceremonies 
the unpropitiated spirit will assuredly cause trouble and misfortune to befall 
them. The propitiation generally takes the form of a single set of ceremonies 
two or three days after death with an offering of rice and sometimes liquor 
and not of prolonged or continuous worship. The process of Hinduising has 
been in progress among the forest tribes fora long time, and the distinction 
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between the tribal forms of faith and the lower developments of Hinduism, 
especially among those who live near and are in constant contact with the 
villagers of the plains, is so faint that the record we have got, though valuable 
for the statistics it gives us of the sexes, ages, and civil conditions of the forest 
and hill tribes, can hardly be supposed to really represent the number of per- 
sons who might properly be classed as Animistic. 

82. The foundation of the creed of the Bhils who are by far the most 
numerous and important of the forest tribes seems to be a vague pantheism in 
which all nature is believed to be pervaded by spiritual powers some of the 
most prominent and powerful of which are personified and propitiated by 
small offerings. Although their religious practices vary among the different 
tribes most of the Bhils in the Southern Division look upon the Jain god 
Rishab Nath or Rikhabdeo, whom they worship under the name of Kalaji, as 
the most powerful of all the deities, and an oath, taken after drinking saffron 
from the temple of Rishab Nath mixed with water, is the most binding they 
can take. Among the numerous other deities whom they worship are Mahadeo, 
Devi, Hanuman, and Bhairon. They frequently erect on the hilltops, to the 
spirits of departed relatives, cairns of stones on which they place rude images of 
the horse, burn small oil lamps, and sometimes hang pieces of cloth. The figures, 
representing the horse, have holes in them through which the spirits of the 
deceased are supposed to enter and then travel up to heaven where the horse 
is presented to the local deity. Goats and male-buffaloes are also sacrificed as 
propitiatory offerings. Bhils are very superstitious and pay great regard to 
omens often giving up an undertaking if the signs are unfavourable. They 
have a firm belief in ghosts, departed spirits, and witchcraft ; and witchfinders 
{Bhopas) are still to be found in the large Bhil pals. The Holi, Dasera, and 
Dewali festivals are strictly kept, especially the first which is the occasion of 
much feasting and drunkenness. 

83. The sect of Arya Samajis was founded by Dayanand Saraswati, a 
Brahman of Kathiawar. This remarkable man, one of the great teachers who 
have endeavoured to rid Hinduism of the gross idolatry which has enveloped 
the old faith taught in the Vedas, was born in 1824 A. D, Early in life, 
he became convinced of the uselessness of worshipping idols and determined to 
devote himself to reform the doctrine followed by the great mass of the people 
of India. After leaving his home he travelled over the greater part of Northern 
India disputing and teaching, and died at Ajmer in 1883, leaving several works 
in which the system of interpreting the Vedas which he initiated is explained, 
and the Arya religion is contrasted with others. He also left money to be 
spent in publishing the Vedas, in sending out missionaries, and in educating 
poor people in India in the principles of the Arya religion. 

84. The creed of the Arya Samaj is based on the revelation of God in 
the Vedas and in Nature ; and the Vedas are therefore interpreted so as to 
agree with the proved results of Natural Science. The members of the Arya 
Samaj consider that the original four Vedas are the only authoritative scriptures 
and they consequently reject the 18 Puranas and regard the Brahmanas, the 
Darshanas, and the Upanishads as authoritative only in so far as they expound 
the meaning of the Vedas and are not contradictory thereto. Dayanand writes 
— “ the Vedas are revealed by God. I regard them as'self evident truth. 
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admitting of no doubt and depending on the authority of no Other book, being 

represented in Nature, the kingdom of God.” 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in the following ten somewhat 
wide and indefinite propositions which are taken partly from the Census Report 
of 1891 of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudhand partly from an address 
delivered by the Vice-President of the Calcutta Arya Samaj, published in the 
Aryot. Patrika of the 15th February 1902 : — 

(1) God is the first Cause of all things knowable, and the fountain of all 

true knowledge. 

(2) Worship is due to God alone who is All-truth, All-knowledge, All- 

beatitude, Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infi- 
nite, Unchangeable, without a Beginning, Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of all. All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, Im- 
mortal, Fearless, Eternal, Holy, and the maker of the universe. 

(3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the paramount 

duty of every Arya to read or hear them read ; to teach and preach 
them to others. 

(4) An Arya should always be ready to accept truth and renounce untruth 

when discovered. 

(5) His actions should be guided by what he deems to be right after very 

careful consideration. 

(6) The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the world by im- 

proving the physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral and social condi- 
tion of mankind, {i. e., without distinction of creed, colour, or caste.) 

(7) An Arya should treat everyone with affection, justice, and due regard 

to his merit. 

(8) He should endeavour to diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance. 

(9) He should not be content with his own improvement, but must regard 

it as included in the improvement of others, (z. e., he should strive 
to improve others.) 

(10) In matters affecting the general social well-being of the race he 

ought to discard all differences and not allow his individuality 
to interfere, but in strictly personal matters he is free to act 
in his own way. 

The teachings of science are accepted as facts but all superstitious be- 
liefs regarding the influence of the heavenly bodies or other natural pheno- 
mena on the course of events are rejected. 

The Aryas believe that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquor is enjoined by the V edas, and that they were enjoined to a 
large extent on purely hygienic grounds. They consider Sraddk or propi- 
tiatory rites for the dead to be futile. They condemn infant marriage and 
encourage widow re-marriage. They discourage bathing in sacred streams, 
pilgrimages, the use of beads and other practices of popular Hinduism. 
They admit into membership persons of all castes and in theory hold that 
the true Brahman is one who is at heart a Brahman, that the Vedas were 
not revealed for the benefit and use of one class only, and that all castes 
are equal before God. They recognise, however, the existence of the ancient 
fourfold classification of the people and the social relations dependent on 
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caste. They condemn cow-killing, not because they profess any reverence for 
the cow, but on account of its special usefulness, and in the anti-cow-killing 
agitation of some years past, the local Samajes took a somewhat prominent 
part. The Samaj is supposed to keep aloof from all political movements but 
this rule of the society appears to have been overlooked at times by some 
individual preachers. It busies itself with education, especially female edu- 
cation, and endeavours to promote orphanages, dispensaries, and all kinds 
of philanthropbic institutions. 

Although the statistics show that it has increased, proportionately, to a 
considerable extent, its numbers are still very small and it is impossible to 
say whether it will succeed in elevating itself to a position of greater im- 
portance than that attained by many of the innumerable sects into which 
Hinduism is divided, 

85, The Brahmo Samaj Sect was founded in 1828 A. D. by a Bengali, 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, who believed that the true interpretation of the Vedas 
enjoined belief in one God, and endeavoured to induce his fellow-countrymen to 
renounce idolatry. After his death the leadership of the society passed to 
Debandra Nath Tagore and shortly afterwards the infallibility of the Vedas 
began to be questioned. The Sect subsequently became divided into two parties 
the Adi or ancient Samaj and the Nawa Bidhan or new dispensation. The head 
of this last mentioned party was Babu Keshab Chunder Sen under w’bose 
guidance caste restrictions were laid aside and the authority of the Vedas finally 
discarded. 

The numbers of the sect in Rajputana are very small and there is no 
indication that its doctrines are likely to spread to any extent among the mass 
of the people, 

STATISTICS OF RELIGION 

86, Subsidiary Table I, affixed to this Chapter, shows the number of 
persons returning each religion in 1891 and 1901, the proportion in 10,000 of 
the population of the followers of each religion in those years, and the net 
variation since 1891, 

The table could not be carried back to 1881 when the first Census of Raj- 
putana was taken because in that year the Tonk districts situated in Central India 
were included in the totals of the Tonk State and the statistics of the followers 
of each of the main religions in these districts are not available. Moreover, in 
1881 the Animistic faith was not recorded, the statistics of the Gwalior and 
Indore State districts in Mewar were not included in the returns, and a 
considerable number of people were shown under the indefinite terra “others,” 

87, Almost the entire population follows one of the four main religions, 
Hindu, Musalman, Jain, Animistic and the number of followers of the other 
faiths is very small. The Hindus greatly predominate throughout the Province 
and amount to over eight millions or 83 per cent, of the total population. 
They outnumber the adherents of all the other creeds by nearly 5 to 1. There 
are nearly 9 Hindus to every Musalman, over 23 to every Jain, over 22 to 
every Animist, and 2,848 to every Christian. The Musalmans number 924,656 
souls and are to the Jains and Animists in the ratios of 27 to 10 and a little 
over 25 to 10 respectively, Avhile they outnumber the Christians in the pro- 
portion of 325 Musalmans to every Christian. Taking the figures of the 
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Distribution of Religions 
by Divisions and 
States. 


Hindus, 


Musalmans, 


three sects of Musalmans recorded in Imperial Table VT, we find that the Sun- 
nis number 898,766 souls or 97 percent, of the total Musalmans, and the Shiahs 
21,155 or a little over 2 per cent. Most of the Shiahs are Bohra and Khoja 
traders from Bombay with a few Moghals and immigrants from Upper India. 
There are only 4,735 persons who have returned their sect as Wahabi or 
Ahl-i-hadi, and almost all of these are residents in Marwar. 

The Jains number 342,595 persons and are divided between the three 
sects shown in Table VI as follows : — 

Swetambaras 155,681 or 45 per cent., Digambaras 111,614 or nearly 
33 per cent, and Dhundias 75,300 or 22 per cent. 

The number of the Dhundias is much larger than was anticipated and 
the sect is evidently not decreasing as rapidly as was believed. 

The number of persons returned as of Animistic forms of faith is 360,543. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between the creeds of the forest tribes and the 
lower developments of Hinduism has already been pointed out, and it is doubtful 
whether any useful purpose is served by the attempt to do so. 

The followers of all the other creeds aggregate less than 6,000, of which 
the Christians number 2,840. 

88. Subsidiary Table II shows the proportions which the followers of 
each of the main religions bear to the total population of each Division and 
State, The relative distribution of the religions in 1891 is also shown 
in Subsidiary Table II which could not be carried back to the first 
Census taken in 1881 for the reasons already given, and because the figures of 
the adherents of the various religions in Kotah and Jhalawar could not be ad- 
justed to suit the altered areas of these States. 

Diagram No. 3 illustrates the proportions of the followers of the four main 
religions. The number of persons returned as belonging to other religions is 
too small to be shown in the Diagram. 

89. The proportion of Hindus is highest in the Eastern Division where 
they form 87 per cent, of the population. In the Western Division they aggre- 
gate 83 per cent, and in the Southern Division 69 per cent, of the inhabitants. 
The lower proportion in the Southern Division is due to its large percentage of 
Animists. 

Taking the States in order of prevalence of Hinduism, we find that Hindus 
form over 90 per cent, of the population in Karauli, Dholpur, Bundi, Jaipur 
and in the Shahpura Chiefship. They include over 80 per cent, of the total 
inhabitants of Kotah, the Lawa Estate, Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Bikaner, Marwar 
and Bharatpur ; and over 70 per cent, of the people of Tonk, Mewar, Alwar, 
Sirohi and Jaisalmer. In the lesser States of the Southern Division which 
contain a large Bhil population whose religion has been classed as Animistic, 
the percentage of Hindus varies from 61 in Partabgarh to 31 per cent, in Bans- 
wara including Kusalgarh. 

90. The Musalmans are relatively most numerous in the Eastern Divi- 
sion where they amount to over 11 per cent, of the population. In the Western 
Division they form 9 per cent, and in the Southern only 4 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Their proportion is highest in the Jaisalmer State where over one-fourth 
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of the inhabitants follow the faith of Islam. Most of these are the descendants 
of Rajputs who were converted to Mahomedanism in the time of the Delhi 
Emperors. In Alwar the Musalmans form nearly one-fourth, and in Bharatpur 
18 per cent, of the total population. Both these States possess a large number 
of Meos. In Tonk — the only Mahomedan State in Rajputana — the proportion 
of Musalmans is a little over 19 per cent., and in Bikaner 11 per cent, of the 
population. Their numbers are relatively insignificant in the States of the 
Southern Division. 

The Sunnis greatly predominate in all States. The Shiahs are chiefly 
found in Mar war, Me war, Bharatpur and Dungarpur. In the last mentioned 
State they form nearly 40 per cent, of the total Musalman pojiulation. This 
high proportion is due to a celebrated Bohra shrine near a village called 
Galiakote which is annually visited by a considerable number of Bohras. The 
Wahabis, as already stated, are nearly all to be found in Marwar. 

91. The Jains are strongest in the Southern Division and least numerous 
in the Eastern. 

Their proportion is highest in Sirohi where they form just over 11 per 
cent, of the population, and lowest in Karauli and the Eastern States bordering 
on the Gangetic Provinces. 

The Swetambara sect is most numerous in the States of the Western Divi- 
sion and in Mewar and Sirohi of the Southern Division. 

The Digambaras largely exceed the Swetambaras in Jaipur, Bundi, Alwar, 
Banswara and Dungarpur. The Dhundias are to be found chiefly in Marwar, 
Mewar, Bikaner and Kishangarh, 

92. The Animists are only found in any strength in the States of the 
Southern Division, 

Their proportion is highest in Banswara, including Kusalgarh, where they 
form 63 per cent, of the population. In Dungarpur their proportion is nearly 
34 percent,, in Partabgarh 22 per cent., in Mewar 13 per cent., and in Sirohi 
nearly 12 per cent, of the total inhabitants. 

93. Owing to the large reduction of the population caused by the severe 
famine and subsequent terribly fatal epidemic of malarial fever it is impossible 
to judge with any degree of accuracy, from a comparison between the present 
proportions and those existing in 1891, what progress has been made of late 
years by the chief religions. 

The figures show that in every 10,000 of the population the Hindus have 
decreased from 8,500 to 8,320, while the Musalmans have increased from 827 
to 951, the Jains from 348 to 352 and the Animists from 321 to 371. 

Part of the decrease among the Hindus and the entire increase among the 
Animists is due to the fact that a large number of Bhils who have been 
returned as Animists were classed as Hindus in 1891. 

The Musalmans probably do actually increase at a relatively higher rate 
than the Hindus. The age-tables show that the proportion of children under 
5 years of age is 9’03 among Hindus and 10’ 87 among Musalmans, 
and it would appear that even if more Musalman children are not 
born than Hindu, a larger proportion survives. Marriao'e is easier for the 
Musalman. A Musalman girl usually marries at a later date than a Hindu 
girl and the probabilities of her becoming a mother and having healthy 
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children are therefore greater. Moreover, if she becomes a widow 
she is not debarred from marrying again as are the Hindu widows of 
the higher castes. Circumstances are therefore in favour of a proportionately 
larger number of children being born and surviving among the Musalmans than 
amono- the Hindus. The chief cause, however, of the difference between the 
relative proportions of the Hindus and Musalmans as they are now and as 
they were in 1891 is undoubtedly due to the famine. The great mass of the 
2 )oorer and lower classes are Hindus ; the proportion of fairly well-to-do people 
is higher ainon" the Musalmans than araonEj the Hindus : and the former are 
not obliged to practise the same restrictions as to diet as have their Hindu 
neighbours. The effect of the famine must therefore have been felt more 
severely by the Hindus, and this is clearly borne out by the percentages of 
variation since 1891 of the followers of the two religions, for the actual 
decrease among the Hindus has been 20’63 per cent, as against a decrease of 
6'7o per cent, among the Musalmans. 

94. The proportional decrease among the Hindus has been largest in the 
Southern Division, more especially in Dungarpur, Sirohi and Banswara includ- 
ing the Kusalgarh cbiefship. The principal causa of the decrease has already 
been mentioned, namely, the return on the present occasion of a considerable 
number of Animists who, at the last Census, were included among the Hindus. 
Partabgarh in this Division is the only State in w^hich the proportion of 
Hindus has increased. 

In the Western Division Marwar shows a decrease of over 3 per cent, and 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer of over 2 jjer cent. each. In Marwar a large number 
of Bhils were classed as Hindus in 1891 and that classification is the principal 
cause of the proportional decrease which is now shown. 

Among the States of the Eastern Division the greatest decrease has been 
in Jhalawar where it amounts to nearly 6 per cent. In Tonk the decrease is 
over 4 per cent, and in Kotah over 3 per cent. 

95. The Musalmans have increased proportionately in all three Divisions. 
Their progress has been greatest in the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Tonk 
in the Eastern Division. In Bikaner they show a substantial proportional 
increase, but in Jaisalmer their ratio has scarcely changed. 

The decline in the lesser States of the Southern Division is due to a reduc- 
tion in the number of Wilayatis employed for police and other purposes. 

96. The Jains are numetically strongest in Marwar in the Western 
Division, but their proportion to the followers of other religions 
is greatest in the Southern Division w'here they have increased 
from 574 to 655 in every 10,000 of the population. In the Eastern 
Division their actual strength has decreased owing to loss of numbers in 
Bharatpur, Dholpur and the small Thakurate of Lawa, but their proportion 
to the followers of other religions is the same as in 1891. • Their relative 
position in the various States has scarcely altered since 1891; they are still 
proportionately most numerous in Sirohi and most scarce in Karauli. 

97. The Animists are naturally mostly found in the Southern Division, 
the home of the Bhils. In 1891 they were only shown by 3 States and one 
Estate whereas they have been returned now by 10 States and the cbiefship 
of Kusalgarh. According to the actual figures given in the Cemsus Ilepoi t 
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of 1891 the proportion of Animists has increased, but this increase is fictitious 
and entirely due — as previously mentioned — to the fact that a large number 
of Bhils (over 130,000), were classed as Hindus in 1891. If these Bhils are 
deducted from the total of the Hindus and added to the number of Animists 
returned ill 1891 the present ratio of the followers of the aboriginal forms 
of belief will show a decrease instead of an increase, and this is 
undoubtedly the true condition of Animism which is rapidly becoming absorb- 
ed into the broad fold of Hinduism. 

98. There has been an increase in the growth of the reforming Sects. Pro,me^s oi' 

^ ^ in "S >c t ' 

The Aryas number 632 as against 371 in 1891. The progress of this reform- ” 
ing creed has been most marked in Kotah, Shahpura and Bharatpur. These 
States which did not return a single Arya in 1891 now show respectively 
193, 70 and 58 Aryas. They have declined considerably in ^larwar where 
they were most numerous in 1891, but it is not improbable that at this Census 
some Aryas returned their religion as Hindu and that their number is really 
greater than that recorded. In Jaipur they have also diminished in strength. 

The Brahmo Samajists who were not returned in 1891 now number 124 
souls. They are found almost entirely in Marwar. 

99. The distribution of the Christians by States and their variation since christiau*. 
1881 is shown in Subsidiary Table III. The total number of Christians is 

2,840 which is an increase of 985 or 53 per cent, on the figures of the last 
census, and more than double the number returned in 1881. 

The largest Christian community is to be found in Jaipur where Presbyte- 
rian and Roman Catholic Missions have been established for many years. 

Next to Jaipur comes Sirohi with its Railway population and Abu where 
there is a comparatively large number of Europeans. Then in order come 
Kotah, Mewar, Marwar, Alwar, Bharatpur and Bikaner. In the other States 
the numbers are small. Bundi returns 1 Christian and in Jaisalmer and 
Banswara the Christian religion is unrepresented. The increase has been 
most marked in Kotah, Jaipur, Mewar, Bharatpur and Bikaner. In Kotah the 
increase is entirely among the Native converts, many of whom were doubtless 
gained during the famine. The rise in Bikaner seems due to th<" extension of 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway and the larger railway staff employed on this 
section. 

100. Subsidiary Table lY gives the distribution of the Christians by 
Race and Denomination. 

IiYiih respect to race the Christians have been divided into three main 
groups. Europeans and allied Races, Eurasians and Natives. Under the fii'st are 
included Australians, Americans, and six Armenians. Out of the total num- 
ber of 2,840 Christians, 969 belong to the first group, 503 are Eurasians and 
1,368 are Natives. The Europeans and Eurasians have increased since 1891 
by over 21 per cent., and the Native Christians by over 111 per cent. The 
Europeans consist chiefly of military and ?ivil employes of the State and those 
engaged on railways and their families and have increased at about doable the 
rate of the Eurasian population. The large increase in the Native Christians 
is due partly to births amongst the Native Christian population existing at the 
last Census but chiefly to missionary enterprise which received a great impetus 
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during the famine of 1899-1900 when the various missionary societies opened 
refuges for orphans and other destitute persons. 

101. The Denominations entered in Subsidiary Table IV are those which 
were prescribed for use in Imperial Table XYII. The actual designations re- 
turned in the Schedules, with their figures, are given in Subsidiary Table V. 

102. The most numerous body is the Anglican Communion which num- 
bers 984 or nearly 35 per cent, of the total Christians, and which consists 
mostly of Europeans and Eurasians. Under the heading Anglican Communion 
are included the Anglican Church, the Church of England, the Episcopal 
Church of America, and 16 persons who returned their denomination as Pro- 
testant. 

Nearly all the members of the Anglican Communion belong to the Church 
of England w’hich numbers 960. Sirohi returns 338, Jaipur 334 and the States 
of Mewar, Marwar, Alwar, Bharatpur and Bikaner over 30 each. 

103. Next come the Roman Catholics who number 747 or 26 per cent, 
of the Christians. They are strong in Jaipur 264, and in Sirohi 220. In 
Marwar there are 68, in Mewar 62, and 43 in both Alwar and Bharatpur. 

104. The Presbyterians, 616, who amount to over 21 per cent, of the 
Christian population, include also those who returned their denomination as 
Church of Scotland and Free Church. They are mostly natives and they are 
strongest in Kotah 333, Mewar 99, Jaipur 71, Marwar 57, and Alwar 42. 
In all these States there are missions established. The figures of Kotah are 
remarkable. Only 2 Presbyterians were actually returned by Kotah in 1891, 
and, even if we assume that all the 51 Native Christians whose sect was 
unspecified at that Census were Presbyterians, the rise to 333 is equivalent to 
an increase of 528 per cent. 

105. The Methodists, 307, or a little over 10 per cent, of the Christians, 
are also mostly Native converts. Their strength is greatest in Jaipur where 
they number 22l. In Bikaner there are 41 and in Sirohi 18. 

The Baptists, 63, are chiefly found in Alwar. 

The figures of the other denominations are: — Armenians 3, Congregation- 
alist 1, Greek 1, Indefinite beliefs 3, Lutheran 5, Minor Denominations 4, 
Quaker 1, and Salvationist 6. The number of Christians who did not return 
any sect is 99. 

106. In 1891, in the Native States the denominations of the Native 
Christians were only recorded for those Natives living within railway limits. 
No comparison of the relative increase of the different denominations is there- 
fore possible. 

107. Subsidiary Table VI shows the percentages of the followers of each 
main religion living in towns and villages. From this we see that the Christians 
are mostly confined to the towns ; next come the followers of the various 
minor religions such as Arya and Parsi comprised in the term “ Others then 
the Musalmans ; then the Jains ; then the Hindus ; and lastly the Animists. 
But although the relatively low proportion of 12 per cent, only of the Hindus 
live in towns, no lesfe than 70 per cent, of the urban population are 
followers of this religion. In the Tonk city alone do the Musalmans outnum- 
ber the Hindus. The Animists are naturally almost wholly rustics. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Geneeat, Distribution of Population by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Distribution of Religions by Natural Divisions and States 
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645 

109 

98 

231 

• a. 

14 

4 

Shahptm 

• •• 

• •• 

9,031 

9,137 

590 

493 

362 

370 


... 

17 

... 
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Subsidiary Table III- 


Disrnis'jTios of Christians by Divisions and Staies. 


Pivi-TN? asD 

Si'Ar:;s. 

Numb 

KP. OF Cur.ISTIASS IH 

V ARIATIOK. 

IVOI. 

1891. 

ISSl 

1S31 

-1901. 

1881- 

B31. 

1881-1901. 1 

1 



2 

3 

4 


5 

6 



7 

EATPUTA17A 


... 

J 

1 

1 554 

mt 

+ 

935 

+ 

5S1 

+ 

1,546 

1 Western Division ... «. 


... 

S19 

£C7 

222 

+ 

112 

— 

15 

+ 

87 

Bikaner 

• •• 


t)5 

21 

14 

-T 

71 


7 

4- 

81 

Jaisalmer ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

1 


... 


1 


1 

ilarwir ... .m 


... 

£24 

ISO 

207 

+ 

38 

— 

21 

+ 

17 

Scntliern Division 


... 

875 

642 

312 

+ 

233 

+ 

330 

+ 

563 

Mewar 



SIS 

137 

ISO 

4- 

106 

+ 

7 

+ 

113 

Ransw.xra and Kn«algarh 

... 

... 

... 

... 

o 


... 

— 

2 


2 

Partub^arh 

... 

• . . 

f> 

1 

1 

+ 

4 


... 

+ 

4 

Dungai'ijur 

... 

... 

rs 




3 


... 

+ 

3 

Slrohi 


... 

624 

501 

170 

+ 

120 

+ 

S25 

+ 

445 

Dastem Division ... ... 

... 

... 

1 646 

1,0C6 

760 


640 

+ 

246 

+ 

SS6 

Jaipur ... ... 



02.') 

7P0 

552 

+ 

219 

+ 

154 

-r 

373 

Ki.-ilangarh ... 

• •• 

• ». 

SI 

21 


4* 

10 


21 

+ 

31 

•Ahvar 

• .* 

... 

16S 

1C6 

90 



"T 

76 

+ 

76 

Bharatpur 



1 

6 

8 

+ 

96 


2 

+ 

94 

Uholpiir 


... 

[ 

e 

27 


20 

— 

21 

— 

1 

Karanli 

... 

... 

</•» * 

13 

17 

+ 

9 

— . 

4 

+ 

6 

Jhalawar 

... 

... 

ii-> ! 


13 


8 


6 


3 

Torit 

... 


17 1 

13 

18 

1 

-r 

4 


5 

— 

1 

Bundi ... 

... 

... 

I ' 

. . . 

7 

4- 

1 

— 

7 

— 

fi 

Kotuh 


... 

O «<• 1 


2.'> 

“T 

2:t 


SO 

+ 

321 

Sliahpura 

... 

... 





2 


1 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 


Distribution of Ci.ristians by Race and Denomination. 


Dexosiikation. 

Europe AS. 

1 Euras'as, 

1 Native. 

j Total. 

Vabiation. 


Females. 

Alales. 

|Feriiules. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

1901. 

1 

j 1891. 

(4-) or (— ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

Anglican Communion 

S3S 

251 

138 

116 

79 

59 

9S1 

7« 

+ 215 

Armenian ... 

2 

1 



• *. 

... 

3 

4 

— 1 

Baptist 

5 

6 

6 

1 

£1 

21 

63 

1 14 

4- 49 

Congregationalist 

1 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

• a. 

+ ^ 

Greek ... ... ... 

1 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

3 

— 2 

Indefinite Beliefs ... ... ... 

1 

... 


... 

2 

... 

S 

aa. 

+ 8 

Lutheran and Allied Penorainations ... 

5 

... 


... 


... 

6 

2 

+ 3 

Methodist ... ... ... 

U 

15 

6 

o 

O 

228 

41 

i*\J i 

10 

+2S8 

Minor Denominations ... ... 

1 

3 



... 

... 

4 

11 

T 

Presbyterian ... ... 

21 

21 

3 

8 

271 

2So 

616 

78 

+638 

Quaker 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

a.. 

4* 1 

Roman Catholio 

154 

108 

110 

99 

183 

93 

747 

3S9 

+ 368 

Salvationist ... ... ... 

... 

• •• 


■ 

2 

2 

6 

S 

3 

Denomination not returned 

*1 

4 


■ 

52 j 

25 

99 

563 

— 461 1 
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Deuomisatios. 


Subsidiary Table V. 

Details bt States oe Denominations enteueu in Imperial Table XTII. 


Total. I Bikakek 


3 4 5 


981 '555 1429 
7 ! 3 I 4 
9G0 515 .413 

1 I ... I 1 

16 7 9 


.4.NGLICAN CoMMTIN’tOR • •• 

Anglican Church 
Church of England 
Episcopal Cliui-ch of America 
Protestant ... ... 

Armenian — 

Armenian ••• ••• 

Baptist— 

Baptist ... 

CONGBEGATIOMALIST 

Congregatioualist 

Greek 

Greek ... ... 

Indefi-ntte Beliefs 
Atheist 
Unitarian 

Lutheran and Allied Denominations — 
Lutheran ... 

Methodist ... ... 

Methodist ... .. 

Methodist Episcopalian 
Wesleyan 

Minor Denoaiinations, 

Catholic Apostolic 
Nonconformist 
Presbyterian 

Church of Scotland 
Free Church 
Presbyterian 
Qdaefr — 

Quaker ... 

Roman Catholic — 

Roman Catholic ... 

Salvationist — 

Salvationist ... ... 

Denomination not Returned — 
Unspecihed ... ... 


63 32 31 


SOT 2 IS ' .M' 


14 9 

5 

3 2 

1 

4 1 

! 3 

1 1 

... 

3 ... 

3 

616 -299 

318 

27 16 1 

11 

1 1 

... 

588 -281 

307 

1 1 

... 

747 447 

300 

6 2 

4 

99 66 

33 





Subsidiary Table V.— (Continued). 


Kisiian- Alvar. Bharat- »Dholpur. 

GAKU. rcK. I 


iKaracli. 


Denomination. 


Anglican Communion — 

Anglican Church • •• 

.Chu. oh Ol England _ ... 

'Epi=!copal Church of America 
Protestant ... ... 

Armenian — 

Armenian ... ..• 

Baptist — 

Baptist ... ... 

CONGREQATIONALIST — 

Congregatioualist ... 

Greek — 

Greek ••• 

Indefinite Beliefs — 

Atheist ... 

Unitarian 

Lutheran and Allied Denominations — 
Lutheran ... 

Methodist — 

Methodist 

Methodist Episcopalian 
Wesleyan ... ... 

Minor Denominations — 

Catholic Apostolic ... 

Nonconformist ... 

Presbyterian 

Church of Scotland 
Free Church 
Presbyterian ... 

Quaker — 

Quaker ... ... 

Roman Catholic — 

Roman Catholic ... ... 

Salvationist — 

Salvationist ... ... 

Denomination not returned — 

Unspecified ... ... 


M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 


19 20 ! 21 22 


23 

17 


1 

25 

16 

20 

23 


•24 25 

22 10 

i'i i;j 


M. I F. 

t 

27 1 28 


13 4 


M. F. I 

29 i 30 i 
3 i 4 I 


M. j F. 
31 i 32 




F. j M. I F. 

Zit I 36 
4 ! 3 
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Subsidiary Table VI. 

Distribution between Towns and Tillages of the followers or tab main Religions, 


Religion. 

Percentage of 
Main R 

persons of each 

t.LIGION. 

Percentage of Dkban and Rural 
poFULATioN Following each 

Main Religion. 

j 

In Towns. 

In Villaiies. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1 

■2 

3 

4 

5 

Hindu ... 

12 4 

87-6 

70-9 

85-28 

Musalmau ... ... 

33-9 

66-1 

22-2 

7-36 

tJdizx ••• 

24-6 

75-4 

6-0 

3-11 

Animistic .... 

2-7 

97-3 

•7 

4-22 

Christian .•> >..• 

64'6 

35-4 

•1 


Others ••• ••• 

39-4 

60*6 

•1 

-02 

1 






DIAGRAM NO. 3. 

showing by states the proportion per 10,000 If the population returning each main religion. 


divisions 

AND 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Age and Sex. 

(AGE.) 

108. The least satisfactory of all the statistics collected at a Census are 
undoubtedly the records of Age, and even in England and other countries where 
education is most advanced the ages actually returned have to be adjusted and 
“smoothed” to bring out the approximate true proportions of the population 
at the difEerent age-periods. In India the ages returned are peculiarly liable to 
be defective. Every other column of the schedule can be correctly filled up if 
the enumerator is intelligent and takes pains to obtain the recpiired information. 

Religion, civil condition, birth-place, literacy, language used, caste and occu- 
pation can all be definitely stated by the person ceusused, but when he is asked 
his age he can only give it approximately. Should he have been born during 
or within a year or two of some well-known event of local importance — such 
as a year of bad famine — his age can be recorded more or less accurately but 
if there is no such aid for determining his age the less intelligent he is the 
rougher will be the approximation which he is likely to give. Ihe wealthier 
and higher classes have their horoscopes, but ttiese are not always available at 
the time when the census is being taken and without these documents even 
their memories cannot always be relied upon. 

109. The number of persons, males and females, at each of the first five 
years of life, and after that at each quinquennium up to 60 is given in Imperial 
Table VII while Subsidiary Table I affixed to tuis Chapter gives a similar 
distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each State. The points that strike the 
observer first on examining these Tables are:— > 

(l) The progressive rise after the first completed or second year of life 
of the number of children living at each of the first five years of life; (2) the 
great fluctuations which occur between the numbers of the population in almost 
every one of the quinquennial periods; and (3) the higher proportion of female 
children to male children and of old w'omen to old men. 

110. With regard to the first point, it is hardly necessary to state that Ages of the chiidrpQ, 
during a period of average healthy jmars in which no abnormal events occur 

to check the growth of the population by causing a very low birth-rate or a 
heavy infant death-rate, of all the children living on a certain date the number 
under one will be larger than those who have lived through one year; the number 
of those of one year of age will outnumber those of two years of age, and so on, 

because, while the number of children born in any one year cannot possibly be 

subsequently increased, their numbers are constantly being reduced by death. 

The death-rate among infants is always much higher than that of childrenin sub- 
sequent years of life and the natural order of things then is a sudden fall from the 
number of children actually born to the number of children alive under one 
year of age and a decrease from that point more or less gradual according to the 
relative death-rate of each age-period. The census figures of Rajputana, 
however, show a very different condition of affairs for we find that the children 
of 4 years of age are the most numerous; next to them in numbers are those 
of 3; then those of 2 ; then come those wdio have not completed the first 12 
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months of life, and lastly those of 1 year of age. Moreover, the number of 
children in the lustrum 5-10 is considerably larger than the number of those 
who have not completed their fifth year of age. In the absence of any unusual 
causes vre would be bound to admit that returns showing such extraordinary 
results must be inaccurate, and we must therefore see whether this reversion 
of the normal proportion of the figures relating to the earlier age-periods is 
capable of satisfactory explanation and can be shown to be the natural con- 
sequence of abnormal physical and economic conditions prevailing during the 
years immediately preceding the Census. 


111. The distribution of the population up to 15 years of age by 
quimjuennial periods is as follows: — 


1,224,754 

cliildren from 

10-15 born in 

1886-1890. 

1,179,031 

55 

55 

5-10 ,, 

1891-1895. 

838,878 

55 

55 

0-5 ,, 

1896-1900. 


and the children belonging to the age-period 0-5 are distributed over single 
vears according to the figures below: — 


226,897 

children 4 years 

old born 

in 

1896, 

207,254 

O 

5 ) ) ) 

5) 

55 

1897. 

194,983 

51 2 55 

55 

55 

1898. 

126,250 

55 1 year 

ff 

5» 

1899. 

133,494 

,, under 1 ,, 

55 

55 

1900. 


Now, in Chapter II it has been pointed out that during the period 
1891-1901 Rajputana has enjoyed only two years (1893 and 1894) of immuni- 
ty from scarcity or serious outbreaks of epidemic disease, and that in the 
first half of the last decade scarcity and epidemic disease were far less prevalent 
and severe than in the second half in which occurred the calamitous famine of 
1899-1900. The effect of the seasons is clearly traced in the figures just given. 
During 1891-95, when the seasons and harvests were better, more children 
were born and more survived than during the five lean years which followed. 
Previous to the Census taken in 1891 the sea.sons had been generally good ; 
the birth-rate was consequently high and infant mortality comparatively low 
and at the present day we find that the children born between 1886-1890, now 
aged 10 to 15 years, form the most numerous portion of the community. 
Descending to the annual periods shown for the first five years of life the low 
number of children under 2 years of age is undoubtedly due to the effects of 
the famine and its attendant ills. The causes of the proportionately few 
childien of 1 }ear of age are heavy infant mortality in the latter part of 1899 
and, perhaps, to a small extent, incorrect entries of children of one year of age 
as 2 years old in spite of the instructions that the age to be entered in the 
schedules was the number of years actually completed on the 1st March 1901 • 
while the small number of infants of under one year must be attributed to a 
high death-rate during the famine and autumn months of 1900 and to the 
depressed vitality of the population caused by the famine and, more 
especially, by the severe epidemic of virulent malarial fever which followed 
after the famine. Considering the abnormal causes which have all tended to 
produce a very high mortality among infants and children of tender age, and 
a "very low birth-rate, there is tnen no suffic-ent reason to doubt the compara- 
tive accuracy of the ages of the children returned in the schedules. 
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112. In Diagram 4, the Rajputana I'etnrns for the ages from 0 to 4 com- 
pleted years are compared with those of Uombay, Central India, and the Central 
Provinces all of which suffered from the famine of lS9d-1900. In each of the 
Provinces shown in the diagram, except in the Central Provinces, the lowest 
proportion of very young children is at the first completed year of life but the 
drop is most marked in Bombay. The numbers of the children of two years 
rise in each case ; the proportionate increase being Greatest in Boinbav and least 
in Central India. For children of 3 years of age there is little difference in the 
Bombay figures, those of Rajputana show a slight rise while in the Central 
Provinces and in Central India, which .suffered from the famine of lS9G-97,the 
number is less than the number of those of 2 years. The children of 4 yeir.s 
are more numerous in Rajputana, Bombay, and Central India than those of 3, 
or of any other single year in the lustrum 0 to 5 . 

113. Variation in the numbers of each age-period, after the first few years Varmions hetwoor. 
of life, were anticipated from the first for the reasons set forth at the commence- 

ment of this Chapter. There is, however, another factor wdiich tends to disturb 
the progressive decline from one age-period to the next which should occur, and 
that i.s the custom which prevails among persons, in European as well as in 
Asiatic countries, who do not know their exact age, of .stating the nearest even 
multiple of five. The figures given in Subsidiary Table I, and Diagram 5, wliich 
has been prepared to illustrate this point, show that the people of Rajputana 
are much addicted to this tendency of an illiterate pooulation. Except in the 
case of the population living between 15 and 20, (i. e., persons whose ages were 
from 15 to 19 years) well-known to be one of the most healthy periods of life, 
the proportion of the population in the first half of each decennial period from 
10 years of age onwards is considerably larger than the proportion returned for 
the years 5 to 9 in each preceding group of ten year.s. Thus the population of 
30 to 34 years of age— respresented by the age-period 30-35 — is more numcrou,s 
than that living between 25 and 29; tho.se living between 40 and 44 are 
more numerous than those between 35 and 39 ; those living between 50 and 54 
are more numerous than those between 45 and 49 ; and lastly those of 60 
and over far outnumber those between 55 and 59. 

114. For the ages above 4, decennial periods with the multiple of ten in Dccf-ntiial priiods. 
the centre give results which seem to approximate more closely to accuracy than 

those obtained from the quinquennial periods of the Tables. The numbers in 
a total of 10,000 living in each decennial period arranged in tliis manner are 
shown in Subsidiary Table II. It will be seen that for each decennial period, 
from the first 5-15 onwards, the number.s for all religious and for each main 
religion decline progressively and. in view of the fact that the famine has com- 
pletely upset the normal ratios of the numbers, at any rate at; the earlier ao-e- 
periods, the proportions arrived at are, perhaps, on the whole, as nearlv 
accurate as those which might be obtained by the various elaborate motho.ds of 
adjusting the ages res ' ted to by^ some statisticians. 

115. In Sub.sidiary Table III, the age statistics of 10.000 of eacii sex are u^cr-Mthivii 

compared with those of a similar proportion of persons in 1891. the first occa- 
sion on which the actual ages of the poi)uI.auon of the Xative Stales were record- 
ed. The differences in the first four quinquennial periods are considerable. In 

1891, 13-36 per cent, of the males and 14-64 per cent, of the females were under 
5 years of age, in 1901 the proportions were males 8 77 percent, and females 
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9'5o per cent. The proportions of the males and females in the 5 to 10 period 
were also higher in 1891 than in 1901. The percentages Avere males 13‘87 and 
females 13’65 in 1891, as against males 12'04 and females 12'23 in 1901. In 
the next two quinquennial periods, nameljq 10 to l.o and 15 to 20 the propor- 
tions of males and females in 1901 Avere higher f^or each period than those in 
1891. The proportion of males in 1901 for the period 10 to 15 is noticeable 
being 13'39 as against a percentage of 13'36 recorded for the male children in 
1891 Avho were of the age-period 0 to 5 years. 

The actual number of males under 5 years of age was 846,483 in 1891 
and the actual number of males returned for the age-period 10-15 in 1901 was 
683,452. In 1S91, howeA'er, the Ehils in the States of the Southern DiAusiou 
were not enumerated and the proportion of males of under 5 years shown for 
1891 AA'as therefore a little less than the true ratio. But, even if we allow for 
a slight increase for the unenumerated population of 1891 the percentages show 
that the mortality among those Avho Avere infants and young children at the 
previous Census has been relatiA'ely small. 

For the period 25 to 30 the proportions of both sexes in 1901 were higher 
than those for the same age-period in 1891, but the position is reversed for the 
next period. From 35 to 40 the proportions were much the same for males, 
but the ratio of females Avas higher in 1901. For each of the quinquennial 
periods from 40 to 60 the 2 >foportions of both males and females were higher 
in 1901 than in 1891, but the proportion of old people of 60 years and upwards 
decreased from 4'41 in 1891 to 4T1 in 1901 for males, and from 5’67 to 4‘89 
in the case of females. 

116. The mean age of the living in 1901, based on the ages returned in 
the schedules, is 25 years and nearly 5 months for males, and 25 years 11 
months for females. In 1891 the mean age of enumerated population was 
24 years and 5 months for males, and 24 years 11 J months for females. The 
mortality among children of tender years and the check to the natural fecundity 
of the people caused by the famine and fever are sufficient to account for the 
rise in the mean age of the liA’ing. 

117. Details of the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each DiA'i- 
sion and State are giAmn, as previously remarked, in Subsidiary Table I. It 
Avill be seen that the proportions at each age-period vary Avidely in different 
States. Young children under 5 years of age are more numerous in the 
Eastern and Western DiAusions than in the Southern. The smallest ratio of 
infants is shown by BansAAmra, MeAA-ar, Shahpura, Lawa, and Dungarpur, 
while for the period 0 to 5 the proportion is lowest in Shahpura, Lawa, Bundi, 
MeAvar and Dungarpur. If Ave add to the children under fiA'e the children 
betAveeii fiAm and ten, the proportion by Divisions is roughly 23 per cent, in the 
Eastern, 20 per cent, in the Western, and 18 per cent, in the Southern Division. 
From lO to 15 the proportions in the Western and Southern Divisions are almost 
the same: in the Western DiA'ision the proportion is 14 per cent, and in the 
Southern 13 per cent. In the Eastern Division it is about 11 per cent. Of the 
States. Sirohi and Jaisalmer show the highest proportions and Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, and Dholpur the loAvest. 

From 15 to 40 the Southern DiAusion with 50 per cent. shoAvs the highest 
proportion. The ratios of the Eastern and Western Dmsions are 43 per cent. 
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and 41 per cent, respectively. Among the States, Mewar has the highest and 
Jaisalmer the lowest percentage. 

The proportion of elderly and old people is highest in the Western 
Division, 25 per cent., and lowest in the Southern, 18 per cent. The Easteim 
Division shows a percentage of 23. Of the States, Marwar has the highest 
proportion and Banswara and Dungarpur the lowest. The small proportion 
of young children and old peonle in the States of the Southern Division shows 
that the mortality from fever and famine among the Bhils must have been 
heavy. 

118. Amono" the am’icultural and labourini; classes, bovs and trirls begin } ' 

to contribute to the family income, indirectly if not directly, at a very early 

age, but, taking the population as a whole, the self-supporting or useful [lerioil 
of life may be assumed to be from 15 to 60 for males and from 15 to 45 for 
females. On this assumption toe proportion of workers — eliminating from the 
calculation those whose age was not returned — is 61-69 per cent, for males and 
51-12 per cent, for females. The comparatively small proportion of persons 
at the dependent ages is, however, unfortunately due, to a great extent, as 
already explained, to a high rate of mortality among young children and old 
people during the famine and fe\-er epidemic. Subsidiary Table IV shows 
the percentage of the population at the useful ages in each Division and State. 

The Southern Division with a percentage of 06 for males aii'l 57 for females 
shows the highest proportion of self-supporters. The Eastern Division is 
next with percentages of 61 for males and 51 for females. In the AVestern 
Division the percentages are nearly 61 for males and 48 for females. Among 
the States, for males, Mewar with a percentage of 67 shows the highest pro- 
portion of workers and Jaisalmer with 56 the lowest. For females, the 
percentage of supporters is highest in Dungarpur 59, and lowest iu Jaisalmer 
where it is a little over 46. 

119. The age distribution and mean age of the followers of the chief st itiuir; 

religions are given in Subsidiary Table V. The figures for the early vears of r-ligiou^. 

life present the same anomalies in the case of each religion as have been 

noticed with respect to the returns for the whole population. 

The age distribution of the Hindus, who form such a large prooortion 
of the inhabitants, hardly dhfers from that of the general population. The 
proportion of young children under five years of age is highest among 
Musalmans and lowest among the Aniraists. Taking the sexes separately, 
we find that the Musalmaiis have the highest proportion of male clilldren, 
and then, in the order in which they are given, coma the Hindus, .Jains, 

Christians and Animists. For female children the Musaimaas are also first, 
then the Christians — whose actual numbers are liowever very small — then the 
Hindus, then the Jains, and lastly the Animists, From 5 to 10 the Chris- 
tians come first : their position being due to tlie l;igh proportion of females 
at this age-period w'hidi they possess. Close after them come the Auimists 
whose males and females approximate to one another and wliuse prooortion of 
males largely e.xceed3 that of the Christian males ; tiien the Alusalmans, then 
the Hindus, and lastly the Jains. 

The high position occupied by the Christiaus fur the ages 0 to 10, in 
fipite of the fact that most of the Europeans at the reproductive ages are males 


I'm tlir- 
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who are either luiniarried or whose wives are not in India, would appear to be 
due to the far healthier customs at the birth of a child prevailing among the 
Xative Christians who comprise nearly one-half of the total Christian popula- 
tion. The wives of Native Christians are often attended at child-birth either 
be European doctors or by native practitioners who have been taught in 
Medical Schools the methods adopted by European accoucheurs, and their 
infants do not therefore suffer to the same extent as those of Hindus, Jains, 
etc., from infantile fever caused by the process of asphyxiation to which they 
are subjected owing to the practice among native midwives of having all the 
apertures of the room in which the mother is lying closely shut, and the air 
kept away as much as possible from a new-born child. 

From 10 to 15 the order at the pei'iod 5 to lO is maintained except that 
the Jains change places with the Musalmans who come last. 

At the useful ages — for which and for the dependent ages the proportions 
of the followers of each of the four main religions are shown separately by 
Divisions and t'tates in Subsidiary Table VI. — the Animists are first for both 
sexes ; the Jains and Hindus come next wuth very little difference between 
them, and the Musalmans are last. Although they are not shown in this 
return, the proportions of the Christians at the useful ages are just a little 
higher than those of the Mu.salmans. The Christians and Musalmans alone 
have a higher proportion of females at the dependent than at the useful ages. 
The figures of the Animists, who are composed chiefly of Bhils, at the early 
and advanced y^ears of life tell their own tale and clearly show the extent to 
wiiich the vicissitudes of the unfavourable seasons immediately preceding the 
Census affected the aborigines. 

-Mean nap of ttie !iv- 1^0. The mean age of the living for each of the five religions is shown 

Subsidiary Table V. Among the males, the mean age of the 
Hindus, 25'53 years, is the highest; then that of the Jains 25T6 ; next 
come tiie Musalmans with 24'98 ; then the Christians with 24‘08 ; and 
last the Animists with 2o’26, For females the Jains are first with an 
average of 26’36 years. Not far removed from them come the Hindu females 
with a mean age of 26'08 ; then the Musalmans with 24’8l ; then the Animists 
with 23’59 ; and last the Christians with 21’92. The position of the Chris- 
tians is due to their high proportion of children from 0 to 10 years. It will 
be observed that among the Musalmans and Christians only is the mean age 
of the females less than that of the males. The difference between the mean 
.ayes of Musalman men and w’omen is not great but between Christian males 
and females it is considerable. The reason is that from the age of 35 upwards 
the proportion of Christian males especially among the Europeans is consider- 
ahlv hi'rher than that of the Chri.stian females. 

121. The age constitution of the urban and rural population is shown in 
Sul.uduiry Table YII. The urban population in this .statement comprises only 
tiie people li\ ing in the eight cities of Eajputana : the rest of the population 
i.- treated as rural. The total urban population according to this definition 
is 492.443 of which 253,909 are males and 238,534 females, and nearly one- 
third of this total is contained in the city of Jaipur. From 0 to 15 years of 
aire the tow'iispeople show a lower proportion of children; from 15 to 20 the 
j roportion is much the same ; but from 20 and upwards the proportion is 
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higher in urban than in rural tracts in each period for males, -while for females 
it is also higher except from 20 to 40 at -which age-period the proportion of 
females is larger in the rural area. One cause of the lo-wer proportion of chil- 
dren among the urban population is no doubt the temporary inimigration into 
cities of adults in search of employment. Among the urban male population 
65-59 per cent, -were between the ages of 15 and 59: the percentage of the 
rural male population at these ages -was 61*49. 

THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES 

122. In the total pcpulaticn of 9,723.361 there were 5,104,246 males 
and 4,619,055 females which gives a ratio of 905 females to every 1,000 males. 

Comparison by Divi- 

123. In Subsidiary Table VIII the proportion of females to 1,000 males "S 

is given by Divisions, States, and cities for the years 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

In 1881 there were 849 females and in 1891, 891 females to every 1,000 males. 

The steady advance in the number of females points to improved enumeration 
at each successive Census, to the lesser>ing of the prejudice which exists 
among some classes against making any disclosure with respect to their wo- 
men folk especially those of a marriageable age, and to greater confidence in 
operations undertaken at the instance of the Government of India. All three 
Divisions show an increase in the proportion of females as ccmpared with the 
ratio at each of the two previous Censuses. The proportion is highest in the 
Southern Division where it reaches 933 females to every 1,000 males; next 
comes the Western Division with 905 and the Eastern with 898. Mr. Baines 
remarks that “the ratio of females to males runs higher in hilly tracts, as a rule, 
than on the plains, and it seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, 
particularly if accompanied by a considerable range cf temperature. ” So far 
as Rajputana is concerned this theory is borne out in respect of the higher ratio 
prevailing in hilly tracts, for the Southern Division, where the ratio is highest, 
contains the most hilly portions of the Province. But, on the other band, the 
lowest ratio is found not in the Western Division, the greater part of which 
is desert, but in the Eastern Division where it is especially low in the fertile 
plains of the States of Dholpur and Bharatpur bordering on the Jamna provinc- 
es and in Karauli. These three States showed the lowest ratios in 1891 also, 
and in the absence of any reliable vital statistics extending- over a number of 
years on which to base an opinion, I can only suggest that the low ratios may 
be due partly to climatic influences and partly to a high rate of mortality among 
females at the child-bearing age. The proportion of children from 0 to 10 is 
higher in these three States than the average for the province, but between the 
ages of 10 and 35 the ratio of women is considerably less than the ratio for 
Rajputana as a whole. In three States only, Sirohi in the Southern and Ki- 
shangarh and Karauli in the Eastern Division, has there been a decrease in the 
proportion of women compared with the ratio in 1891, and Karauli alone shows 
a smaller ratio of females in 1901 than it possessed in 1881. The other States 
all show increases. In Banswara (including Kusalgarh), and in the Lawa 
Estate women, for the first time, are in excess of the men, the proportions being 
1,022 females to 1,000 males in Banswara and 1,014 females to 1,000 males 
in Lawa. In Dungarpur the sexes are evei^ divided. Dholpur with 836 
females to 1,000 males has the lowest proporTOn of females. Map No- ~ - hows 
the proportion of the sexes in each State, 
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Proportions in the cities. 


124. In tha cities, which are arrange I in the Table in order of popula- 
tion, the highest proportion of women is to be found in Tonk where their 
ratio is 1,042 to 1,000 males. Jodhpur comes next with a ratio of 1,012 females 
then Bikaner with 987. Udaipur has 960, Eotah 914 and Jaipur 910. The 
proportions in Bharatour 839 and A.lwar 820 are considerably less than in the 
other cities. InAlwaranl Bikaner the proportions have steadily declined 
since 1881, and in Kotah where the ratio slightly increased in 1891 the pro- 
portion of women is now less than in 1881. In all these three cities, too, the 
proportion of females is less than the ratio obtaining in the States to which 
they belong. In Alwar, where the difference is most marked, the low propor- 
tion of females is confined entirely to the suburbs. In the city proper the 
females are slightly in excess of the males but in the suburbs in which are 
included the lines of the Imperial Service Troops the number of females is 33 
per cent, less than that of the males. 


Actual excess or de- 
fect of females by 
States. 


125. The actual number of females in excess or defect in each Division 
and State for the years 1881, 1891 and 1901 is given in Subsidiary Table IX. 
The satisfactory relative increase since the year 1881 in the proportion of the 
females in all States except Karauli has already been remarked. Taking the 
figures of the enumerated population the proportional defect of females in 1901 
is about 61 per cent, less than the defect in 1881. In ail three Divisions the 
defect in the number of females has decreased steadily at each successive Census. 
In Banswara, Partabgarh, Tonk, Bundi, Lawa, Dholpur, and Shahpura the 
actual defect of females in 1891 was larger chan the defect in 1881, but for 1901 
Banswara shows an excess of females and in the other States and Estates, as in 
all the remaining States except Kiranli, the actual defect of females is con- 
siderably less than the defect in 1881. 


Proportion of the 126. The proportion of the sexes at each age-period by Divisions and 

Sexes at different ages. ^ ^ ^ r 

main religions is given in Subsidiary Table X. It will be observed that, after 
the age of 15, the proportion of females always rises at the age-period contain- 
ing the multiple of ten, owing no doubt to the ages of females being returned 
as multiples of tea more commonly than those of males. In most countries 
more boys are born than girls and in Rajputana we find that there is a prepon- 
derance of males over females at each age-period except 1 to 2 and 60 and over. 
The period in which the males are most in excess is from 10 to 20. The pro- 
portions of the sexes approximate most closely at the periods 50 to 55, 40 to 
45 and 20 to 25. 


There is some difference between the ratios in the three Divisions. For the 
age-period from 0 to 5 the females are in excess in the Southern Division where 
their proportion is 1,035 to 1,000 males. In the Western and Eastern Divi- 
sions their proportions, which are almost exactly similar are respectively 979 
and 980. From 5 to iO there is no marked difference in the ratios. From 10 
to 15 the Eastern Division with a ratio of 757 reaches the lowest point but from 
15 to 20 this position is taken by the Southern Division with 776. From 20 
to 25 the ratios for cue Eastern anl Western Divisions are respectively 990 
and 957, and in the Southern Division, 757, which is the lowest ratio in this 
Divisionat any age-p •’’iol. Fro 1^5 to 30 the Western Division has the high- 
est proportiou of fern a'es. At thSmext age-period 30 to 35 the Eastern Divi- 
sion is first, but from 3 0 onwards the Southern Division shows the highest ratios. 



In this Division it is noticeable that in eacii ae;o-period from the age of 40 on- 
wards the females are largely in excess of the males. In the Western Division 
they are in excess of the males at the age-period 50 to 55, and in the Eastern 
Division at the age of 60 and over. If we take the proportions at the decennial 
periods given in Subsidiary Table II we get a hig.ier ratio among the females 
than among the males at each decennial period from the age of 35 onwards. Over 
statement of age is common to the old of both sexes but it is more marked 
among old women with whom great age is considered a distinction, and this habit 
tends to make the proportion of old women to old men higher than it is really ; 
out still, allowing for this tendency to overstate their ages, the lignres demons- 
trate that after the earlier child-bearing ages women stand the vicissitudes of 
life better than men. 


127. Taking the religions, the proportion of Avomen is highest among the 
Jains who show an average of 1,00b women to every 1,000 men, and lowest 
among the Christians who have a ratio of 700 females to 1,000 males. Next to 
the Jains come the Animists with a ratio of 935, then the Musalmans with 910, 
and last the Hindus Avith 899, At the age-period 0 to 5 the followers of all 
religions, except the Hindus, show a larger proportion of female children than 
boys. The excess is greatest among the Animists avIio have a ratio of 1,1 GG girls 
to 1,000 boys at this age-period. Among the Hindus the pro])ortiou of female 
children to boys is 974. From 5 to 10 the Musalmans Avith 893 have the 
lowest ratio. From 10 to 15 the Christians Avith a ratio of 509 females are 
lowest, and next to them come the Hindus Avitb 781. From 15 to 20 the posi- 
tions of the members of the different religions are unchangvd. From 20 on- 
wards the Jains shoAV at each age-period, except at 55 to GO, a prei)Oi)derance 
of females the excess being greatest at the period 60 and over. Among the 
Animists, at 20 to 25 and from 45 onwards the females exceed the males. The 
excess is greatest at 60 and over for which period the ratio is 1,417 females to 
1,000 males. The Musalmans shoAv a higher ratio of women to men at the 
periods 40 to 45, and 60 and over. Among the Hindus the proportion of females 
to males is higher only at the period 60 and over. 

128. In towns there are 952 females to 1,000 males, A\diile in villages 
their proportion is only 897. But if we adopt the definition used in j) ira 121 and 
take the urban population to include only the inhabitants of the eight cities 
then the proportion of females in the urban population is 939 to 1,000 males, 
and in the rural population 903 to 1.000. 

129. The proportion of female to male children under 5 years of ase 
for the castes selected for inclusion in Imperial Table XIY is given in Subsi- 
diary Table XI where the castes are arranged in the order of the proportion of 
female children. The castes included in the statement comprise the principal 
castes in the Province and represent all stages of society from Brahmans to 
Bhaugis. Some of the figures are v'cry striking. The Bi^hnois found chiefly 
in Marwar, show the A’ery high proportion of i arly 3 girls to every boy ul 
this age-period. The Deswalis (Musalmans) and the Jat Musalmans also show 
twice or more than twice as many young girls as young boys. Other castes in 
which the girls of tender age exceed the boys are Khatis (Musalman), Eauris, 
Gujars, Dhobis, Bhambhis, Xais (Hindu), Jats (Hindu), Siiwis, Chakars, Rabaris, 
Kayastlis, Khatis (Sikh), Bhils, Balais, Brahmans, Sunars, Mahajans (Hindul, 
Kumhars (Hindu), Ahirs, Chippas, Minas, Bhangis (Hindu), Bhats and Malis. 


Pi’oportioQ in the difler- 
eut religions. 


Proportion o£ Sexes in 
urbiin and rural areas. 


Proportion of female to 
male children under 
yeais of age. 
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The Musalman Bhangis have the sexes at these early years evenly divided, 
and among the Chamars and Meos there is only a slight difference. The 
Shaikhs, Grassias, Mahajaus (Jain), Sondhias, Bajpnts (Mnsalman), Charans, 
Kaimkhanis, Nais (Mnsalman) and Baths all show over 900 girls to 1,000 
boys. The Enmhars (Mnsalman), Khatis (Hindu) and Bajpnts (Hindu) have 
a proportion of over 800 girls ; while those which show the lowest proportions 
are Moghias CG7, Jats (Sikh) 573 and Kalbis 537. M"hen the very low pro- 
portions among the Jat Sikhs, and Kalbis were discovered, the State autho- 
rities were at once requested to enquire into the circumstances of these castes 
and to explain, if possible, the cause of these exceptionally low ratios which at 
first sight cast a grave suspicion upon them of engaging in female infanticide. 
M’ith respect to the Jat Sikhs who were returned almost entire!}" by the Bikaner 
State, the explanation is that they were temporary immigrants from the Punjab 
who came into the State for employment, and that those who happened to be 
accompanied by their wives brought with them male children only. The Kalbis 
are a well-to-do agricultural class, returned bv Marvrar, among whom there is 
said to be a demand for girls. Parclci is not observed by their women tvho 
work in the fields and cost their parents very little. Far from there being any 
inclination to engage in female infanticide, it is represented that the demand for 
women has led them to introduce a custom of exchange in marriage by which 
the bridegroom is required to provide, for marriage with one of his bride’s rela- 
tives, a girl related to him. The fact that Parda is not observed removes the 
probability of there having been any appreciable tvilful omission to record women, 
and it appears that there is a real deficiency of women among this caste. The 
iMoghias are a low criminal tribe and may perhaps be more careless of their 
female children than members of other castes 

Piopoitiou of sexes 130. The proportion of the sexes in each caste numbering not less than 

' 20,000 persons is shown in Subsidiary Table XII. In this statement the 

castes are arranged in the order of the proportion of the females. The general 
distribution of the castes is marked, and although the Brahmans and other high 
castes such as the Charans, Bhats, Osw'als and Porwals are more than half way 
up the list, the general tendency is for the ratio of females to be highest in the 
lowest castes, and, excluding the classes of devotees among whom the number 
of women is small, lowest among Bajputs, the large agricultural classes such as 
Jats, Gujars, Patels, Sondhias (who are of Bujput standing), Ahirs, Minas, and 
IMeos, and some of the large sections of the Mahajan classes such as the 
Mahesris, Khandelwals, Sara'>gis and Agarwuals. In 1891, among the castes 
selected for a comparison of the proportion of the sexes, the Ahirs, Gujars, Jats 
and Bajputs had the lowest ratios and the Meos and i\Iinas were also very low 
down in the list. But, except among the Jats, the ratios of the females have 
increased in all these castes. The Rajputs who are at the bottom of the list now" 
as at the last census have advanced from a ratio of 751 to a ratio of 793 ; the 
ratio among the Jats has decreased from 846 to 841 ; the Gujars who were 
below the Jats in 1891 have advanced from 789 to 842 ; the Ahirs from 857 to 
881 ; the Minas from 871 to 897 ; and the Meos from 882 to 903. The differ- 
ence between the ratios of the Bajputs 793, and of the Mnsalman Bajput 
converts 934 is remarkable Lonsidering that in regard to marriages the latter 
adhere to their old Hindu cu>tonis. Tiiere is, however, a still more marked 
difference between the Bishnois, originally a religious sect of Jats, w"ho have 
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by far the highest ratio of females, and the Jats who are at the bottom of the 
large agricultural tribes. The strict attention which the Bishnois pay to clean- 
liness and the great care they take of all living animals may be some of the 
causes of the greater proportion of women among them than among the Jats 
who are one of the tribes who used to practise or were suspected of practising 
female infanticide. 

131. Although among classes such as the Kayasths who find difiiculty pre[^a°iem'roT female 
in marrying their daughters, and some sections of the Mahajans who spend 

much money on their marriages and consider it derogatory to have daughters 
who are unmarried, the ratio of females is very low, yet the fact, as borne out 
by the figures given in Subsidiary Table XI, that most of these classes show a 
higher ratio of female than of male children of under 5 years of age, indicates 
that infanticide is not generally practised. The life of a girl is no doubt, on 
the whole, less valued and worse cared for than that of a boy : but, the chief 
reason of the disproportionate number of males appears to be due to greater 
mortality among the women more especially at the child bearing age. 

132. Owing to the absence of reliable birth statistics the records of the 
Census are hardly likely to be of any assistance to biologists who are engaged 
in endeavouring to determine the causes which influence sex during the “ nine 
months ante-natal gloom,” but to those who investigate the numerous specu- 
lations as to the nature of sex, the brief notice of the season of ceremonial 
marriage and the considerations which generally determine the commencement 
of conjugal relations, which is given in paragraph 134 of the next chapter may 
perhaps be of some interest. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution bt Age of 10,000 of each sex bt Divisions and States. 


DiTisioss ASD States. 

0- 

-1. 

1- 

-2. 

2- 

-3. 

3- 

-4. 

M.aleg. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Western DMsioa 

133 

162 

141 

I7l 

102 

224 

216 

216 

Bikaner ... 

134 

138 

114 

113 

207 

201 

199 

202 

Jaiaaliner ... 

122 

111 

84 

83 

216 

248 

263 

262 

Marvfar ... ... 

131 

172 

161 

193 

189 

230 

219 

219 

Southern rivisioa 

46 

43 

69 

77 

119 

133 

149 

175 

Mewar 

41 

38 

63 

65 

108 

117 

136 

161 

Banawara and Eusalgarh 

32 

41 

87 

138 

148 

230 

162 

215 

Partabgarli 

103 

106 

79 

101 

119 

115 

141 

172 

Diingarpur 

52 

52 

4.4 

48 

115 

107 

164 

161 

Sirolii ... ... 

70 

64 

103 

105 

171 

169 

229 

231 

Eastern Birision 

163 

103 

128 

140 

211 

225 

213 

240 

Jaipur ... ... 

131 

110 

113 

124 

210 

225 

217 

244 

Kialiangarh 

ei 


y.) 

85 

113 

111 

141 

160 

I.awa 

.3f4 

45 

45 

74 

121 

104 

180 

141 

.^Iwar 

232 

2,51 

157 

176 

258 

283 

265 

294 

IBiarntpur ... ... ... 

LSI 

187 

184 

205 

2.59 

289 

243 

274 

Dijotpiir ... ... 

221 

241 

194 

330 

264 

273 

2'X> 

228 

Karauli ... 

lu-i 

217 

144 

144 

220 

236 

333 

259 

Jhalawnr 

M.5 

148 

59 

61 

124 

1.30 

149 

163 

Tonk 

188 

1.51 

143 

156 

205 

211 

189 

227 

Bundi 

89 

72 

70 

65 

104 

110 

130 

158 

Kotah ... 

1.33 

134 

103 

109 

150 

149 

156 

180 

Shabpura ... 

31 

55 

65 

68 

96 

93 

126 

131 


SUBSIDIARY’ TABLE 1.— (Continued.) 


Divisions and 

Statss. 


23- 

-30. 

30- 

-35. 

35- 

-40. 

40- 

—45. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 



22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Western Division 


... 

731 

712 

714 

703 

579 

538 

642 

691 

Bikaner ... 



826 

771 

897 

909 

558 

468 

759 

868 

Jaisalmcr 



782 

708 

874 

893 

474 

469 

698 

789 

Marwar ... 

• •• 

... 

700 

695 

653 

634 

590 

561 

605 

637 

Southern Division 



1,116 

1,039 

1,059 

1.015 

618 

651 

723 

825 

Mewar 



1.135 

1,042 

1,060 

1,030 

605 

675 

739 

842 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 

• •• 


1,147 

1,114 

1.174 

1.028 

779 

611 

680 

691 

Partabgaih 

• •• 


993 

964 

1,106 

1,060 

733 

714 

675 

825 

Dimgarpur 

• • 


1,16.3 

1,098 

1,062 

996 

585 

613 

693 

908 

Sirobi ... 

... 

... 

963 

934 

932 

900 

524 

523 

694 

808 

Eastern Division 



032 

899 

854 

985 

554 

525 

792 

867 

Jaipur ... 



908 

873 

9.52 

1,009 

.570 

628 

804 

876 

Kishangarli 

• •• 


1,019 

924 

916 

962 

629 

685 

795 

908 

Lawa ... 

... 


1,003 

P22 

973 

1,078 

.505 

401 

867 

825 

Ahvar 



836 

843 

866 

919 

622 

481 

711 

792 

Bbaratfiur ... 

... 


949 

918 

981 

978 

521 

514 

781 

856 

Dholpiir ... 



880 

901 

969 

934 

603 

46'5 

797 

867 

Karauli ... 



906 

898 

951 

981 

476 

429 

857 

90S 

.Ibalawar 

• •• 


1,007 

975 

1,036 

999 

686 

661 

761 

873 

Took 



1,063 

1,009 

949 

910 

6.33 

631 

710 

784 

liindi 



1,139 

1,052 

1026 

1,012 

673 

599 

854 

918 

lOtah 


• •• 

1,088 

1.006 

1.022 

998 

676 

679 

814 

£93 

'bahpura ... 



1,081 

974 

989 

938 

653 

657 

846 

1 

927 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. {Continued.') 

Disteibution bt age of 10,000 of each sex bt Divisions and States. 



4- 

-5. 

0 

-5. 

5- 

-10. 

10- 

“15. 

15- 

-20. 

20- 

-25. 


Males. 

T 

j Females. 

Males. 

j Females. 

1 

Males. 

1 

j Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


249 

234 

931 

1,007 

1,038 

1,061 

1,443 

1,376 

1,271 

1,177 

890 

941 


208 

215 

862 

867 

1,250 

1,247 

1,389 

1,318 

1.121 

PCS 

975 

1.066 


281 

280 

.969 

984 

1,468 

1,4.54 

1,534 

1,380 

1.U92 

88,5 

893 

896 


260 

237 

950 

1,050 

957 

990 

1,456 

1,372 

1,322 

1,251 

864 

901 


191 

209 

674 

637 

1,196 

I,l9l 

1,455 

1,221 

1,270 

1,057 

1,009 

1,128 


173 

193 

520 

572 

1,133 

1,109 

1,451 

1,217 

1,323 

1,087 

1,127 

1,119 


270 

272 

689 

886 

1,378 

1.525 

1,360 

1,U9 

1,081 

900 

961! 

1.156 


1 9 

1C8 

621 

662 

1.166 

1,114 

1,108 

1,162 

1,207 

1.0.10 

1.161 

1.226 


207 

2ii9 

577 

577 

1,303 

1,242 

1,508 

1,297 

1.3.58 

1,120 

1,1 14 

1.174 


230 

252 

803 

821 

1,377 

2,358 

Ij6i53 

1,301 

1,081 

1,UU1 

1,U00 

1,089 


227 

250 

932 

1,01S 

1,282 

1,306 

1,261 

i,ec4 

096 

888 

857 

046 


237 

2(13 

908 

996 

1,215 

1,262 

1,242 


1,015 

875 

849 

932 

1 

197 

196 

607 

618 

1,157 

1,120 

1,.353 

1,194 

1,225 

1.139 

1,071 

],lol 

1 

221 

188 

505 

550 

1,244 

1.294 

1,.388 

1,291 

1,199 

1.182 

1,171 

1,398 


2a 

273 

1,153 

1,279 

1,407 

1,420 

1,236 

2,<»68 

921 

836 

734 

629 


2a 

269 

1,107 

1,224 

1,407 

1,420 

1,186 


867 

786 

790 

86.9 


225 

250 

1,091 

1,213 

1,356 

1,401 

1,274 

1,041 

889 

820 

807 

8 14 


217 

258 

1,046 

1,1U 

1,270 

1,320 

1,.302 

1,116 

1.C03 

896 

866 

956 


lri3 

177 

640 

6V8 

1,U8 

1,135 

1,308 

1.091 


1,0:>,6 

1,128 

1.2.51 


205 

213 

910 

967 

1,357 

1,345 

1,307 

1.076 

1,012 

9.50 

982 

1.1>^8 


158 

177 

531 

582 

1.115 

1,243 

1,433 

1,161 

1.146 

1,054 

1,046 

1,142 


192 

2i 17 

733 

779 

1.220 

1,278 

1,345 

1,123 

1,054 

987 

972 

1,076 


153 

177 

471 

524 

1,109 

1,170 

1,477 

1,197 

1.328 

1,253 

1,172 

1,207 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE l.-[Continued.) 


45- 

-50. 

50- 

-55. 

55- 

-60. 

1 

j 60 AND OVER. 

Not 

STATED. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

1 

Males. 

t 

1 Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

30 

31 

32 

i 33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

420 

401 

478 

631 

346 

516 

517 

646 

• •• 


319 

268 

469 

549 

166 

137 

406 

574 



260 

281 

440 

614 

135 

137 

381 

610 

• •• 


456 

447 

482 

526 

409 

398 

556 

535 

... 

... 

279 

338 

356 

484 

84 

139 

170 

275 


... 

284 

365 

set 

503 

86 

162 

174 

277 


• •• 

272 

232 

288 

389 

59 

79 

124 

240 

••• 


283 

322 

358 

534 

129 

94 

161 

277 

• •• 

• •• 

201 

285 

277 

448 

39 

72 

89 

169 

1 

2 

301 

3.3 

409 

468 

112 

120 

241 

374 


... 

337 

299 

632 

561 

145 

121 

426 

521 

... 

... 

346 

301 

556 

679’ 

158 

137 

4-17 

582 

... 


839 

3^5 

487 

678 

127 

116 

275 

380 

»»« 

• .J 

219 

126 

558 

454 

136 

67 

332 

409 



353 

295 

616 

655 

172 

113 

539 

605 

1 

• •• 

322 

295 

521 

540 

126 

112 

442 

508 

• •• 


3.S7 

200 

642 

557 

130 

1U9 

429 

50.3 


... 

261 

233 

557 

565 

104 

85 

398 

499 



337 

342 

417 

607 

130 

115 

294 

337 

• •• 

... 

280 

290 

401 

497 

95 

115 

309 

348 


• •• 

3U 

313 


516 

105 

96 

242 

312 


• «. 

1 327 

310 

449 

625 

120 

103 

280 

343 



239 

262 

473 

609 

71 

71 

191 

311 

... 

... 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE VL 

Pbrcentagb at useful and dependent ages of the followers of the main beligioks 

BF Divisions and States. 


Divisions and States. 


MALES. 


EAjPUTAITA 


Westers Division 

Bikaner 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

Soutliern Division 

Mewar 

Bans^vara and Kusalgarh 
Partabgarh 
Dungarpur ... 

Sirobi 

Eastern Division 


Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dholpnr 

Karaiiii 

Jlialawar 

Tonk 

Bundi 

Kotah 

Shahpura 


«•« 
• •• 



0- 

15. 



15- 

-60. 


60 

; 1 

Hindu. 

Musnl- 

man. 

Jain. 

Aniniis- 

tic. 



Jain. 

Animis- 

tic. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

339 

367 

337 

34‘7 

61-9 

5S-7 

62-5 

638 


4-6 

331 

3S-7 

39 

40-8 

61 5 

671 

66-8 

65-9 


4-2 

34-4 

36-8 

8 

44- 

4.9-5 

4t"4 

61-5 

60*8 

SO- 

SO'S 

61-3 

54-5 

51-3 

41 

3-4 

4-2 

4-9 

32-6 

33-5 

38-2 

40-7 

61-d 

5S'3 

67-7 

56- 

5-8 

4-2 

321 

30- 

309 

33 8 

662 

67- 

66-8 

65-1 

17 

3- 

3’T 

29-3 

29 i 

32-2 

67-2 

67 5 

68-7 

C6'4 

1-7 

3-2 

3.5'5 

30-4 

30-1 

34- 

63- 

67-6 

68-9 

64-9 


2- 

31-8 

30-6 

32-1 

3-2.7 

6G-6 

66-1 

655 

66-4 


3-3 

34- 

331 

28-1 

34-6 

65- 

6.5-3 

70-8 

648 


1-6 

30-8 

31-5 

39- 

42 5 

60-8 

65 5 

57-4 

56-4 


3- 

34 7 

36-5 

27-8 

35-7 

61-2 

68-5 

67 6 

62-4 


6- 

31- 

34-5 

27.9 

291 

61-6 

60-2 

67- 

68-5 

4-4 

5-3 

31-5 

29- 

27-9 

• •• 


6C-9 

69 8 

... 

2-7 

4-1 

32-7 

22-3 

21- 


61- 

74-1 

7 . 5-3 

... 


3-7 


40- 

SOS 

1 1 * 

67-3 

64-6 

62-1 

• *. 


5-4 

36-8 

38 4 

30-7 

• •• 

6.S-8 

57-4 

04-2 


44 

4.3 

87'3 

36-t) 

3tl 


58'5 

67-9 

6 O -5 

• • . 


^ 5 6 

36-4 

33-7 

26-5 

... 

69-6 

62-6 

70- 

• . 


3-7 

31T 

31-5 

26- 

34« 

6 i >-2 

63-9 

70-2 

65-2 


4-6 

31-6 

32-2 

26.5 

• •• 

Co’S 

62-8 

70-4 

... 

2-SJ 

6- 

311 

29-4 

20-2 

• »* 

66 6 

66-9 

72-1 

... 


3-7 

33T 

31-4 

2.51 

36-5 

64 2 


71-2 

61-6 


3-8 

30 7 

30o 

28- 

... 

67 5 


69- 

... 


2-3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Age distribution per 10,000 of the Urban and Rural Population. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0- 5 

... 

761 

883 

933 

956 

5-10 


1,000 

1,214 

1,103 

1,229 

10-15 


1,173 

1,318 

1,119 

1,175 

15—20 


1,100 

1,112 

986 

993 

20—40 

... 

3,527 

3,274 

3,250 

3,310 

40—60 

... 

1,932 

1,763 

1,987 

1,853 

60 and over 


608 

406 

622 

482 


Urban population in this Table comprises the persons living in the 8 Cities of Eajpntana only. Persons who have not returned their 
ages have been excluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yl.~(Conid.) 

Pekcentagb at useful and DEFKXDKNT ages of the followers of the main religions 

BY Divisions asu States. 


AIJD OVER. 


0- 

15. 



15- 

-45. 

1 

45 AND 1 VF.R. 

Jain. 


Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

Jain. 

Aniiiiis- 

tic. 

tlindu. 

Musd- 

luan. 

Jain, 

Aniiliis- ; 
tic. , 

Hindu. 

Musdl- 
111 an. 

Jain. 

Animietic. 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

38 

1-5 

331 

364 

32 - 

34-8 

613 

481 

51 - 

55-8 

15 6 

15' 5 

17 - 


4-2 

8-3 

34- 

376 

34 6 

39- 

48- 

44-8 

47-4 

44 1 

18- 

17-6 

18- 

le 9 

4-7 


33-7 

39T 

33-3 


50-9 

47-2 

49-6 

... 

15-4 

137 

17-1 

... 

2- 

4-3 

37-7 

39-6 

35T 

41-8 

47- 

44-3 

60- 

4.5-3 

U-3 

16-1 

14-9 

12-9 

41 

3-3 

33-9 

3G-8 

34-9 

38-9 

47-2 

43-8 

47- 

44T 

IS -9 

19-4 

18T 

17- 

2-3 

11 

29-3 

32-3 

30 8 

34 2 

674 

65T 

65 3 

67 4 

13 3 

12-6 

14 1 

8-4 

22 

1'4 

28-4 

31-2 

30-4 

30-9 

57-9 

55- G 

56-5 

59-7 

1.3-7 

13-2 

13-1 

9-4 

1- 

11 

31-2 

34-8 

29 8 

38T 

56T 

64T 

5fy 

64-5 

12-7 

11 1 

14-2 

7-4 

2-4 

•9 

29- 

32-9 

28-9 

29-6 

58-5 

oil 

55 3 

60-5 

i-2'5 

13- 

15-8 

9-9 

11 

•6 

29-6 

34- 

30-2 

33-6 

59-8 

5o'6 

5.5-7 

59- 

lU-6 

10-4 

14-1 

7-4 

3-6 

IT 

34-4 

36*1 

32- 

39-5 

526 

52 5 

51- 

53- 

13- 

11-4 

17- 

7'5 

46 

1-9 

33-8 

36-4 

28- 

85-6 

614 

48-7 

63 3 

65-3 

16- 

14 9 

18-7 

6 1 

5T 

2-4 

33T 

34-5 

27 3 

32-5 

51- 

49-8 

52-2 

56 2 

15 9 

15-7 

20-5 

11-3 

2-3 


29-5 

28T 

27-2 


567 

67-2 

60-7 

... 

13-8 

14-7 

16-1 

... 

3-7 


31 1 

35- 

30-4 

• •• 

58-4 

61-3 

62- 

... 

10-5 

13-7 

7-6 

... 

71 


37- 

39-8 

33'5 


47-5 

45-5 

46-3 


15-5 

14-7 

20-2 

... 

51 


35-9 

38' 

32-9 


49-3 

48-7 

49-5 


14-8 

13-3 

17-6 

... 

5-4 


36-7 

36T 

36' 

• •• 

48-9 

48- 

46-4 

... 

14-4 

10-9 

17-6 


3-5 


35-6 

34-1 

27-9 

* • • 

50-7 

50-3 

55-3 

... 

13-7 

15-6 

16-8 

... 

3-8 


29- 

23-9 

27-6 

31T 

68-4 

651 

66-4 

57-8 

12-6 

15- 

16- 

11-1 

31 


29-4 

33- 

26'9 

... 

57T 

49-8 

69-4 

.. . 

13-5 

17-2 

14-7 

... 

2-7 


30' 

28-8 

27-6 


67'9 

66-8 

66-4 

*»• 

12-1 

14 4 

16- 


3'7 

1-9 

317 

31-9 

27'2 

35 9 

65'5 

63-8 

66-4 

55-2 

12-8 

14'3 

16-4 

8-9 

1 " 


29-2 

27-3 

23-8 

... 

68-5 

67-5 

61-4 

... 

12 3 

15'2 

14-8 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

General Proportion of the Sexes by Divisions, States and Cities. 


Divisions, States and Cities. 


Females to l.fXX) Males. 



1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


2 

3 

4 

... 

905 

891 

819 


005 

897 

788 


908 

891 

733 

t*. 

663 

845 

769 

... 

906 

903 

806 


933 

018 

878 

... 

9)5 

912 

868 

... 

1,022 

949 

944 


998 

919 

929 

• *. 

1,000 

991 

9.39 


898 

906 

877 

••• 

808 

878 

866 


692 

875 

851 

... 

916 

9.30 

906 

... 

1,014 

94 1 

972 

... 

92-2 

901 

895 

... 

870 

8H 

842 


8.36 

7H1 

805 

... 

837 

852 

844 


929 

8S0 

840 

... 

914 

917 

928 


930 

8:'5 

914 

ft. 

940 

916 

905 

... 

921 

915 

901 


039 

004 

903 

... 

910 

890 

8.-3 

.. . 

i.C12 

951 

891 

... 

820 

8.52 

879 

... 

987 

1,022 

1,0.10 

... 

960 

877 

8V5 


839 

8 .9 

8( 9 

... 

1,042 

I’SO 

ac .) 

»»* 

914 

931 

930 


EAJPtJTANA 


Western Division 
Bikaner 
Jaieahner 
Marwar 

Soathern Division 

Jlewar 

Banewara and Kusalgarh 
Partabgarh 

Dungarpur ... 

Sirobi ... 

Eastern Division 

Jaipur 

Kishaugarh 

Lawa 

Alvar 

Pharatpur 

Dhoipur ... 

Karauli 

Jhalawar ... 

Tonk 

Em.di 

Kotah 

Shahpura ... 

Cities 

Jaipur 
Jodtij; ur 
Aiv.r 
Bikaner 
Udaipur 
Bharatpiir 
Tonk 
Kotah 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Actual excess oe defect of Females by Divisions and States, 


Divisions and States. 



Number of Females in 

• 

EXCESS (+) OE IN DEFEOT (— 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


2 


3 

•i 

4 

— 

485,191 

— 

690,382 

— 

811,561 

— 

129,046 

— 

188,612 

— 

880,908 



28,141 



48,137 


78,279 

— 

5,408 

— 

9,697 

— 

14,111 

— 

96,497 

— 

130,778 

— 

188,512 

— 

62,168 

— 

98,173 

— 

120,228 


45,614 


79,879 


102,226 

+ 

1,786 

— 

4,877 

— 

2,996 


47 


3,709 

— 

2,938 

+ 

3 


440 

— 

2,707 


8,296 


9,268 

— 

9,361 

— 

803,977 

— 

403,697 

— 

410,431 



152,250 


187,564 


203,246 

— 

3,980 


4,500 

— 

5,563 

+ 

19 


96 

— 

38 

— 

33.583 

— 

40,010 

— 

87,842 

— 

43.647 


55,357 


6.5,410 

— 

24.229 

— 

31,356 

— 

27,027 

— 

13,926 

— 

12,. 523 

— 

12,620 

— 

3,299 

— 

9,681 

— 

13,055 

— 

4,136 

— 

8,570 

— 

6,333 

— 

6,2.35 

— 

16,3'.*1 

— 

11,505 

— 

16 945 

— 

31,619 

— 

35,108 

_ 

1,766 


2,840 


2,684 


EAJPUTAUA 

Western Division 


Eik.in^r 
■Jdi-.ihucr 
ilarvvar .. 


Southern Division 

Mewar 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 

Partabgarh 

Dungarpur 

Sirohi 

Eastern Division 

Jaipur 

Kisiiangarh 

Lawa 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dhnlpiir 

Karuuli ... 

•Jluilawar . . 

Toiik ... 

Bundi 

Kotali 

.Slialipura 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


NuAfBEE OF Females to 1,000 Males. 


Age. 

PvAJPCTASA. 

Western Division. | 

AU li.di 

UlOli'!. 

Hindu 

man. 

1 Jain. 

i 

Aoimis* 

tic. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Ail Beli- 
giuntj. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

mao. 

Jain. 

Animis- 

tic. 

Chris- 

tian. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0- 1 

991 

987 

1.024 

1,037 

759 

1,130 

1,103 

1,121 


1,165 

428 

1,000 

1— 2 

1 .1 L’O 

1,004 

1.116 

992 

1,180 

1.118 

1,100 

1,112 

1,299 

929 

652 


2— 3 


981 

980 

1,121 

1.203 

795 

1,063 

1.046 

984 

1,245 

1,096 

333 

3— 4 

990 

977 

1,012 

1,029 

1,218 

1,130 

907 

893 

935 

980 

1,116 

333 

4- 5 

I'.'JO 

941 

963 

1,014 

1,153 

1,130 

849 


817 

944 

1,107 


Total 0— 5 

985 

974 

1 010 

1,041 

1 166 

1,024 

979 

973 

998 

1,048 

907 

465 

5-10 

910 

820 

893 

930 

960 

974 

925 

959 

731 

890 

792 

556 

10—15 

7'J2 

781 

835 

920 

814 

509 

863 

853 

972 

1,003 

793 

444 

15—20 

808 

794 

864 

956 

837 

689 

839 

808 

957 

1,096 

807 

957 

20—25 

975 

970 

971 

1,054 

1,036 

823 

957 

951 

882 

1,290 

810 

682 

25-30 

870 

8G2 

875 

1,002 

905 

653 

882 

873 

769 

1,263 

854 

714 

30—35 

913 

918 

878 

1,040 

828 

807 

891 


622 

1,299 

703 

846 

35—40 

8G9 

866 

845 

1,006 

873 

558 


814 

896 

1,162 

1,056 

261 

4IJ— 45 

993 

992 

1,003 

1,057 

922 

689 

974 

971 

940 

1,138 

785 

813 

45—50 

859 

851 

790 

1,021 

1,131 

462 

866 

846 

796 

1,159 

1,200 1 

438 

50—55 

990 

994 

983 

1,044 

1,181 

603 

wm 

996 

1,077 

1,052 

1,131 

556 

55 — 60 

840 

835 

774 

968 

1,110 

467 

826 

799 

wm 

1,054 

801 

667 

60 and over 

1,076 

1,064 

1,070 

1,313 

1,417 

686 

956 

896 

1,315 

1,427 

1,356 

800 

Total 

905 

899 

910 

1,006 

935 

709 

905 

895 

883 

1,106 

862 

610 


/ 

I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 'L.-^{Contd.') 

Number of Females to 1,000 Males, 


I 




SODTHERN DiVISIOS. 

Eastern Divisioh. 

Aqe. 


All Reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

Jain. 

Animis- 

tic. 

Chris- 

tian. 

All Reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

Jain. 

Animis- 

tic. 

Chris- 

tian. 

1 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2 o 

0— 1 

1— 2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— 5 

• •• 

• •• 

875 

1,049 

1,041 

1,097 

1,016 

850 

938 

961 

1,053 

957 

903 

1.150 

1,000 

966 

851 

830 

1,089 

1,032 

1,107 

1,197 

1,062 

1,400 

1,3:9 

1,248 

1,167 

778 

1,429 

1.222 

1,500 

1,182 



1,000 

1,038 

978 

1,045 

1,0S4 

902 

1,081 

925 

1,078 

1,006 

174 

982 

1,000 

1,075 

1,012 

1,385 

1,500 

704 

1,143 

929 

Total 0— 6 

• •• 

1,035 

970 

969 

1,076 

1,244 

1,190 

980 

974 

1,018 

987 

1,080 

1,014 

6-10 


929 

903 

980 

973 

983 

831 

915 

910 

945 

958 

915 

1,071 

10-15 

• •• 

783 

760 

886 

891 

815 

510 

757 

750 

813 

734 

868 

612 

15-20 

F 

776 

767 

785 

812 

840 

674 

800 

797 

828 

801 

877 

699 

20—25 

... 

75T 

930 

953 

925 

1,060 

1,267 

990 

989 

1,010 

914 

9,067 

716 

25—30 


869 

858 

767 

920 

913 

448 

86C 

860 

921 

816 

819 

848 

30—35 


894 

908 

914 

943 

836 

579 

987 

923 

963 

888 

923 

1,061 

35—40 

••• 

980 

1,038 

696 

1,015 

851 

667 

850 

851 

846 

795 

989 

614 

40 — 46 


1,065 

1,111 

900 

1,064 

936 

438 

983 

977 

1,033 

950 

977 

609 

45—30 

• •V 

1,130 

1,173 

751 

1,056 

1,119 

308 

797 

797 

792 

778 

1,061 

583 

60—55 

%*% 

1,269 

1,324 

878 

1,171 

1,199 

333 

948 

946 

964 

933 

1,065 

815 

56-60 


1,544 

1,738 

806 

1,029 

1,339 

429 

749 

765 

645 

717 

984 

357 

60 and over 


1,509 

1,686 

972 

1,387 

1,487 

667 

1,098 

1,114 

998 

1,085 

873 

667 

Total 


933 

930 

871 

967 

945 

639 

89S 

894 

925 

873 

943 

768 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Number op Females to 1,000 Males under 5 tears old bt Selected Castes, 


Selbcteb Caste. 

Females 
to 1,000 
Males. 

Selected Caste. 

F emales 
to 1,000 
Males. 

Selected Caste. 

Females 
to l.OUO 
Males. 


1 


2 


1 



2 


1 

2 

Bishnoi 

... Hindu 


2,992 

Bha 


Animistic 


1,132 

Shaikh 

... Musalman ... 

077 

Deswali 

... Musalman 


2,500 

Balai ... 

... 

Hindu 


1,085 

Grassia 

... Animistic ... 

974 

Jat 

... do. 

• •• 

2,000 

Brahman 


do. 


1,078 

Mahajan 

... Jain ... 

969 

Ehati ... 

... do. 

t.. 

1,750 

Sonar ... 


do. 


1,076 

Sondhia 

... Hindu 

966 

Bauri ... 

... Hindu 

• •• 

1,656 

Mahajan 

... 

do. 


1,069 

Rajput 

... Musalman ... 

957 

Gujar ... 

... do. 


1,494 

Kumbhar 

... 

do. 


1,063 

Cliaran 

... Hindu 

955 

Dhobi ... 

... do. 


1,326 

Abir 


do. 

• •• 

1,054 

Kaiinkhani 

... Musalman ... 

938 

Bambhi 

... do. 


1,322 

Chhippa 


do. 

• •• 

1,050 

Nai ... 

... do. 

925 

Nai ... 

... do. 


1,302 

Meena 


do. 


1,044 

Bath ... 

... do. 

902 

Jat ••• 

... do. 

.. . 

1,277 

Bbangi... 

... 

do. 


1,041 

Kumbhar 

do. 

887 

Sirvi 

... do. 

• •• 

1,249 

Bhat ...' 

... 

do. 

• •• 

1,038 

Ehati... 

... Hindu ... 

879 

Chakar... 

... do. 


1,194 

Mali ... 


do. 


1,025 

Rajput 

do. 

830 

Eabari ... 

do. 


1,184 

Bbangi... 


Musalman 


1,000 

Moghia 

... do. ... 

667 

Kayastii 

*«. do. 


1,167 

Chamar 

... 

Hindu 


998 

J st * . • 

... Sikh 

573 

Khati ... 

... Sikh 

... 

1,143 

tt .00 

... 

Musalman 


998 

Kalbi... 

... Hindu ... 

637 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 


Pkopoetion of the Sexes by Castes, numbering not less than 20,000 persons. 


Caste. 

Females b' 
1,000 Mule.- 

Caste. 

Females to 
1,000 Males . 



1 




2 


1 



2 

Bishnoi 

- 


• • • 

Hindu 

... 

1,202 

Nalal 


... Hindu 


925 

Baud 



• •• 

do. 


1,062 

Kumbliar 

... 

... do. 

... 

918 

Oswal 



• •• 

Jain 

••• 

1,062 

Kasai 


... Jlusalman 

... 

915 

Chakar 

«»• 

«.« 


Hindu 

••• 

1,023 

BaLii 

... 

... ninJu 

... 

913 

Darzi 

• »« 

• * . 

• • • 

do. 


999 

Shekh 


... Musalman 

... 

913 

Kimbi 


«.« 

• *. 

do. 

... 

988 

Fakir 

... 

... do. 


912 

Dlioli 

<•. 

k • a 

• >* 

do. 

... 

986 

Sonar 

... 

... Hindu 


911 

Swami 


... 

... 

do. 


982 

Lo<iha 

... 

... ‘lo. 


911 

Dangi 



... 

do. 


968 

Agarwal 


... do. 


910 

Bhangi 

• • • 

• «« 

. 1* 

do. 


966 

Nai 

... 

... do 

... 

909 

Dhanak 

• *« 

• «« 

• •• 

do. 


966 

Nayak ... 


... do. 

... 

908 

Porwal 




Jain 

* 

964 

Meo, Mewati 


... Musalman 


903 

Cliaran 


• « • 


Hindu 


958 

Pathan ... 

* . • 

... do. 

... 

901 

Bhat 

!••• 

• •• 


do. 

•*» 

957 

Meena 

».* 

... Hindu 

... 

897 

Chhippa 

««« 


• «« 

do. 


955 

Eayastb ... 

... 

... do. 

* *. 

891 

Dliakar 



• •• 

do. 

••• 

954 

Saraogi ... 


... Jain 


890 

Baigar 


• *« 

*«• 

do. 

•«« 

947 

Kacbbi ... 


... Hindu 


882 

Dhobi 


• «« 

• • • 

do. 

••t 

945 

Ahir ... 


... do. 

... 

881 

Koli 


• •• 


do. 


943 

KhandeJwni ... 


... do. 


881 

Gadri 

... 


«« . 

do. 


942 

Gosain ... 


... do. 


1 86S 

i 

Khati 

».« 

... 

• •• 

do. 

••• 

940 

Nath 

... 

... do. 


86 S 

Bhil 

• «4 



Animistic 

... 

939 

.Jogi 


... do. 


807 

Brahman 

t .« 


• i * 

Hindu 

... 

938 

Sondhia 

... 

... d(.'. 

... 

853 

Lobar 



... 

do. 


936 

Gujur 


... do 


842 

Rajput 


»*. 

• • > 

Musalman 


934 

Patel or Kaibi 


... do 

... 

842 

Chamar 

• • « 

... 

• •* 

Hindu 

•»* 

934 

Jat 


... do. 


841 

Babari 

... 

1.1 

• •f 

do. 

»•* 

933 

Mahesri 


... dll. 


CD 

00 

Khalik 


• •• 

... 

do. 


933 

Eaimkhani ... 


... 


811 

Mali 



... 

do. 

••• 

930 

Sadh, Sadhu 


... }:didu 


795 

Saiad 


<«• 

... 

Musalman 


930 

Rajput 


... do. 


793 

Siivi 



... 

Hindu 


930 

Bairagi ... 


... do. 


764 

Teli 



... 

do. 

... 

930 








DIAGRAM N? 4. 

Showing the number of children below five years of age censused in«- 
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DIAGRAM N? 5. 


Showing the number of persons ( total fnales find females) eensused at each age-period- 
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CHAPTER V. 

Civil Condition. 

(TABLE VII.) 

133. The statistics relating to the Civil Condition of the population at 
the different age-periods which are given in Imperial Table VII are the first of 
their kind which have been compiled for the Native States of Rajputana. The 
instructions for fi.lling up the column of the schedule in which the Civil Con- 
dition was to be entered ran as follows : — 

“ Column 6 (Married, Unmarried or Widowed.) 

This column should not be left blank for any body, not even for 
infants. Every person should be entered as either married, 
unmarried, or widowed. No question regarding the validity of a 
marriage should be made, but the statements made by the person, 
or in the case of children by their relatives should be accepted. 
Divorced persons should be entered as widowed if they have not 
married again. Persons who are returned by custom as married 
should be entered as such although they have not gone through 
the full ceremony. Unmarried women though living with a man 
should be entered as unmarried. The vernacular word for married 
“byah&” is not sufficiently explicit. When a person states that 
he or she is married that person should be asked whether his wife 
or her husband is living.” 

These instructions appear to have been carefully followed and in no case 
has the Civil Condition of a person been omitted. Before reviewing the statistics 
of the Civil Condition it may be well to premise that the figures for the different 
age-periods are the actual figures entered in the schedules and therefore share 
whatever inaccuracies there may be in the record of age, and that among those 
sections of the community who consider it derogatory to have a girl of marriage- 
able age unmarried, the probability is that the ages of girls in this position 
were understated rather than that they were falsely returned as married. 

1 34. The universality of marriage has already been referred to in the 
chapter dealing with the movement of the population, as marriage, being one 
of the chief factors in the reproduction of the race, has necessarily an important 
bearing on questions relating to the growth of the population. The most essential 
difference between marriage in India and in Europe is that in the latter the 
ceremony is always immediately followed by cohabitation, while among many 
classes of the native population of India consummation does not take place 
until some years after marriage. Marriages are usually celebrated in the 
months of Baisakh, Jeth, Asadh. Magsar, Magh, and Phagun corresponding 
to April, May, June, December, January, February and part of March. They 
are not celebrated in the rainy season (Chaiimasa) because the gods are sup- 
posed to be asleep and cannot be invoked to bestow blessings on the happy 
couple, and also doubtless because in this season the marriage parties could 
not travel about the country except at great inconvenience and discomfort. 
The actual dates are determined by astrological considerations but there are 
certain auspicious days on which marriages can be celebrated without the 
necessity of consulting astrologers. These days, wdiich are mostly used by 


Intiodiictoiy. 


Mairiagu. 
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Gujars, Ahirs, Minas, Sunars, JTais, Bliik, etc., etc., for their marriages, 
are Akha 7ij (the 3rd day of the second half i.f Baisakb), Jar.am Ashtmi 
(Krishna’s birthday in September), Deo Uthni Guaras, (in November), 
Dhtdandi, (in March) and Basant, (in April). The loR-er classes also often 
celebrate their marriages on the dates fixed for the marriages of the Jagirdars 
and chieftains to whom they are subordinate. If the parties are of a mature 
age at the time of the wedding, a second cere noiiy called hraicna is uaually 
performed at once and the marriage is then consummated. But if the bride 
and bi-id egroom are of tender age the Ganna ceremony is not performed until 
the 1st, 3rd, 5th or 7th year, (h e., an odd vear) after the marriage. The 
Gauna ceremony usually, but not alwavs, murhs the commencement of mar- 
ried life. In some parts of the country and among some castes it is performed 
only in order to remove the restriction against the bride going to her hubhand's 
house and has nothing to do with the commencement of conjugal relations 
the date of which i.-> determined by the parents of the bride, when she has 
attained maturity, after consultation with the astrologers. In many places 
the G'j.'iaa ceremony i-. altogether omitted. Mahoinedans marry at any time 
of t no year except during the Muuarram, and there are some who consider 
the first 15 davs of the month Safar whicii follows the Muharram to be also 
unlucky, hlarrie.d life with them commances when the parties have arrived at 
maturity. Tiic customs which g ivern marriages are dealt with in Chapter 
IX ou Cdstt. Tribe, and Race. 

l3o. An examination of the statistics given in Table VII will show 
that the unmarried males exceed the unmarried females by 1,049,490, that 
the widowers fall short of the widow.s by 462,339 and that there are 101,960 
more wisms than husbands. 

loG. Subsidiary Table I, appended to this Chapter gives the distribution 
of 10,000 of each sex by Age and Civil Condition, and from this statement we 
see that among the male.s 4S per cent, are single, 43 per cent, are married, 
and 9 per cent, are widowed ; wherea', among the female population, 50 per 
cent, are married, 30 per cent, are single, and 20 per cent, are widows. The 
relatively low proportion of unmarried women and the high proportion of 
widows are the results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of 
v-irls and discourages the re-marriage of widows. The excess of wives over 
husbands is due partly to the absence of husbands and partly to polygamy. 
Taking the proportions at the different quinquennial age-periods, among 
10,000 males of all ages there are five married who are under 5 years of age, 
and among the same number of women there are at the same age-period 12 
married and 1 widowed. At the next age-period, 5-10, there are 37 males 
and 103 females among the married, wrille 5 males and 7 females are wddov/ed. 

In the 10 to 15 pteriod 172 males and 437 women are married, and 23 raale.s 
and 27 female.s widowed. At 15 to 20 there is a further rise amoug the 
married of both sexes, the married men amounting to 364 and the married 
w,.ir,eii to 732. The vidovi'ed males number 48, and the widowed females 65. 

;■ laxcm 20 tc- 2.5 there are 501 marrieil male.s, and 827 married females which 
ib,' maxhuum rate of wives for all age-periods. The widows number 1 1 7 
n.O. w-idowers 67. /et 25 to 30 ti-e marri^rI males. 626, continue to rise 
i nn'r.her avilc the married lemales ' ogrju to decrease and number 733. At 
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30 to 35 ths number of husbands is G78 which is their hi^-hesi; rate for all 
age'periods, while the number of wives is 700, the widowers are 05 and widows 
195. From 35 to 40 the iiuaiijcrs of tlie inarri-jd of bjta sexes droo consider- 
ably, the husbands number 434 and the v/ives 395 ; bu: from 40 t.j 45 tlie 
proportion of husbands airl wives rises ag'aiu to 559 an I 441 rcsrertively. 
There are 110 widowers and 34? widows at tiiis a'^e-oerio 1 ; tlu; iiumber of 
the latter shows a considmable increase on tae neurc for tiie previous ane- 
period. From the age-period 30 to 35 and on.v.u-ds, it will b- notiewi that 
the figures of the single, m.n’ried, an 1 widowed rise and drop alternately at 
each age-period owing to the tendency — already noticed —of the people to 
return their age as an even multiple of five. The far higher proportion of 
widows to widowers at ail ages from 20 years and upwairJs bi lugs out very 
clearly the great distinction between the sexes in respect of re-marriaite. 

137. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution b\* main age-periods 
of 10,000 of each sex in each Civil Condition. Out of 10,000 unmarried rnrdes 
4,241 are below ten years of age, G,G2G are under fifteen, and 9.009 are under 
forty. Of the unmarried females, 6,789 are under ten, and 9,125 are under 
fifteen. In other words the average age of unmarried females is much lower 
than that of unmarried males. Among 10,000 ma’ried males, 97 are under 
ten, 495 are under fifteen, and 6. ,522 are below forty. Out of the same 
number of married women 229 are under ten, 1,105 are under fifteen, and 
7,908 are below forty. Thus the mean age of husbands is higher than that of 
wives. Of the widowers oG per cent , and of the wndows 65 per cent, are 
over forty and the average age of the widows is therefore higher than that 
of the widowers. The mean age * of the unmarried is 13'87 years for males 
and 8‘3l years for females ; that of the married is 34-86 for husbands 
and 29-45 years for wives ; the mean age of widowers is 41*63, while that 
of the widows is 44*12. The difference between the ages of the husband and 
wife is nearly 5| years. 

138. Three columns have been added to Subsidi iry Table II showing the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in each Civil Condition at each age-period. 
The ratios, which are, of course, affected by the variation ia the proportion of 
the sexes at the different periods of life, show that at each period tlie nnmb _-i- 
of spinsters is smaller than that of bachelors, and tliat the dilf.rrx'ce 

the unmarried of each sex becomes more marked with mlvanclng ye-ars. Mrr 
ried women are greatly in excess of married men no to 40. after which the 
husbands are mor« numerous th in the w.ves. 
widowed of each sex is no: as great as mi'/ht h 
no doubt to the fact that widow re-niarriigo is 
agricultural caste.s, the fureA' tribes, and tbt 
bulk of the population. The statistics show th 
15 there are 23 wives, and to every 10 vvidowers below 15 there are 11 widows, 
avhilst the unmarried girls of under 15 arc le-^s than the unmarried boys 1)V 
about one in every five. 

139. The.*reiation between Age and Civil Condition is further exemplified 
in Subsidiary Table III which gives the Civil Condinon of 10,000 persons at 

In calculating the mean age the arirhnieticai mean of ,igo-peri.j(l was taken as the mean age 
of all persons included in the pvriud. 
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each main age-period. From this statement it will be seen that out of 10,000 
males below 10 years of age 200 are married and 26 widowed, Out of the 
same number of women 526 are married and 39 widowed. In the next age- 
period 10 to 15 there are 1,285 males and 3,734 females among the married, and 
173 males, and 234 females among the widowed. From 15 to 40 there is, as 
is only to be expected, a considerable rise in the proportion of the married and 
widowed. The number of husbands in 10,000 males at this age-period is 5,919 
and the number of wives in 10,000 women is 7,902. There are 829 widowers 
and 1,515 widows. At 40 and over the proportion of married men, 6,882, con- 
tinues to increase but among the married women it drops to 4,441. The pro- 
portion of widows at this age-period is more than double the ratio of the widow- 
ers. Out of every 10,000 women of 40 years of age and over there are only 
61 who are spinsters and these statistics show what a very small proportion 
of the female population remains unwedded, 

140. The proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at each main age- 
period for Religions and Divisions is given in Subsidiary Table IV. It will 
be seen that the Jains have the highest proportion of wdves and widows. The 
Hindus come next with respect to the ratio of wives, then the Animists, then 
the Musalmans and last the Christians; but for widows the Musalmans are 
second and the Hindus third. Among Jains, Hindus, and Musalmans the 
widows are more than twice as numerous as the widowers. The highest pro- 
portion of wives to husbands among the Jains, Hindus, and Animists is found 
in the "Western Division; and among Musalmans, and Christians in the Eastern 
Division. Turning to the age-periods we find that at the very early age 
0 to 10 the highest proportion of girl wives to boy husbands is shown by the 
Animists but tlieir position is entirely due to the returns from Marwar in 
which State the proportion of young wives among the Animists at this age is 
considerably higher than that of youthful husbands. The actual number of 
persons of the Animistic faith returned as married in Marwar who are under 
ten years of age is 1,152. Early marriage is not the custom among the Bhils 
who form the great bulk of the Animistic population and I am inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the Marwar returns of young girl wives among their Animistic 
tribes. If tbe exceptional ratio returned by Marwar is not taken into account, 
the early marriage of females will be found to be far more prevalent among the 
Hindus than among the other religious groups, which we know to be the case, 
aud the proportion of infant wives to infant husbands to be higher among the 
Musalmans than among the Jains. Girls of all religions, except tbe Animistic 
faith, are married at an earlier age in the Eastern than in the Southern and 
Western Divisions. The proportion of widows to widowers at this age is highest 
among the Hindus. Next to the Hindus come the Jains, then the Animists and 
then at a considerable interval the Musalmans. There are no very young 
widows among the Christians. At 10 to 15 the Hindus show the highest 
proportion of wives to husbands, then the Musalmans and Animists whose ratios 
approximate to one other, then the Jains, and then the Christians. The propor- 
tion in the Divisions remains highest in the Eastern and lowest in the Western 
Division. Widows are relatively more numerous than widowers among the 
Jains and Animists. Among the Musalmans the ratio of widows to widowers is 
very small. From 15 to 40 the Jains show by far the highest ratios for wives 
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and widows. The Hindus come next, at a considerable interval, for wives, 
then the Musalinans, Animists, and Christians. For widows the Musalmans have 
a higher ratio than the Hindus. The highest ratio for wives and widows at this 
age among Jains and Hindus is found in the Western Division, Among Musal- 
mans, wives are in the highest proportion in the Eastern Division and widows 
in the Western Division. The Animists show a higher proportion of wives to 
husbands in the Southern Division and of widows to widowers in the Eastern 
Division. At 40 and over among the followers of each creed there are fewer 
wives than husbands and more widows than widowers. The wives are relative- 
ly most numerous among the Jains, and the widows among the Animists. The 
proportion of widows to widowers among Hindus is far higher in the Southern 
than in the other Divisions. 


141. The relative figures of the population in each of the three conditions 
for each Division and State by main age- periods are given in Subsidiary 
Table V. From this we see that the proportion of married males is highest in 
the Eastern Division (44‘93 per cent.) and lowest in the AYestern Division 
(40'50 per cent.). Among the States, the maximum ratio 46‘97 per cent, is found 
in Kishangarh and the minimum 30‘44 per cent, in Jaisalmer from where there 
was a large exodus in the famine to Sind and Bahawalpur. There is not much 
difference in the proportion of unmarried males in each of the Divisions. The 
Western Division with a ratio of 48‘29 per cent, shows the highest proportion, 
and the Southern Division with 47 ‘47 per cent, the lowest. Of the States, 
Jaisalmer with a percentage of 63'02 is first and Shahpura with 42'75 per cent, 
last. Widowers are in the highest proportion, 11*30 percent, in the Southern 
Division and are relatively least numerous in the Eastern Division where their 
percentage is 7*15. The States with the highest and lowest ratios are Marwar 
12*52 per cent, and Jaipur 6*31 per cent. Among females, the proportion of 
wives is highest in the Eastern Division and lowest in the Southern Division. 
Jaipur shows the maximum ratio of 52*94 per cent., and Jaisalmer the mini- 
mum ratio of 39*98 per cent. The ratio of unmarried females is highest in 
Banswara where the percentage is 38*67, and lowest in Jhalawar where it is 
23*56. The last mentioned State with a percentage of 28*94 shows the highest 
proportion of widows, while Bharatpur with 17 per cent, has the lowest ratio. 


Civil Conditioti iii tin* 
ililTeient States ii\ 


142. If we take the figures for the main age-periods, one of the first 
points to note in the returns of the States is the extent to which early marriage 
takes place in different parts of the province. The highest proportion of both 
married males and married females of under ten years of age is found in Marwar 
where in every 10,000 boys and girls, 580 and 1,118 respectively are married. 
Kishangarh shows the next highest ratio with 249 married boys and 901 married 
girls ; then come Dholpur, Lawa and Shahpura. In each of these States and 
Estates there is a large proportion of the higher classes which practise early 
marriage. In the Bhil States of Banswara and Dungarpur, and in Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner, Alwar, Karauii, Bundi, and Kotah the ratios are low. Partabgarh 
lias only a small number of married boys at this age but its ratio of young 
married girls is higher than those of Bundi and Kotah. For the period 10 to 
15 Dholpur wuth 2,184 has the highest proportion of married males ; Marwar 
is next with 2,126 and then come Bharatpur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and 
Karauii. The States with the lowest ratios are Jaisalmer 351, Banswara 428 
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Polygiim , 


and Dungarpur 472, Bundi, Bikaner, and Kotah have also low ratios. Among 
girls at this age-period, the States of Dholour, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, 
Karauli, and Kishangarh, all in the Eastern Division, show the highest propor- 
tion of wives : their ratios varying from 6,575 in Dholpur, to 4,329 in Kishan- 
garh. The lowest ratios of wives of the age 10 to 15 are found in Banswara 
1,426, Dungarpur 1,777, and Jaisalmer 1,926, 

The most noticeable feature of the statistics for the period 15 to 40 is the 
comparatively high proportion of men in the Western Division who do not 
marry until late in life. In Jaisalmer over half the men between 15 and 40 
are bachelors and in Bikaner and Marwar the proportion is over one-third. The 
extensive emigration which took place during the famine, when many of the 
married men w'ent with their families or a part of their families to the canal 
and railway works in Sind and elsewhere, may to some extent have unduly 
raised the proportion of the bachelors, but among the great mass of the agricul- 
tural and pastoral castes and tribes in these tracts, where living is harder, marriage 
does seem to be postponed among the men to a later period of life than in the 
more favoured parts of the country. The figures for the women, however, do 
not show any delay in marriage. The highest proportions of unmarried females 
at this period are found in Marwar 1,202, and in the Bhil States of Dungarpur 
1,129, and Banswara 1,061. The proportion of unmarried men of 40 years 
and over is 9‘97 per cent, in the Western Division, 8’51 per cent, in Eastern 
Division, and 5'37 in the Southern Division. For widowers of 40 years and 
over, Marwar with a percentage of nearly 30 has the highest proportion, and 
Lawa, Banswara, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, Partabgarh, and Mewarall have ratios 
ot over 23 per cent. For "widows the highest ratios are shown by Dungarpur, 
Banswara, Partabgarh and Jhalawar, In all these States the proportion of 
widows among females of 40 years and over is more than 70 per cent. Widow 
re-marriage is practised by the Bhils who form by far tbe greater part of the 
population of the first three of these States and the high proportion of widows 
among them is most likely due to the accidental cause of famine to which, as 
already remarked, the so-called stronger sex seems to succumb more readily than 
the more patient. 

143, The proportion of wives to husbands for main Religions and Natural 
Divisions is given in Subsidiary Table VI. There are in Rajputana 1,046 
tvives to 1,000 husbands. Tbe proportions in the three Divisions are 
Western Division 1,103, Eastern 1,029, and Southern Division 1,023. By law 
and custom a Musalmaii may have four and a Hiudu two wives. But except 
among the wealthy sections of the community and the Bhil tribes, the privi- 
lege is not often taken advantage of by Hindus and rarely by the Musalmans 
unless the first wife is barren or hears only female children. The custom of 
IvciTCWct by which the v\ idow contracts a second marriage with her deceased 
husband s younger brother is common to almost all the lower castes who 
form the bulk of the population and this of course leads in many cases to a 
man having more than one wife. 

The number of wiv'es to each husband is larger in the country than in. 
the cities, not because polygamy is more common in villages than in towns, 
but because the husbands are often absent temporarily in towns and canton- 
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ments while the wives remain at home in the villages. Taking cities an d 
villages together the high proportion of the wives in the Western Division 
appears to be due not only to the large Jain community — among whom many 
of the men have more than one wife — but partly to the emigration which too k 
place during the famine. The statistics of the emigration from the Western 
Division show that the male emigrants exceeded the female emigrants by 20 
per cent. In the Southern and Eastern Divisions the excess of wives is pro- 
bably entirely due to polygamy but the figures indicate that the practice is not 
very common. Turning to religion we find that polygamy is far more common 
among the Jains, Hindus and Animists than among the Musalmans, and that 
it is most prevalent in the Western Division. Among the Jains who show a 
ratio of 1,124 wives to 1,000 husbands there are many wealthy sections who 
are in the habit of marrying more than one wife. The Hindu converts who 
form a considerable proportion of the followers of Islam in Rajputana appear 
to have some difficulty in obtaining brides lor they show a considerably higher 
percentage of unmarried males than most of the castes and tribes, and the 
figures indicate that except in the Eastern Division— and there only to a very 
small extent , polygamy is rare among the Musalmans, Bbils usually have 
two wives and thus raise the ratio of wives to husbands among the Animists, 

The small number of wives among the Christians is, of course, due to the 
large proportion of unmarried men, as well as of married men, whose wives are 
absent, among the European community. 

144. Polyandry is not practised in Rajputana. 

Po^'andi}-. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Distribution of 10,000 or each Sex by Age and Civil Condition. 


Agi. 

Males. 

Fe-hales. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

V\ idowCii. 

1 Unnifirried. 

1 Married. 

Widowed. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

0- 5 

• •a 

a*t 

... 

... 

872 

5 


942 

12 

1 

5-10 





1,161 

37 

5 

1,112 

103 

7 

10—15 


• • • 


... 

1.144 

Ha 

23 

707 

437 

27 

16—20 


a»a 

... 


690 

364 

48 

195 

732 

65 

20—25 


• •• 


... 

334 

601 

67 

29 

827 

117 

25—30 

... 

a.. 

... 


195 

626 

86 

12 

733 

127 

30—35 


... 



133 

678 

95 

11 

7(j9 

195 

35-40 




... 

60 

434 

69 

4 

396 

148 

40—45 

... 

a«a 



72 

669 

110 

6 

461 

347 

45 — 50 


t*a 



32 

252 

66 

2 

181 

150 

50—55 


• *< 



40 

336 

lU 

3 

207 

331 

55—60 





15 

120 

55 

1 

78 

97 

60 and over 

... 

... 

... 


29 

235 

148 

3 

118 

368 




TOTAL 

...| 

4,795 

4,319 

8S0 j 

3.027 

4,633 

1,980 ■ 


jPersoas who hiive not returned their Agee have been esohi.Jcd. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Distribution by Main Age-Periods of 10,000 of each Sdx and Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 


Ff.MAI E:. 


I FT’IAI.ES 

PER THOUSAND MALES. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unm-arried. 

MarneJ. 

Widowed. 

1 

^Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

! 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

0 — 10 

... 

4,241 

97 

61 

6,789 

220 

42 

914 

2,486 

1,403 

10—15 

... 

2,385 

398 

262 

2,336 

870 

131 

559 

8,302 

1,068 

15-40 

... 

2,983 

6,027 

4,113 

828 

6,803 

3, -290 

159 

1,181 

1,617 

40 and over 

... 

391 

3,478 

5,564 

47 

2,092 

6,530 

70 

629 

2,373 

TOTAL 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

671 

1,046 

2,022 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ill. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Main A.ge- Period for each Sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

Propoktiox of the Sexes sr Civil Condition fok Religions and Divisions. 


Rbligiqns and Divisions. 


EAJPUTANA 


All religions 
Hindu ... 
iliisahudn 
Jam 

A^ninii'-tic 

ClBibtiun 

vrestcrn Divisioa 

All r-’ligions 
Hind i ... 

MufKiliiian 
J in ... 

Aaind'^tic 

Cl.rvtnan 

5o'j.!.dern livisisa 

A.ll religions 
Hindu ... 

HiiSiilnum 

Jain 

iimi.ist.o 

Ciiri'jti.iu 

Eastarn Ei.’ieica 

All religions 
Hr: in... 

Mii'dlman 

■I, in ... 

-iniiii'tio 

HLri.tian 


NUMBER OF FEMALES 


At all ages. 

0 — la 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Widowed. 

Married. 

U nmarried. 

Widowed. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1,046 

571 

2,023 

2,486 

914 

1,403 

1,049 

551 

2,u21 

2,0 12 

906 

1.694 

996 


2,155 

1.479 

938 

343 

1,124 

eu3 

2.191 

1,451 

965 

1,513 

1,047 

69S 

l.do J 

3.485 

999 

1,292 

827 

605 

1,329 

1,500 

991 

• •• 

1,101 

693 

1,'31 

1,944 

903 

1,329 

1,102 

676 

l.-lTS 

2.' 77 

909 

1.823 

99.5 

C ’.,7 

1.829 

528 

877 

104 

2.215 

77 • 

l.d8d 

1,260 

951 

1.600 

IJI'o 

519 

1,434 

7,563 

674 

5,000 

734 

435 

577 

1,000 

474 

... 

1.023 

609 

1 ^94 

2.826 

938 

1,098 

1,030 

559 

2 047 

2,8 '2 

891 

1.0C8 

8.i6 

6i: 

1.S45 

I,'. 20 

951 

3,000 

1 .OiJtJ 

659 

2.529 

3.-il4 

1,002 

1,158 

1,032 


l.e57 

2,1 21 

l,06f3 

1,071 

721 

6Sj 

Ij'.OO 

••• 

990 

... 

1,029 

552 

2,387 

3.223 

914 

1,794 

1,032 

639 


3,310 

907 

1,875 

l,0i’7 

66- 

'J yf ; 5 

2 d'2 . 

959 

1,250 

1,025 

4-.0 


2, .512 

903 

2,667 

1,009 

64 

2.3 2 

]..M0 

9.)1 

667 

940 

634 

2,091 

2.000 

1,040 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution bt Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex for each Age-Period by Divisions 

and States. 


DiVISrONS AND Statl? 

CIVIL CONDITION OF 

1 

j At all A.GE3. 

T 

o 

10-16. 

1 

16-40. 

t 

j M.irncd. 

L'i.rdrrried. Widowed. 

Married. 

Unmarried 

1 

1 Widowed. 

Marritd. 

i 

L'nmarried 

Widowed. 

Married. 

TJntQarrlod 

Widowed. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

( 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

V/w-tcrr. ••• 

( 

I 4,050 

4.829 

1.121 

436 

9.502 

62 

j 1.771 

7,9.30 

299 

5 288 

3,762 

960 

Pdke ,er 

3.9-Jl 

5,314 

7i-5 

6.3 

9.C31 

4 

730 

9.21 i 

50 

5,429 

3,966 

605 

Ja:s.-!nier 

3.eI4 

6.3u2 

654 

33 

9.9uO 

7 

3,71 

9,616 

.3.3 

11 '54 

5,386 

560 

Marv.-ar 

4,122 

4,626 

1,252 

, 680 

9,63d 

8a 

2,126 

7,49z 

SS2 

5,290 

3,633 

1,077 

Southern division ... 

4,123 

4,747 

1,130 

134 

9,833 

S3 

73S 

8,980 

282 

5.494 

3,123 

1,3S3 

Mew.ir 

4.142 

4,613 

1.215 

165 

9.794 

41 

826 

8 818 

356 

5,374 

3 094 

1,532 

Dari.'wara and Kusalgar’i 

4.0-:’3 

5,015 

902 

44 

9,956 


43S 

9,516 

0^ 

,'■,920 

3,n::o 

1,020 

P rt:. bgjih 

4, 17 

4,684 

1,019 

84 

9 ^75 

41 

8i'' 

8.617 

237 

891 

2.c[3 

],l-56 

Piinnarpur 

S.SM 

.5,214 

90.3 

65 

9.9' >3 

32 

4'2 

7 I'jy 

119 

■A 350 

3.5:7 

1,13.3 

Siroiii 

4.124 

5,092 

77 1 

117 

y,b62 

21 

5.-2 

9,269 

138 


3,195 

914 

Eastern Division ... 

4,493 

4,792 

715 

118 

9,S72 

10 

1 19.5 

8,731 

74 

P QOJ3 

3,C64 

600 

•-feipur 

4..5i0 

4,829 

631 

115 

9,877 

8 

1,122 

8,823 

.55 

6, .8111 

3.222 

d'rj, 

Ki'.b.agarb 

4d;7 

4.3o4 

939 

249 

9,688 

63 

1,-181 

'S.JSd 

26.5 


2.700 

'() 

L'wa 

4,555 

4 3,39 

1,0'S r 


9 744 

43 

1,033 

8,1-50 

21? 

6, 100 

2,762 

I.C-IS 

Al-v-ir 

4.i57 

4 57 S 

r>37 

53 

9 9 :-i 

6 '* 

i,' ' D' 

c . .1 

D ‘ 

6.778 

2,830 

4:2 

j “.'.ir.ntpur ... 

4,778 

4,623 

7‘ P 

166 

9,.^19 

15 

1..87ti 

8.('53 

71 

6,771 

2 590 

639 

; ! ''-.Jfiur 

4,.3J'1 

4.736 

739 

219 

9,77.5 

6 

2.184 

7,778 

58 

6,630 

2.797 

373 

^ ' i.'uD* 

4 .238 

4,964 

69.1 

97 

iJ.yno 

3 

1,330 

8,.:25 

•1.5 

6,217 

3 256 

51i7 

' iiviar 

4 U'l 

4.6.54 

J 

151 

9.814 

35 


1.S24 

2-17 

5,f;.;i6 

3.227 

1.107 

^ '>.V3k 

1 ”-4 - ... 

4, 1-’ 

4..5H 

•"77 

179 

9,782 

.39 

918 

.5.918 

1C4 

6.C33 

2.0,69 


Himdi 

4.1S2 

u .n.'iS 

i.'.j.: 

71 

9.919 

ID 

6(.4 

9 210 

1.86 

5.H53 

3,459 

1 

i Kotab ... j 

4,223 

4.t03 

874 

99 

9,892 

9 

748 

9.162 

90 

5,026 

3,185 

889 

Siu'.hnur.a ,,, 1 

1 ' 

4,549 

4,i75 

1,176 

2)J8 

9,695 

97 

1,338 

8.260 

402 

5, 941 

2,567 

1,392 
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SUBSIDIART TABLE U.~{Contd.) 


PEii i,v'M 



5 

! 


1-3—10. 


40 AND UV£S. j 

Maiiied. 



67., i 

Ii.-iied. 

Uniuarri'^ ]. 

Widowed. 

Married. 

U ornarrieJ. 

Widowed. | 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 1 

2,302 

fir9 

1 OfO 

1 181 

If. 9 

1.617 

629 

70 

\ 

2.373 

2.335 

. i 

1,. 

1.181 

1.^5 

1.616 

628 

54 

2,3,5-;- , 

2 i 55 

G"- 

‘i Yi 

1 ](.4 

244 

1.678 

627 

21 .:. 

2,6.70 i 

i;522 

i 4’* 

1.17 . 

1 2>.6 

273 

2,410 

730 

46 

2,;23 ■ 

2.16] 

713 

1.2ui 

1 1.63 

34,1 

1,170 

£73 

291 

2f'95 i 

1,143 

£63 

• •• 

1,132 

344 

1,7 oU 

459 

4SU 

1,078 ! 

i 

! 

1,610 

698 

813 

1.213 

241 

1,.581 

805 

38 

1 

1,5.52 ' 

1,‘ 22 

676 

949 

1.218 

210 

1.4,86 

790 

22 

1,483 1 

1 .I'-S 

766 

122 

1. . 

367 

2.023 

844 

210 

2,268 ; 


856 

1,1189 

1,5. 2 

530 

2. .36 2 

960 

5 ) 

1.800 j 

1,45.3 

639 

1,202 

1, 52 

263 

1,.7S1 

981 

13 

1413 ' 

•M 

4G2 

•*« 

776 

429 

778 

756 

... 

353 ■ 

i 

2,6"6 

622 

S4' 

1 IB'S 

234 

1,316 

£51 

2?o 

1 

S.i^S 

2.i«U 

67 i 

8.57 

1 i.!l 

2,3 

1,333 

5 ; 3 

223 

3,074 

2,172 

7 5 

1..6t,8 

1.. 36 

236 

I,--'],'' 

48') 

360 

2,537 

3.2(.«. 

751. 

3,110 

1 r.9 

l-;i 

2,244 

.56 ) 

78 

2,776 

2,767 

73.1 

1 , 1 ' j 3 

1.105 

sr>8 

IJOj 

6' 1 

390 

2,994 

• •• 

510 

... 

l,u82 

326 

857 

2^1 

l,2o0 

1,100 j 

2,771 

475 

1.7.52 

1.182 

86 

1,858 

668 

68 

2.709 ! 

2,761 

464 

1 ,7 76 

1.179 

76 

1,876 

668 

56 

S.713 1 

2,657 

017 

1.513 

1 208 

178 

1,576 

671 

3o2 

2,790 ! 

3,351 

446 

1,643 

1,202 

55 

2.P.7S 

.643 

31 

2,204 ; 

4.037 

ISO 

2,118 

1,143 

177 

1,866 

502 

260 

3,147 1 

3,600 

6b3 

3,.iU 

1,536 

343 

... 

480 

333 

1,583 i 


bL'BSiLIAUY TABLE Y~{Conid}. 


10,noo AIales. 






CIVIL CONDiTIOAl OF 10,000 

FEMALES. 




40 AND OVIK. 

At 

ALL AGES. 


0—10. 


10— ’5. 


15—10. 


40 AND OVEK. 

Married, i , 

imarrit-'i. 

i 

Widow- 

ed. 

Married. 

Un- ] 

cn-vniud j 

Widow- i 
ed. 

Married.! 

Un- 1 

'Batrifed.; 

i 

Widow- 
ed. j 


Un- j 
maincd 

Widow- 

ed 

Married.^ , \ 

ma; neu, 

1 i 

Widowed. 

Mamed, | 

1 

InHiirncd | 

i 

1 

Widowed 1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Z2 \ 

1 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

29 

30 

31 

6 225 

997 

2,778 

4.926 

3,178 

1,896 

892 

9.022 

86 

3.303 

16,415 

232 

7.261 

1 

1,031 

1.70S 

6,354 

41 

4,605 

6,830 

943 

2,227 

4 732 

3.175 

2.093 

266 

9,712 

22 

2.978 

6,S69 

153 

8,1 MS 1 

r no 

1,4P2 

3.917 

34 

6,0 i9 

G,864 

960 

2 178 

3,998 

3.831 

2.171 

221 

9.760 

19 

1,‘j26 

7.931 

U3 

7, 529 

8. '3 

1 ,538 

3,34! 

71 

6,585 

6,052 

1,012 

2,936 

5,018 

3,155 

1,827 

1,118 

8,773 

109 

3,147 

6,230 

323 

7.or8 , 

1,202 

1,780 

5,S3^ 

41 

4,124 

7,171 

637 

2,292 

4,523 

3,061 

2,416 

394 

9,569 

37 

2,522 

7.139 

339 

7.C78 

S55 

2,067 

3 312 

105 

6,533 

7,126 

653 

2.321 

4,635 

2,862 

2,503 

483 

9.474 

4.3 

2.810 

c.sot 

. 3»a 

6.993 

841 

2,166 

3 4Sa 

114 


6,789 

617 

2 594 

4.1-17 

3,867 

1,986 

92 

9.R97 

11 

1.126 

s,;'97 

177 

7, 298 

l.CxU 

1,6.1 

2. 7.-7 

.if 

7.1 '.7 

68.53 

795 

2,852 

4.450 

2 783 

•2 767 

392 

9..5‘j8 

lC«’i 

3,- 83 

6,390 

427 

6,926 

632 

2,4.12 

2,6.'i5 

173 

7. iO'd 

7.353 

500 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Proportion of Wives to Husbands for Main Religions and Divisions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Education. 

(TABLE Vlir.) 

145. The statistics regarding education are contained in Table YIII, 
which shows literacy in the Provincial Vernaculars Rajasthani, and Western 
Hindi, (separate figures being given for the dialects Marwari, Mewari, and 
Dhundari of the former, and Hindi and Urdu of the latter), in “Ocher 
languages,” and in English; and, gives sex-totals for each of the four 
age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20 and over. The instructions to the 
enumerators on the subject of the entries to be made in column 14 of the 
schedule for persons who were literate or illiterate wez’c as follows : — 

“Column 14 (Literate or illiterate). 

Only enter the language or languages which a person can hoCi read and write. Persons 
who can read but who do not know how to write should be shown as illiterate. The 
language entered in this column may not always be that entered in column 1.1. Persons 
whose parent tongue is Hindi, frequently cannot read and write it. but they can read 
and write some other vernacular, such as Urdu. In such a case Urdu is the language 
which should be entered in this column.” 

These rules anpear to have been carefully observed and the division of 
the population with respect to literacy into those who know how to read 
and write a language, and those who do not, is I believe substantially accu- 
rate in spite of its being the first occasion that an attempt has been made 
to collect these statistics in the Native States. 

146. Of the total population of 9,723,301 there are only 324,701 
persons or 3 per cent, of the population who are literate as against 9,398,600 
or 97 per cent, who are unable to both read and write. The males are more 
educated than the females but even among them only 6 per cent, are literate. 
Education has hardly reached the females at all for 9 9 ’81 of them are 
illiterate, 

147. Subsidiary Table I shows the state of education among 10,000 
of each sex at the different age-periods which are important from an educa- 
tional point of view, and gives the chief vernaculars in which the people are 
literate. Columns have also been added showing the proportion of female 
literates to 1,000 male literates at each age-period. It will be seen that out of 
10,000 males of all ages, 619 are literate and 9,381 illiterate ; and that out of a 
similar number of females, 18 are literate and 9,982 illiterate. The 
number of literate females to 1,000 literate males is 27. 

148. The language in which the greatest number of people are literate 
is Western Hindi, which comprises the dialects Hindi and Urdu. The total 
number of literates in Western Hindi is 173,658 persons and the proportion 
in 10,000 of each sex is males 332 and females 8. Of the two dialects 
Hindi contains the greatest number of literates. The figures for each dialect 
are : — Hindi 157,496, males 154,184 and females 3,312 ; and Urdu 16,162, 
males 15,564 and females 598. 


Introductory. 


Proportion of illiterates 
to the total population. 


Education by Age and 
Sex. 


Languages in which 
the people are literate. 

Western Hindi. 
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llajiistliani. 


Engliali. 


Other languages. 


State of educatian at 
different age-periods. 


A number of persons, however, v/lio are returned sis literate in English 
are also literate in Hindi and Urdu and if these people are included the figures 
will be Hindi 160,695 and Urdu 18,774 which will raise the total number 
of literates in Western Hindi to 179,469 persons or 184 in every 10,000 of 
the population. The position of Western Hindi at the top of the veimaculars 
of India which people can both read and write is chiefly due to the fact 
that the text books used in the schools arc mostly in Hindi or Urdu. 

149. Next to Western Hindi comes Kajasthani. The number of liter- 
ates under this language head is 136,340, males 132,659, females 3,681 ; and 
the proportion in 10,000 of each sex is males 260, females 8. 

Three dialects are returned, namely, Alarwari, Mewari and Dhuudari or 
Jaipur!, and, of these Marwari contains nearly 70 per cent, of the literates in 
Rajasthani. The number of literates in Jaipur! at first sight appears small 
when we consider that the Jaipur State returns more than one-tifth of the 
total literates in Rajputan.a, but the explanation is that most of the people 
of Jaipur and Kishangarh who can read and wiite haA'e recorded Hindi and 
Urdu as the languages in which they are literate. Among the i^srsons liter- 
ate in English there are 2,272 who are also literate in Rajasthani. Including 
these the total number of literates in Rajasthani is 138,612 or 143 in every 
1 0,000 person.s. 

150. AfterlRajasthani comes English in which the number of literates 
amounts to 10,348, males 9,696, females 652. That is, among 10,000 males 
19 are literate, while among the same number of females 1 only is educated. 

151. Excluding English, the number of literates in “ Other languages ” 
is 4,355, males 4,080, females 275. The majority of these persons are literate 
in one or other of the three languages Persian, Gujarati and Sanskrit which 
between them contain 90 par cent, of the literates in all languages except the 
Provincial vernaculars and English. Besides the three tongues mentioned, 
the languages included in thi.s heading are Bengali, Canarese, Goanese, Kaithi, 
Marathi, Portuguese, Sarafi, Tamil, and Telugu. Sarafi which is returned 
by 59 per.sons appears to be a mixture of Marwari and Gujarati, but the 
character in which it is written seems to differ somewhat from the characters 
used in Gujarati and Marwari. 

152. Among 10,000 of each sex at all .ages, the proportion of literates 
at the age-period 0-10 is males 22 and female 1. From 10 to 15 the propor- 
tional number of literates is males 57 and females 2, from 15 to 20 it is males 
85 and females 3, and from the age of 20 and over males 455 and females 12. 

Taking these main age-periods for the different languages the jiroportions 
of male literates at 0 to 10 in Rajasthani, and Western Hindi, and English 
are 9, 12 and 1 respectively. The proportion among the females is nil 
From 10 to 15, among the males, there are 27 literates in Rajasthani and the 
same number in Western Hindi, and 3 in “ Other languages ” of which 2 
are literate in English. The pi’oportion among the females is 1 each for 
Rajasthani and lYestern Hindi, and blank for “ Other languages.” From 
15 to 20 the proportions for m.ales are Rajasthani 42, AYestern Hindi 39, 
“ Other languages” 3 — of which two are literate in English. Among the females 
the figures are Rajasthani 2, lYestern Hindi 1, “ Other languages ” blank. 
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From the age o£ 20 and over, Western Hindi with 254 has the highest propor- 
tion among the males, then Rajasthani with 182, and “ Other languages ” with 
20, o£ whom 14 are literate in English. Among the females, the jai’oportion of 
literates in Western Hindi is 6; in Rajasthani 5, and in “ Other languages” 2; 
of whom 1 is literate in English. 

153. For every 1,000 male literates at each age-period, the highest 
proportion of female literates is 42 at the period 0 to 10. At 10 to 15 and 
15 to 20 there are 30 educated women to every 1,000 educated men, but 
from 20 and over, the number decreases to 25 literate women to every 1,000 
literate men. 

The proportion of women literate in English to men literate in the same 
tongue is also highest at the period 0 to 10. Among children below lO years 
of age there are 161 girls who are literate to every 1,000 literate boys. The 
proportion declines at each successive period; and, the number at the age- 
period 20 and over is only 56 females to every 1,000 males who can read and 
write English. 

154. Subsidiary Table II giv’es the education statistics by sexes and 
main age-periods of Hindus, Husaliuuns, Jains, Animists, Christians and 
Parsis. 

The best educated communiry are the Christians amongst whom 71 per 
cent, of the men and 72 per cent, of tlie women can both read and write. 
Next come the Parsis whose numbers, however, are very few; then the Jains; 
after them the Hindus; then the Musalmans; and lastly, the Animists. 

155. Takino- the statistics for males and females separately, for males the 
Parsis, with a percentage of 82 show the highest proportion of educated men. 
The Christians, Avhose numbers are also insignificant, come next with 71 per 
cent, and then the Jains— a well-educated class chiefly engaged in banking 
and mercantile pursuits— with 46 per cent. After the Jains there is a 
large drop to the Hindus, who comprise the great bulk of tiie population and 
among whom only 5 in every hundred can read and write. The low percent- 
age of educated men among the Hindus is due to the large number of persons 
of the low and depressed castes who form such a considerable proportion of 
the Hindu community. The Musalmans follow with a percentage of 4 males, 
and their low proportion is owing to the fact that many of them are Hindu 
converts and Meos who are mostly agriculturists and among whom education 
has made little progress. 

Education is practically non-existent among the Animistic tribes who 
return only 16 educated men among every 10,000 males. 'With regard to 
female education the Christians with a percentage of 72 literates are far 
ahead of the other creeds. The Pars! females with a percentage of 45 show 
the next highest proportion of educated women. A long interval separates 
the Jain, Musahnan, Hindu and Animistic females from their Christian and 
Parsi sisters. The figures of educated females in every 10,000 women of 
each of these creeds are respectively, Jains 83, Musalmans 25, Hindus 13, and 
Animists 2. The low proportion among the Hindus may to ^ome small 
extent be due to the prejudice which exists among them against describing 
their grown-up females as literate. 

O » 
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156. The proportions of the literates among the followers of the other 
religions are not shown in Subsidiary Table II because their numbers are so 
small, but to those who follow the progress of the creeds of the Hindu reform- 
ers it will be of interest to know that among the Aryas 67 out of every 100 
males and 2 1 out of every 100 females can both read and write. In the brief 
account of the Arya religion given in Chapter III it is mentioned that the 
Arya Samaj busies itself with female education and the figures quoted above 
bear out this statement and show that the Aryas are far ahead of the followers 
,, I ,• - - T.- - of all other forms of the Hindu faith with respect to education amonf women. 

i'.diu-ation in the t ►lYi- o 

iind States. pn, portion of the educated in 10,000 of each sex for each age- 

period by Divisions and tstates is shown in Subsidiary Table HI. The propor- 
tion of the educated in both sexes is highest in the Western and lowest in the 
Eastern Division. The proportions for males are, Western Division 869, 
Southern Division 759, and Eastern Division 468, For females the proportions 
are Western Division 29, Southern Division 24, and Eastern Division 12. 
Among the States, Sirohi owing to its comparatively large European com- 
munity’ is first for both sexes. Marwar has the next highest proportion for 
males, but for educated females the second place is taken by’ Kishano-arh. For 
males Partabgarh is fourth and Mewar and Shahpura equal fifth. The States 
with the lowest proportion of educated males are Kotah and Dholpur. 

For educate! females, Sirohi, Kishangarh and Marwar occujay the first 
three places, the small Thakurate of Lawa is fourth, Shahpura fifth, and 
Mewar and Tonk e(iual sixth. Dungarpur and Dholpur show the lotvest ratio. 

For males at the age-period 0-10, Bharatpur with 437 in every 10,000 is 
first, then Sirohi with 424 and Marwar with 239. After these three, there is a 
large drop to Shahpura which shows a proportion of 80 in every’’ 10,000. Karauli 
has a ratio of 11, while Lawa does not return a single boy of under 10 y’ears of 
age who can read and write. For females Sirohi is first w’ith a ratio of 38 and 
Kotah second with 15. In Bikaner, Partabgarh, Dungarpur, Lawa, Jhalatvar, 
and Bundi the proportion hnil. From 10 to 15 Sirohi is first for males with 996, 
its position both at this and the first age-period being due chieflv to the Military 
and Kailway Schools at Abu. Marwar is second with a ratio of 830 and then 
Shahpura with 637. The lowest ratios at this period are shown by Kotah 165 
and Dholpur IG’2, For females Sirohi is first with 88, then Kotah w’ith 34, 
Shahpura with 29, and Marwar with 27. In Partabgarh and Lawa there are no 
girls between 10 and 15 who are literate. 

From 15 to 20 Marwar with a ratio of 1,323 occupies the first place for 
educated males, Sirohi is second with 1,304, and Partabgarh, Shahpura and 
Kishangarh all show ratios of over 900. Kotah with 301 and Dholpur with 
319 show the lowest ratios. For females — excluding the small Thakurate of 
Lawa whose 2 literate females would bring it to the top — -the highest proportion 
is shown by Sirohi with 71 and Marwar is next with 53. The lowest ratios 
are in Kotah and Bundi 8 each, and Dungarpur 5. 

From 20 and over Sirohi, with a pnqwrtion of 1,736 literates, is first 
among the males, Shahpura is second w’ith 1,326, and Marwar third with 
1,242. Kishangarh, Partabgarh, and Mewar all show over 10 per cent, of 
literates among the males at this period. Kotah with 402 and Dholpur with 
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391 shon’^ the lowest ratios. For females Sirohi and Kishan^arh are at the top 
with a ratio of 65 each, and Kotah au 1 Dholjiur last, each with a proporti(;n of 5. 

158. Ttie state of e lacacioii i i the eiiflit cities of the Province is shown in 
Subsidiary Table IV. Both male and female education is far more advanced in 
the cities than in the countiy. The number of educated persons is highest in 
the Jodhpur City. Next canes Udaipur; then Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, Tonk and Kotah. The position of Jodhpur at the head of the Cities 
in the matter of education is probably due to tiie large number of Marwaris 
which it contains. The chief and almost sole occupation of these men is trade 
and they are necessarily a well-educated class. Although Jaipur only occupies 
the fifth place, it should be remembered that it contains a population more 
than 2 1 times as great as that of Jodhpur. It is the oul}- city which possesses a 
college where higher education is taught and if the proportion of literate 
persons to its total pojoulation is smaller than the proportion in Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, ABvar, and Bikaner, its standard of education is far higher. For 
males the order of the cities is the same as that mentioned above, Jodhpur 
occupying the first and Kotah the last place among the cities. In respect of 
female education the order is changed. Jodhpur comes first with 27 educated 
females in every thousand women; then Udaipur with 17; Alwar is third 
with nearly 13; Bikaner fourth with nearly 10; Bharatpur fifth with 9; Tonk 
sixth with 6; Jaipur seventh with nearly 6; and Kotah eight with an average 
of a little over 2. 

159. Subsidiary Table V. shows for the Divisions and States the propor- 
tion among 10,000 of each sex at each age-period, who can read and write 
English. The acquisition of a knowledge of English has undoubtedly pro- 
gressed but the number of those literate in this language is — as is onlv to be 
expected — very small. The proportion is highest in Sirohi, owing to the com- 
paratively large number of Europeans and Eurasians residing at Abu and at 
Karari (Abu Road Station). At the first age-period, however, from 0 to 10 
Bharatpur has the highest proportion of educated boys, 

160. The optional Imperial Table IX. — (Education by Selected Castes) 
has not been prepared for Rajputana, so the extent to avhich education has 
spread among the different castes cannot be given. Statistics of the literates 
among what were believed to be the most educated castes were, however, 
compiled by the Jaipur and Alwar States and these statistics, which are pro- 
bably typical of the general diffusion of literacy among the most widely educated 
classes of the Hindus and Jains, show that the Kayasths are the best instructed. 
Next come the Khatris, then the Banias and then at a considerable interval 
the Brahmans. Of the Banias who are Hindus, the Dhusars, Srimals, and 
Ayarwals are the best educated; and, among the Jains, the Khandelwals, the 
Oswals, and the Saraogis. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Education by Age of 10,000 of each Sex. — (General Population.) 
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Columns 12 and 13 include Dftglish. SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 


Education by Age and Religion of 10,000 of each Sex at each Age-Period. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l\.— (^Contd.) 

Educ.ation by Age and Religion of 10,000 of each Sex at each Age-Period. 
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«»• 

• » » 

... 

• . k 

• *. 

107 

936 

... 

Christian— 



















0—10 

3,853 

3,012 

4,702 

6,147 

6,988 

5,298 

31 

31 

683 

2,446 

2,298 

3,225 

2,231 

2,236 

2,226 

1,546 

751 

986 

10—15 

7,296 

6,500 

8,689 

2,704 

3,500 

1,311 

94 


2,969 

4,754 

3,437 

3,935 

3,598 

3,406 

3,934 

764 

214 

660 

15—20 

7,793 

7,458 

8,278 

2,207 

2,542 

1,722 

282 

.. • 

2,600 

655 

4,576 

7,623 

5,719 

4,520 

7,459 

765 

466 

1,137 

20 and over ... 

8,440 

8,802 

7,888 

1,560 

1,198 

2,112 

119 

379 

1,744 

993 

6,939 

6,516 

6,564 

6,655 

6,625 

589 

1.158 

635 

TOTAL ... 

7,134 

7,094 

7,190 

2,866 

2,906 

2,810 

llo 

187 

1,865 

1,935 

5,114 

5,068 

4,972 

4,946 

5,008 

718 

685 

718 

Parsi— 






1 













0—10 

2,078 

2,727 

: 1,591 

7,922 

7,273 

1 8,409 

1 ’ 

... 

... 

1,515 

455 

1,213 

1,136 

519 

909 

227 

778 

1,542 

33:; 

10—15 

6,429 

8,333 

: 3,889 

1 

3,571 

1,667 

; 6,111 

417 

>*■ 

416 

1,667 

7,500 


4,0l8 

6,637 

556 

350 

3,750 

1 *53 

15—20 

8,056 

9,091 

' 6.429 

1,944 

909 

! 3,571 

... 

715 

... 

... 

0,091 

.5,711 

6,111 

C,818 

5,000 

460 

i 2,50C 

407 

20 and over 

8.370 

9,600 

6,250 

1,C30 

500 

i 

1 

1 3,750 

i 

84 

i 

583 

1,562 

8.833 

j i,68S 

•3,870 

8,083 

1,7 SI 

351 

1 i,ooc 

11.: 

total ... 

6,667 

8,191 

14,500 

3.333 

1,809 

1 

i 

15,500 

101 

i 7^ 

1 

653 

i.ori 

7,437 

i 

' 3.557 

4,454 

6 583 

1,42£ 

1 

38 

7 j2,13< 

) 1 153 j 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Education by Age, Sex and Divisions and States. 


Literate per 10,000 at each Age for each Sex. 


Divisions and States. 



0—10 

10— 

15 

15— 

20 

20 and over. 




Males. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

EAJPUTANA 



619 

18 

106 

5 

129 

16 

766 

28 

833 

22 

Western Division 



869 

29 

181 

7 

703 

22 

1,156 

45 

1,100 

86 

Bikaner ... ••• 


... 

471 

20 

31 


315 

6 

561 

12 

665 

26 

Jaisalmtr 

■ *« 

... 

538 

13 

23 


29S 

8 

698 

23 


17 

Marwar 

• *« 

... 

1,002 

34 

239 


830 

27 

1,323 

53 

1,242 

40 

Soutiiern Division 

• •• 

• •• 

759 

24 

73 


446 

21 

754 

28 

1,066 

30 

Mewar ••• 


• •• 

744 

23 

52 


391 

15 

721 

26 

1.016 

29 

Eanswara and Kusalgarh 



418 

16 

57 


310 

G 

493 

22 

585 

22 

Partabgarh 

... 

... 

834 

8 

41 

..4 

450 

... 

990 

15 

1,144 

11 

Dungarpur ... 

Sirohi 



650 

1,244 

6 

63 

30 

424 

”38 

278 

996 

11 

88 

013 

1,304 

5 

71 

9S9 

1,736 

7 

65 

Eastern Division 

... 


488 

12 

83 

3 

277 

11 

535 

18 

654 

14 

Jaipur ... ••• 

Kishangarh 



470 


30 

2 

263 

6 

567 

•18 

660 

12 

« * • 

• «. 

845 


63 

5 

525 

21 

905 

16 

1,152 

66 


... 

.*« 

287 



... 

44 4 

44. 

377 

126 

426 

26 


. -T 

• •• 

513 


39 

2 

344 

10 

633 

21 

762 

19 

Phaiatpar 


... 

521 


437 

3 

319 

13 

4S3 

22 

603 

12 




264 

6 

16 

2 

162 

3 

3x9 

9 

391 

5 

Karauli 

• • 4 

.*« 

409 

16 

11 

1 

221 

12 

474 

20 

614 

23 

•Jhalauar 

• «» 

. . . 

642 

19 

35 

... 

29S 

13 

622 

83 

912 

24 


< , , 

. »* 

623 

23 

51 

4 

343 

19 

533 

32 

887 

29 


« t « 

. • . 

466 

9 

29 

... 

217 

9 

519 

8 

6-12 

12 

Kotah ••• **• 

• •• 

• 44 

285 

11 

21 

15 

165 

34 

301 

'8 

402 

5 

Sb.iiipura 

... 

... 

744 

26 

80 

9 


29 

966 

43 

1,326 

48 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Education in the Cities, 


Literate per 10,000. 


Cities. 

All Ages. 

0— 

10 

10- 

-15 

1 

15- 


20 AND 

OVER. 

■ 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Makes. 

I Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Aiwar 

1,0-15 

1,889 

127 

26 

15 

1,6C6 

116 

2.107 

108 

2,395 

158 

BhaitOpiir ... 

1,025 

1,810 

89 

997 

31 

1,601 

100 

l,5.i2 

1,177 

2,163 

105 

Bik.'.nar 

742 

I 380 

96 

111 

8 

1.224 

24 

2.157 

72 

1,610 

140 

Jaipur ... 

830 

1,550 

59 

138 

9 

1,117 

49 

1,919 

109 

1,914 

66 

j(,.i'apur 

2.231 

4,213 

271 

1,523 

19 

3,734 

1.57 

.3,942 

588 

5,0 / 1 

462 

Kotah 

494 

S22 

26 

155 

... 

892 

19 

l,4';,s 

51 

1,008 

23 

Tonk 

568 

1 095 

63 

131 

13 

737 

4-5 

1.145 

01 

1,470 

77 

Uil'.ipiir 

1,579 

2.540 

171 

117 

7 

1,638 

51 

:,s]2 

00 t 

1 

3.372 

227 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLET. 

English Education by Age, Sex and Divisions and States. 


Literate per 10,000 at each Age for each Sex. 


Divisions and States. 

0- 


10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

20 and over. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

EAJPUTMA. 



5 

1 

13 

1 

22 

2 

25 

2 

\7estern Division 



6 

... 

19 


20 

1 

44 

1 

Bikaner ... ... ... .m 

• •• 




6 


17 

1 

16 

1 

Jaisalmer... 



... 

... 

2 

t*. 

2 

4.. 

8 

... 

Marwar ... ••• •.• m. 

• •4 

... 

8 

... 

24 

1 

33 

1 

53 

1 

Southern Division 

• •• 


3 

8 

14 

6 

19 

4 

28 

8 

Mewar ... ... ... ... 



1 


7 


13 

1 

22 

1 

Benswara and Kusalgarh ... ... 

• «4 

... 





4*- 

4. ■ 

2 


Partabgarh ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

5 


3 

... 

15 

1 

Dungarpur... 

... 

.. « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

,,, 

5 

• 44 

Sirohi ... ... ... 

... 

... 

19 

21 

7G 

44 

104 

36 

117 

25 

Eastern Division 

... 

... 

4 

1 

1 

1 

19 

2 

16 

1 

Jaipur ... ••• ... 


... 

1 

1 

8 

1 

16 

3 

16 

2 

Kishangarh 

... 

... 

1 

1 

34 

2 

88 

6 

24 

2 

Lawa ... 

... 


... 

... 

• . . 

4»* 

... 


13 

••• 

Alwar ... ... ... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

15 


38 

2 

22 

1 

Bharatpar... 



24 

... 

19 

1 

17 

1 

19 

1 

Dholpur ... 

... 


1 

1 

2 

f .* 

11 

4*. 

8 

1 

Karauli 

• M 

4«» 


1 

6 

• t t 

9 

2 

6 

1 

Jhalawar ... 

... 


1 

*.* 

11 

2 

14 

... 

27 

1 

Tonk 


... 

1 1 » 


12 


22 

ttt 

18 

1 

Burnli ... .•• ... ... 

• •• 


2 


6 


IS 

• t . 

8 


Kotah 

... 



t . * 

4 


17 

... 

11 


Shahpura ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

6 

••• 

47 

... 

34 

2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Language. 

(TABLE Z.) 

161. In conformity 'with instructions received from the Census Commis- 
sioner, the languages returned in the Census Schedules have been grouped in 
Table X according to the classification made by Mr. Grierson and set forth in 
detail in the volume of the Linguistic Survey of India containing the “ first, 
rough, list of languages,” spoken in Rajputana. An exception only has been 
made in the case of the dialect Mewati which has been grouped under the main 
language head Western Hindi instead of under Rajasthani, as it appears on the 
whole to resemble more closely the dialects of the former than those classed 
under the latter head, and Mr. Grierson has intimated that when he takes up 
the final Survey of the languages of Rajputana Mewati may ultimately be 
classed by him under Western Hindi. 

162. The main languages commonly used in Rajputana are entered first 
in Table X, namely, — Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Gujarati, and the Bhil 
dialects. After these come the other vernaculars of India, then the vernaculars 
of Asiatic countries beyond India, and lastly the European languages. Under 
each of the main vernaculars of India, the several dialects are arranged in 
.alphabetical order, and the same order is followed in the arrangement of the 
other languages. 

163. Before proceeding to discuss the statistics of the different languages 
I Avould here mention that the terms Rajasthani, and “Western Hindi, under 
which most of the vernaculars used by the inhabitants of Rajputana are group- 
ed, are not known to the people who recognise as distinct languages the various 
tongues such as Marwari, Jaipur!, etc., which are classed by Mr. Grierson as 
dialects. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between dialects and languages and of 
determining the degree of variation at which the line of demarcation is to be 
drawn is generally recognised, and is enhanced through some of the standard 
writers on philology using the two words “language ” and “ dialect ” as inter- 
changeable terms. The necessity of attempting any such distinction has happi- 
ly been obviated by the receipt of Mr. Grierson’s very complete classification 
which contains practically every one of the languages returned in the schedules. 

164. The instructions to the enumerators were to enter the language 
which each person stated to be that which he or she ordinarily used. If a man 
was in doubt what to return as his ordinary language, he was to be asked what 
language was most spoken in his own house and that was to be entered. For 
infants and other persons who could not talk, the language ordinarily used by 
their parents or in the household in which they lived was to bo entered. These 
instructions were carefully followed and the return of the languages used by 
the inhabitants appears to be very complete. 

The number of languages and dialects returned in the schedules and 
entered in Table X is 69. 
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iMiur.'Jiiii or Jaipnri. 
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VERNACULARS OF THE PROVINCE. 

105. Rajasthani is the chief language of the Province. One or other of it.s 
dialects is spoken by no less tiian 6,5^6,337 persons ec|uivalent to G7'43 per 
cent, of the total pojaulation. It is the leading vernacular of the Western 
Division, of the States of Mewar, Partabgarh and Sirohi in the Southern 
Division, and of the States of Jaipur, Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Bundi and 
Kotah and of the Estates of Shahpura and Lawa in the Eastern 
I)ivision. Ihe nainber of dialects of Rajasthani which have been 
returned are 17, namely, Bagri, eight dialects of Dhnndari or Jaipur!, Harauti, 
Malwi, Marwari, Merwari, tnree dialects of Mewari, and Sundw.u'i. 

Mr. Grierson has been kind enough to inform me that these dialects may 
be divided into two groups Eastern and Western. Dhundari or Jaipuri and 
Harauti typical of the Eastern group, and Marwari of the Western group. The 
former is used in the States of Jaipur, Mewar, Kishangarh, Jhahwar, Bundi, 
Kotah and the Estates of Shahpura, and Lawa, while the AVestern group i>- 
spoken in Bikaner, Jaisaliner, Marwar and Sirohi. The Aravalli monntains 
may thus be said to roughly form the line of division as far as the Sirohi State. 
Thi,s State is situated in the Southern Division but returns Marwari as its 
principal language. Convenient shibboleths for distinguishing the two 
group.s are that for, ‘I am,’ the Western has ^IIuii and tlie Eastern ^Chhun.’ Again 
for ‘ I .'hall beat,’ tiie Western has ^Marakun’ ov '•Maruhio,^ while the Eastern 
has ‘ Murasywi'' or ' Miiramn' 

166. The numbers returning the various dialects and the areas in which 
they are chiefly spoken are set forth briefly below : — • 

Bagri. The Shekliawati form only of this dialect is used by any con- 
siderable number of people. The total number cj persons who have returned 
Bagri or Shekhawati is 564,253 of which 563,583 belong to Jaipur where it 
is the chief speech of the inhabitants of the district from which it takes it^ 
name. It has usually been held to be the main language of the iuhabitanrs 
of Bikaner but the mass of the people of tnat State have returned Marwari as 
their parent tongue. 

167. Dhundari or Jaipuri is returned by 1,558.047 persons. It is the 
language of the people of the J.-dpur and Kishangarh States and also of a 
considerable section of the inhabitants of Kotah and Marwar. The standard 
dialect which is returned by 904,170 persons is used in the centre of the 
Jaijnir State, that is, in the Jaipur Kizaraat which contains the large city of 
Jaipur, and in a portion of the Samhhar Nizamat. The term Dhundari is 
derived fruiu Dliuudar the ancient name of a large tract of country in Eai- 
pni ;ua to the east of tiie northern range-; of tiie Aravallis towards Shekhawati 
a great poriion of wijich is included in the Juip.ur State. 

lG8. Of the several sub-dialects of Dhundari, the Chan.rasi form is .spokmi 
in the Malpura Kizamat in the .south of the Jainnr State. It is returned Isv 
93,998 persons. The Kaihaira sub-dialect, a mixture of Jaipuri aiut Marwari, 
returned by 44,898 persons, is spoken in the south of the Samhhar .Xizamutario 
on the border of Kistianga -h. ’^'he Kishavigarld sub-dialect, as might be ex- 

pected, is used almost entirely in the Kishangarh State. It is returned nv 
83,373 T>C‘rsons. The Nagarrhal sub-dialect 's returned by 27,749 persons and 
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is mostly used in the south of Jaipur near the Bundi border. The Rajaicati 
sub-dialect is used in the Sawai JIadbopur Nizamat of Jaipur and is returned 
by 145,602 persons. The Toiirawaii sub-dialect is spoken in the district ot 
that name. It is returned by 258,269 persons. Ihidari is returned by 78 
persons in Kotah, and has beeiJ classed as a sub-dialect ol Jaipuri. 

169. Harauti is the language of the Bnndi and Kotah Stares whose 
riders belong to the Hara Sept of the great Chohan clan. It is returned b} 
560,720 persons. 

170. Malwi is used chiefly in the villages of dm Kotah, Jhalawar, and 
Partabo-arh States bordering on the Central India frontier. The number re- 
turned is 155,755. 

171. Maricari is the most universally spoken of all the dialects of 
Rajasthani— the Banswara State with the Chiefship of Kusalgarh alone not 
returning any persons as using tnis tongue. It is spoken by the great majorit} 
of the inhabitants of the States in the Western Dividon and in Sirohi of the 
Southern Division. The total number returning Marwari is 2,651,562 or 27 
per cent, of the total piopulation 

Mr. Grierson mentions that, besides the standard, Marwari has six sub- 
dialects but none of them have been entered in the Census Schedules. 

172. the langtaire of the Mers who inhabit the district of 
Merwara is returned by 82 persons enumerated in Sirohi. 

173. Meivari is the main language of the Me war State, and of the 

Chiefship of Shahpura. It is also extemsively used in Bundi and Tonk and 

by over 15,000 persons in Kotah. The total number returning Mewari is 

1,060,618. In the north of Mewar this dialect is said to approach the type 

of Jaipuri and in the west to Marwari, but the people themselves consider it 

distinct to either of those tongues, and the large number returning 

Mewari justifies our treating it as a separate dialect. In addition to the 

standard, two sub-dialects have been returned. — («) Meicari. Khairari, spoken 

by 45,561 persons, is the form used in the Khairar, the hilly district in the 

north-east of the State, avest of the Jehazpur hills, which extends into 

the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Bundi, and which is inhabited chiefly by 

Minas. Formerly it was used in Shahpura also but it appeatrs to be no lunger 

spoken in that Estate. — ih) Mewari Sarivari, returned by 54 persons in Kotah. 

This dialect appears to derive its name from the Sarwar pargana of Kishangarh : 

alchono’h it has not been recorded in the schedules of that State. 

& 

The number of persons returning these two sub-dialccts is included in the 
total given of those speaking Mewari. 

174. The last of the Rajasthani dialects is Siindwari returned by 5,301 
persons nearly all of whom are inhabitants of Jhalawar. It is spoken chiefly 
ill Sundwar in the Chaumehla district. A peculiarity of the dialect is that it 
substitutes “ h for “ s.” Thus thesneaker^ call Sundwar, Ilnndwar. 

175. Next to Rajasthav i comes Mestern Hindi, which under one or other 
of its dialects is returned by 2,716.552 persons or 28-25 of the population. 
The number of dialects recorded are 16, namely, 2 dialects of Braj Bhasha, 
Bundelkhandi, 5 dialects of Dangl, Dh-vlhar, Hariani, Hindi, 1 dialects of Mewati, 
and Urdu. 
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Braj Bliasha. 


BiinJelkhaudi . 


IJangi. 


PliRilliar. 


lliiviaiii. 


Hin.ii, 




176. Braj Bhasha is the chief language of the Bharatpur State where 
it is returned by 531,921 persons or nearly 85 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
that State. The form known as Jadobati is returned by 112 persons mostly 
of the Kotah State. 

177. Bundelkhandi is spoken by 179 persons, nearly all of whom were 
enumerated in Kotah and Jbahiwar. 

178. One or other of the 5 dialects of Dangi is returned by 725,549 
persons. Dangi is a variety of Braj Bhasha and is the language of the 
Dang or broken country in the east of Jaipur and adjoining portions of 
Karauli and Bharatpur, The sub-dialect most used is Dangi-Jaipuri 
which is returned by 257,445 persons of the Jaipur State. Next comes pure 
Dangi or Kakachhn returned by 183,439 persons, residents of the Hindaun 
Nizamat, and of the eastern portions of the State on the Karauli and Bharatpur 
borders. Then the Dangbhang sub-dialect returned by 114,947 persons of 
Jaipur, Bharatpur and Karauli ; then the Dungarwara sub-dialect which 
has been returned by 96,611 persons and last the Kalimnl form returned 
by 73,107 persons, 

179. Dhadhar, a dialect of which little is known is returned by 21,886 
persons in Alwar. 

180. Hariani is returned by 3,054 persons, the great majority of whom 
are in Bikaner. 

181. Bindi^ the name commonly applied to the language which predomi- 
nates throughout Hindustan, is characterised by the free use of Sanskrit and the 
comparative rarity of Arabic and Persian w'ords, and is written in the character 
known as Dewa-Nagari. In Rajputana it is spoken chiefly in the States of 
Dholpur, Tonk, Karauli and Alw'ar. In Dholpur it is used by 96 per cent., in 
Took by 62 per cent., in Karauli by 55 per cent., and in Alwar by close on 50 per 
cent, of the inhabitants. The total number returning Hindi is 908,146 persons. 

182. Meioali, which is included under the main language head Western 
Hindi instead of Rajasthani, for the reasons set forth in paragraph 161, is re- 
turned by 478,756 persons. It is the language of the Meos and of the lower 
classes of Hindus such as Chamars who inhabit the Mewat, a tract of country 
which roughly embraces the northern part of Bharatpur from Dig, a portion 
of the Gurgaon district of the Punj.ab, and over one-third of the Alwar State, 
including the tahsils of Tijara, Kishangarh, Ramgarh and Govindgarh, nearly 
all of the Alwar, and the northern portion of the Lachmangarh tahsil. Besides 
the standard Mewati which is returned by 266,772 persons, three sub-dialects 
have been recorded. 

Mewati Kather, the dialect of the tract in Alwar known locally as the 
Kather, comprising the flat portions of the Lachmangarh, Katumbhar, and Raj- 
garh tahsils. It is returned by 37,493 of the inhabitants of Alwar. 

Mewati Nahera, the dialect used in Nahera the local name for the western 
portion of the Thana Ghazi Tahsil of Alwar, is returned by 48,502 persons. 

Mewati Rath, returned by 125,989 persons, is the dialect of the Rath tract 
comprising the two North-Vrestern tahsils (Bahror and Mandawar) of the Alwar. 
State. 
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183. Z7r6?« Is the lingua franca used by educated Musalmans over the 
greater part of India. It is written in the Persian character and is distinguished 
by the number of Arabic and Persian wmrds which it contains. The total 
number of persons returning Urdu is 93,172, Included in this total are 5,865 
persons, enumerated in the Sirohi, Kishangarh, and Mewar States, who returned 
Hindustani as their parent-tongue. 

184. Gujarati, the commercial language of the Baroda State and of 
Western India generally, is not spoken to any appreciable extent in Kajputana. 
The total number returning Gujarati is 15,532 only. Of this number the stan- 
dard dialect is returned by 15,338 and the remaining 194 persons are shown 
under the four sub-dialects, Beldaron-ki-Boli (21), Gujarati Marwari (138), 
Kachchhior Jaraji (24), and Kathiyaicadi (11). 

185. Two dialects Bhilni and Vagdi have been returned as the forms 
of speech used by the Bhils andGrassias in the States of the- Southern Division 
and in Kotah. The total number of persons returning these dialects is 334,148 
or 3'44 per cent, of the population of Rajputana. The figures for each dialect 
are Bhilni 212,874 and Vagdi 121,274. Both these dialects appear to be much 
adulterated and to consist principally of corrupt Hindi and Gujarati, No re- 
turn of languages was attempted at either of the previous Censuses so it is im- 
possible to say whether these dialects have declined in use. It seems, however, 
to be pretty certain that when the country becomes more opened up and freer 
intercourse with the people of the plains is established the Bhil dialects will 
gradually disappear and be replaced by Hindi or Gujarati according to locality. 
In the Par tabgarh State, which contains 11,513 Animists, only 1,217 are return- 
ed as using Vagdi. In this State the Bhil dialects have certainly declined and 
Urdu and Malvi are reported to have increased in use. The cause is attributed 
to the proximity of the railway and to the wider intercourse of the Bhils of this 
State with people from other parts of India. 

OTHER VERNACULARS OF INDIA. 

186. The total number of persons returning one or other of the other 
Vernaculars of India is 69,247 or ‘71 per cent, of the population. The langua- 
ges returned are Balochi, the Labhani form of Banjari, Bihari, Bengali, Gondi, 
the Pardhi form of Gipsy dialect, Kashmiri, Marathi, Naipali, Pahari, Panjabi, 
Pashto, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Western Panjabi. Of these languages Pan- 
jabi and Sindhi are returned respectively by 22,1 12 and 39,168 persons the 
great majority of Avhom were enumerated in the States of the Western Division. 
In Sindhi is included the Dhati boli returned by nearly 3,000 persons in Jaisal- 
mer. Not one of the other vernaculars is spoken by as many as 1,000 persons. 

VERNACULARS OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES BEYOND INDIA. 

187. The only languages contained under this heading are Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish which are returned by 47 persons. The two persons 
residing in Jhalawar who returned Turkish as their parent tongue have 
been included among the people speaking Asiatic languages as the form of 
Turkish spoken by them is understood to be that used in Central Asia. 


Urdu. 


Gujarati. 


Bliil Dialects, 


Other Veruaculars o 
India. 


Lang'nap;e=: of .Asiatic 
Countries beyond India 
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European languages. 


Distribution by resi- 
dence of persons speak- 
ing each language. 


Conclusion. 


EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

188. The European languages recorded are English, French, German and 
Portuguese. The total number is 1,438 of which 1,388 speak English. 

189. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by language of every 
10,000 inhabitants of each Division and State, and the distribution b}’’ residence 
of 10,000 persons speaking each language. It -will be seen that the actual 
number of people using Kajasthani is greatest in Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, 
Bikaner and Kotah. "Western Hindi is most common in Alwar, Jaipur, Bha- 
ratpur, Dholpur, Karauli and Tonk. The Bhil dialects are almost entirely con- 
fined to Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar and Kotah. Other vernaculars of India 
are used principally in Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Mewar, and Jaipur ; and 
English mostly in Sirohi — where there is a comparatively large European com- 
munity — and in Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar and Alwar. 

190. The four Provincial Vernaculars Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Guja- 
rati, and the Bhil dialects are returned by 9,652,569 persons or 99-28 per 
cent, of the total population. Although Gujarati is only returned by 15,532 
persons it has been included among the Provincial Vernaculars as several of the 
local dialects — such as the Bhil dialects — contain many corrupt Gujarati words 
and appear to be based to some extent on Gujarati. 

The percentage of the population using each of the main languages is as 
follows : — 


Rajasthani 

• • » 

• • • 

67-43 

Western Hindi ... 

• • * 

• • • 

28-25 

Gujarati 


• • • 

•16 

Bhil Dialects 

• • • 

• • • 

3-44 

Other Vernaculars of India 
Vernaculars of Asiatic countries 

beyond 

* • • 

India 

•71 

and European languages 


• •• 

•01 

Total 

• • • 

100- 


Speaking generally, the use of the various local dialects — except perhaps 
in the case of the Bhil dialects in certain districts — does not appear to be declin- 
ing to any marked extent in the rural areas, but in the towns where education 
is more advanced, where the text books in the schools are in Hindi and Urdu, 
and where there is more frequent contact with foreigners, the inhabitants seem 
to be gradually adopting Hindustani as their ordinary language. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


PoruLATioN Br Language, 


LiNGUAGa 

Persons. 

Males. 

j 

Females. | 

’roporfion per 
iO.(MM) of 
population. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

A— Vernaculars of India 

••• 


••• 

... 

9,721,816 

6,103,400 

4,618,416 

0.989 

Eajasthani 


««• 


... 

6,556,337 

3,431,628 

3,124,709 

6,743 

Bagri or Shekhawati 


... 


... 

564,252 

298,625 

265,627 

680 

Dhundari 

• •• 

• I* 

•M 

... 

1,558.04.7 

821,577 

736,470 

1,602 

Harauti 




... 

660,720 

288,923 

271,797 

677 

Sfeiwi, Rangri or ALiri 

• •• 

• I* 

•tft 

... 

155,755 

79,734 

76,021 

160 

Marwari 




... 

2,631,562 

1,388,150 

1,263,412 

2,728 

Mervvari 

f « • 

• a 


... 

82 

66 

26 


Mewari 

• •• 



... 

1,060,618 

651,718 

608,870 

1,091 

Sundwari 

• •t 

«a* 

a •• 


5,301 

2,815 

2,486 

6 

Westers Hindi 


• a* 

• .a 

• . . 

2,746,552 

1,457,171 

1,289,381 

2,825 

Braj Bliaijija 



••• 


537.606 

287,488 

250,208 

£53 

Bundelkhaadi 


... 



179 

126 

63 

• a. 

Dangi 

f «• 

••• 

••• 

• *. 

725.549 

386,803 

338,746 

746 

Hariani 

• <« 

... 

••• 

• a. 

3,051 

1,618 

1,436 

3 

Hindi 


««• 



908,U6 

480,419 

427,727 

934 

Mewati 




• a. 

478,756 

249,761 

228,995 

493 

Urdu 

— 




93,172 

50,056 

42,216 

96 

Gujarati 

••• 


• «» 


15,532 

8,392 

7,110 

16 

Bhil Dialects 

• •• 

• •• 



334,148 

168,193 

165.956 

844 

Balocbi 



• a* 

... 

176 

96 

80 

• a* 

Banjari {Lahhani) 




... 

1,523 

818 

705 

2 

®Biliari {Putii) 




• •• 

3,181 

2,158 

1,023 

3 

Bengali 

««• 



... 

470 

251 

219 


Gondi 

• •• 


• a. 


3 

1 

2 

• aa 

Gipsy Dialect (_Pardhi) 

••• 

• •• 



42 

25 

17 


Kashmiri 


• .« 

••• 

•*. 

13 

11 

O 

?•» 

Marathi 


• •• 



1,472 

793 

674 

2 

Naipali 

••• 


•t* 


23 

4 

19 

aaa 

Paliari 

••• 


• *# 

• *« 

64 

64 

... 

aaa 

Panjabi 

••• 

••• 



22,112 

12,496 

9,616 

23 

Pashto 

... 


•a. 

... 

655 

554 

101 

1 

Sindlii 




• *. 

39,168 

20,609 

18,559 

40 

Tamil 

• •• 



• * . 

61 

30 

31 

• •• 

Telugu 



•a. 


61 

33 

29 

aa* 

Western Panjabi (^Multani) 

... 

... 


... 

223 

69 

154 

••• 

I B— Vernaculars of Asiatic countries 

Beyond India 

••• 

47 

89 

8 

*a* 

Arabic 

• •• 

1 1 a 


• •• 

6 

4 

2 


Persian 

• •• 

aa» 

••• 

... 

30 

CO 

6 


Turkish 


••• 

••• 

... 

2 

2 

a.* 


C— European Languages 



••9 

... 

1,433 

S07 

631 

1 

English 

• •• 

«a* 

• aa 

... 

1,388 

773 

615 

1 

French 

• •• 


• a* 


12 

7 

6 

aa* 

German 


a.a 


... 

3 

3 

... 

aa* 

Portugussa 


... 

•a* 

... 

35 

24 

11 

• a* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Disteibution of Principal Languages. 




Disteibotion by Language of 10,000 of Population. 

Disteibution by Residence op 10,000 speaking 
EACH Language, 

Divisions akd States. 

Rajasthani. 

■Western 

Hindi. 

Bhil 

Dialects. 



Rajas tbaol 

■Western 

Hindi. 

Bhil 

Dialects. 

Other 
vernaculars 
of India. 

English. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

■Western Division 


9,723 

S2 

• •• 

244 

1 

3,846 

30 

a#a 

7,463 

1,513 

Bikaner 

... 

9,471 

92 

• •• 

436 

1 

844 

20 

... 

3,008 

317 

Jaisalraer 

• •• 

8,4G9 

6 


1,526 

a.. 

95 

aa. 

... 

1,321 

... 

Marwar ... 

••• 

9,847 

15 

... 

137 

1 

2,907 

10 


3,139 

1,196 

Southern Division 

• •v 

7,503 

140 

2,172 

89 

4 

1,740 

77 

0,765 

1,679 

4,261 

Mewar ... 

... 

9,191 

117 

639 

53 

... 

1,444 

44 

1,969 

640 

454 

Banswara and, Kusa 

garb 

175 

61 

9,718 

46 

a.» 

5 

4 

4,809 

•90 

... 

Partabgarh 


9,492 

55 

234 

218 

1 

76 

1 

36 

134 

29 

Dungarpur 

• •• 

18 

16 

9,661 

804 

1 

•a. 

1 

2,894 

359 

36 

Sirohi ... 


9,161 

481 

123 

195 

34 

216 

27 

67 

356 

3,7S2 

Eastern Division 


6,142 

4,829 

14 

14 

1 

4,414 

0,893 

285 

953 

4,236 

Jaipur ... 


7,329 

2,655 

«•« 

15 

1 

2;972 

2,570 

•»a 

459 

3,415 

Kishangarh 

• •t 

9,778 

194 

• •f 

28 

a*. 

136 

6 

... 

30 

• t. 

Lawa 


9,820 

180 


••a 

a ••• 

4 

•aa 


... 


Alwar ... 


17 

9,978 

• •t 

4 

1 

2 

3,010 

a*. 

42 

310 

' Bharatpur 


22 

9,973 


5 

... 

O 

A 

2,275 

a*. 

37 

166 

Dholpur... 


6 

9,990 

• ■a 

3 

1 

• •a 

986 

aaa 

10 

108 

Karauli 

• •• 

563 

9,430 

aaa 

7 

... 

13 

538 

a*« 

a4 

7 

Jhalawar 

• •• 

9,740 

189 


70 

1 

134 

6 

a.a 

74 

50 

Tonk 

••• 

2,018 

7,969 

... 

12 

1 

44 

416 

aat 

20 

79 1 

Bundi ... 

••• 

9,869 

114 

... 

17 

a«. 

258 

7 

a*. 

33 

.1 

Kotah 

• •• 

9,431 

390 

144 ‘ 

35 

... 

784 

78 

235 

225 

94 

Shahpara 


9,921 

61 

a.. 

18 

•a. 

65 

1 

... 

9 

... 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Infirmities. 

(TABLE XII.) 

191. The infirmities regarding Tvhich it was attempted to obtain informa- 
tion at the Census are insanity, congenital deaf-mutism, blindness, and leprosy. 
Statistics for insanity, blindness, and leprosy were compiled in 1891 ; but no 
infirmities were recorded in 1881. 

The instructions issued to the enumerators regarding the entry of infirmities 
in the schedules ran as follows : — 

“ Column 16 (Infirmities.) 

If any person be blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb from birth, or insane, or suffering 
from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not 
enter those blind of one eye only, or who have become deaf and dumb after birth, 
or who are suffering from white leprosy only.” 

Complete accuracy connot be claimed for the figures given in Imperial 
Table XII as an enquiry into the infirmities of the members of a household is 
always a delicate and difficult matter, and it is doubly difficult in a country 
where the people are very sensitive on the subject of their womenfolk and 
intensely dislike admitting that they have any personal blemishes or are suffer- 
ing from disease, especially from so loathsome a disease as leprosy. That there 
have been omissions, more especially among the females, is certain; but the 
omissions are perhaps not much greater than those which are known to occur 
among more educated populations where the object of an enquiry of this nature 
is better understood. 

192. The total number of persons returned as suffeiing from one or other 
of the four infirmities mentioned is 10,827, which is equivalent to 11 in every 
10,000 of the population. Of the infirmities, blindness is by far the most com- 
mon : the proportion of the blind being nearly 8 in 10,000. Tho ratio of deaf- 
mutes is under 2 in 10,000 while the proportions of the insane and of the lepers 
are very small. The latter number 461 or less than half the number of the 
insanes. 

193. Compared with the ratios in 1891 the number of persons afflicted 
has decreased from 36 per 10,000 to 11 in 10,000 in spite of the fact that con- 
genital deaf-mutism which was not returned by the Native States in 1891 has 
now been recorded. The decrease, which is most marked among the blind, 
occurs in all the Divisions and States. It has been shown that the decrease in 
the total population is due to the famine and its attendant ills, and there is no 
doubt that the diminution in the numbers of the infirm is also due mainly to the 
same cause, for, when the able-bodied suffered severely, the useless members 
of the poorer classes, who were dependent on the help of their relatives, must 
have been among the first to succumb. In the case of the blind, however, apart 
from the abnormal mortality which occurred during the famine among the po-n. 
lation, the spread of vaccination and the greater readiness of the peoplahtedly 
to the hospitals where they receive skilled medical treatment hay^ed with this 
effected a considerable reduction in the proportion of those 

infirmity. 


Introdiiotory. 


Number of infirms. 


Comparison with 1891. 
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Number of insane 
persons. 


Distribution by age. 


Proportion of the 
Sexes. 


Number of deaf-mutes. 


194. The Subsidiary Tables affixed to this Chapter give the following 
statistics for each infirmity : — 

(i) . the average number of afflicted per 10,000 of each sex by Natural 

Divisions and States in 1891 and 1901 ; 

(ii) . the distribution by age of 10,000 of each sex for each infirmity ; 

(iii) . the distribution of infirmities by age among one million of each 

sex ; 

(iv) . the proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age; 

(v). the proportion of afflicted compared with other Provinces. 

Statistics by caste, religion and occupation are not given as the optional 
Tables XII- A and XYI have not been prepared for the Native States. 

INSANITY. 

195. The total number of insane persons is 967 or 1 in every 10,055 of 
the population, as compared with 3,097 or 1 in every 3,871 persons in 1891. 
Insanity, as in 1891, is relatively most common in the Western and least preva- 
lent in the Eastern Division. The very small proportion in the States of the 
Southern Division shows, if the figures are at all correct, that notwithstanding 
their fondness for strong drink, insanity is rare among the Bhils. 

Of the States, Marwar with 460, males 247 and females 213, returns the 
greatest number of insanes. Jaipur comes next with 200, males 145, females 
55 ; then Bikaner with 87, and Alwar with 70. The number in the other States 
is small. There are asylums in each of the States of the Western Division, in 
Mewar of the Southern Division, and in Jaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli, 
Jhalawar, and Kotah of the Eastern Division. All the States and Estates show 
a decrease in the number of insanes except Kusalgarh where the number has 
risen from 1 to 2. 

196. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table II that among males insanity 
is most prevalent at the period from 20 to 45, whereas among females the 
highest proportions are at the early and advanced years of life. The relative 
proportions of the insane are higher among females than among males at the 
periods 0 to 5, 15 to 20, 35 to 40, 45 to 50, and from 55 onwards. At all 
other periods, especially from 20 to 30, the proportion of lunatics among the 
males is higher. 

197. Among every million males there are 116 lunatics of whom 24 per 
cent, are under 20, while among the same number of women there are 81 
insanes of whom 21 or nearly 26 per cent, are below the age of 20. Of the 
total number of 967 persons returned as insane, 591 are males and 376 are 
females. In other words there are 636 females of unsound mind to every 
1,000 males similarly afflicted. The lesser prevalence of insanity among females 
than males is probably due to the fact that the women of India are little affected 
by two of the chief causes of this malady — mental strain and intemperance. 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

198. The total number of deaf-mutes is 1,794 or 1 in every 5,420 of the 
population. 

As with the insane, the deaf-mutes are most numerous in the Western and 
fewest in the Southern Division. Among the States, Marwar with 614, males 
432, females 272, shows the greatest prevalence of deaf-mutism ; then comes 
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Alwar with 218, Bikaner with 235, and Jaipur with 215. None are returned 
by Banswara. 

One of the causes commonly assigned for deaf-mutism is the consanguinity 
of the parents but this can hardly be the reason of the greater prevalence of 
this affliction in the Western Division, for the great mass of the people are 
Hindus and among the Musalman population the majority consists of converted 
Rajputs and Jats whose change of religion has not affected their marriage cus- 
toms which, with regard to the permissible degrees of relationship, are based 
on Hindu law and custom. 

199. The age statistics show that the proportion of deaf-mutes is lowest 
at the first age-period 0 to 5 although, considering that the return purports to 
be a record of congenital deaf-mutism only, it ought then to be highest. 
The reason is probably due partly to the causes which have resulted in an un- 
usually low proportion of young children among the population, and partly to 
the natural reluctance of parents to admit that a child is deaf and dumb who 
might be late in developing the pow'er of speech. The maximum ratio is 
reached at the age of 60 and over, which shows that persons have been included 
in the return who have contracted deafness with failing years. This is most 
marked among the females : the proportion of old women returned as deaf- 
mutes being unduly large. From 0 to 5 and from 40 years of age onwards the 
proportion of female deaf-mutes is higher than that of the males. At all other 
age-periods except 30 to 35 when the ratio among the females slightly exceeds 
the ratio among the males, the males show the higher proportion. At the 
periods 10 to 15 and 20 to 25 the ratio of male deaf-mutes is over three-fifths 
higher than the ratio of female deaf-mutes. 

200. Among one million males there are 215 deaf-mutes, and among 
the same number of females 150. The total number of persons returned as 
deaf-mutes is 1,794 of which 1,100 are males and 694 are females. That is, 
for every 1,000 male deaf-mutes there are 631 females so afflicted. This pro- 
portion accords with the theory that congenital defects are, as a rule, more 
common among males than among females. 

BLINDNESS. 

201. The return of blind persons is undoubtedly more complete than 
that of the other infirmities as there is little difficulty in determining whether 
a person is blind or not, and there is not the same reluctance to admit the 
existence of this infirmity. 

The total number of blind persons is 7,605 or 1 in every 1,278, as against 
38,279 or 1 in every 313 of the enumerated population returned in 1891. The 
probable causes of the large decrease have been set forth in paragraph 193 
above. The diminution in the prevalence of blindness is common to each 
Division and State and is most marked in the States of Marwar, Bikaner, ilewar 
and Kotah. The highest proportion is again found in the Western Division 
where the heat and glare is greatest and where the fierce hot winds of the 
summer months are laden with sand and dust. The number returned by the 
States of the Southern Division is very few : the highest ratio in this Division 
being found in Sirohi where there are 10 blind persons in every 10,000 of the 
population. 


Distribution by jge. 


Proportion of Sexes. 


Xumber of blind per- 
s.jns. 
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Distribution by Sex 
: ud Age. 


Proportion of tlie 
Sexes. 


Distribution by Divi- 
sions .'tnd States. 


202. Excluding the Estate of Lawa where the 7 blind males raise the 
proportion among the smali male population to more than double that found in 
any of the States, the ratio of the blind of both sexes is highest in Kishangarh 
where the proportion among the males is 23 and among the females 29 per 
10,000. After Kishangarh comes Bikaner with a ratio of 17 per 10,000 for males, 
and 20 per 10,000 for females ; then Alwar with 16 for males and 18 for females; 
then Dholpur with 1 1 for males and 12 for females; then Sirohi with 9 for 
males and 11 for females, Karauli shows a ratio of 8 per 10,000 for males and 
10 per 10,000 for females and Marwar 9 for males and 8 for females. In the 
other States the proportions are small. 

The age figures show that blindness is greatest in the later years of life. 
Of the total number of blind males 27 per cent, are 60 years of age and over, 
and of the total number of blind females 32 per cent, are 60 and over. Up to 
the a»e of 35 the proportions for both sexes rise steadily at each age-period — ex- 
cept at 15 to 20 for which lustrum the number is less than that at lOtolo — but 
from 35 onwards the number alternately decreases and rises; the result undoubt- 
edly of the tendency of the people to return their ages as even multiples of 
five. Up to 35 the proportion of blind among the males is greater than among 
the females, but from 35 onwards the position is z'eversed and the ratio of blind 
females exceeds the ratio of blind men at each age-period, 

203. Unlike other infirmities blindness is proportionately more common 
among females than males. In every million males 776 are blind, but in a 
million females the blind number 789. Among the 7,605 persons returned 
as blind there are 3,959 males and 3,646 females, that is, to every 1,000 blind 
males in Rajputana there are 921 females thus afflicted. In 1891 there were 
1,216 blind females to every 1,000 blind males which sho-ws that the decrease 
of blindness among the females has been greater than among the males, 

LEPROSY. 

204. The number of persons returned as lepers is 461 or 1 in every 21,092 
of the population, as against 1,708 or 1 in every 7,020 of the enumerated popu- 
lation in 1891. The return is no doubt incomplete since leprosy carries with 
it certain social disabilities and there is naturally great reluctance to admit the 
existence of this dreadful disease. Incipient cases too are bound to be over- 
looked, for the leper himself is often ignorant of the fact that he has the taint„ 

205. Like other infirmities the proportion of lepers is highest in the 
Western and lowest in the Southern Division where this disease is returned 
for 7 persons only. Marwar in the Western Division has returned 246 lepers 
which is more than half the total number of lepers in the whole of Rajputana. 
Outside one of the gates of the Jodhpur City there is a piece of ground given 
over to lepers and the higher ratio shown by Marwar may be due to lepers 
congregating in this spot where they would be more correctly enumerated. 
The largest number returned by any State in the Eastern Division is 56 
by Alwar. There is a leper asylum at Alwar which is probably the cause of the 
larger proportion. The very few sufferers in the Southern Division show that 
this disease is happily not prevalent among the Bhils. 

The disease has decreased in every State arid there seem to be grounds 
for hoping that it is gradually dying out. 



no 

206. The age statistics show that the prevalence of the disease increases 
with advancing years. Among the males the maximum ratio is at the age- 
period 40 to 45 but the proportion of lepers among males of over 44 years is 
higher than the ratio among males below that age. Among females the highest 
ratio is at the period 60 and over. Leprosy is comparatively rare among persons 
under 10 and is more prevalent among females than males at the early years of 
life. At each of the age-periods from 15 to 30 and from 60 and over the ratio 
among the females is higher than among the males. From 10 to 15 and from 
30 to 60 the proportion is higher among the males. 

207. In a million males there are 59 lepers and in the same number 
of females there are 35. Among the total of 461 lepers, 302 are males and 
159 females, which gives a ratio of 52G female lepers to every 1,000 males 
thus afflicted. 

208. No persons were returned as suffering from two infirmities. 

209. In Subsidiary Table V the extent of each infirmity is compared 
with the ratios shown by Central India, Bombay and Madras, Although the 
proportion of the infirm, with the single exception of the lepers, is less in 
Central India than in Rajputana, the ratios of the persons suffering from each 
of the four infirmities, especially from leprosy and deaf-mutism, are much 
lower in Rajputana than in Bombay or Madras. 


Di^tnuatlui; i-y 


Proportion of the 
Sexes. 

Combined infirmitie 

Comparison with 
other Proyinces, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Average number oe afflicted per 10,000 of each Sex bt Divisions and States in 1891 and 1901. 


Divisions and States. 


EAJPUTANA - 

Western Brnsion - 

Bikaner ... 

Jaisaliner 

Marwar ... .. 

Southern Division •• 

Mewar ... 

Banswara& Kusalgarh 

Partabgarh 

Dungarpur 

Sirohi ... .. 


Eastern Division 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa, 

Alwar 
Bharatpur 
Dholpur ... 

Karauli ... 
Jha’awar... 

Tonk 
Bundi 
Kotali ... 
Shahpura 



Deaf-Mdtes. 


Females. 


1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901, | 1891 

I 




Blind. J 

Males. 

Females. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

8 

27 

8 

37 

11 

40 

11 

65 

17 

47 

20 

77 

6 

18 

5 

24 

9 

39 

8 

63 

3 

15 

2 

19 

2 

13 

I 

14 

1 

6 


4 

3 

17 

1 

15 

2 

10 

3 

9 

9 

45 

11 

80 

8 

24 

8 

29 

6 

22 

7 

23 

23 

53 

29 

7 

53 

23 


6 

16 

31 

18 

36 

5 

19 

5 

22 

11 

26 

12 

37 

8 

24 

10 

38 

6 

39 

4 

39 

4 

26 

4 

33 

4 

27 

4 

33 

4 

23 

4 

29 

3 

16 

1 

22 


13 14 15 16 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II; 

Distribution bt Age of 10,000 of each Sex fob each Infirmitt. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

0-1 


... 

34 

34 

27 

38 

... 

53 

160 

130 

SO 


1-2 


• • • 

91 

152 

118 

81 

... 

57 

266 

86 

30 

63 

2—3 

• •• 


79 

102 

82 

81 


88 

319 

130 

60 

• •• 

3—4 



79 

101 

73 

81 

33 

64 

160 

58 

58 

• •• 

4—5 


... 

90 

68 

73 

101 

66 

88 

186 

187 

60 

63 

TOTAL 0-5 


... 

373 

457 

373 

382 

99 

350 

1,091 

591 

238 

126 

5—10 

... 


494 

321 

764 

475 

99 

291 

266 

490 

261 

189 

10-15 



731 

998 

1,073 

619 

431 

423 

426 

720 

370 

314 

15-20 

• ft 

... 

627 

643 

873 

596 

133 

418 

852 

706 

318 

440 

20—25 



742 

1,201 

1,054 

601 

563 

521 

771 

634 

463 

755 

25—30 

... 

... 

748 

1,185 

964 

631 

629 

624 

691 

778 

576 

880 

30—35 

• • ■ 


771 

1,049 

836 

697 

960 

745 

1,037 

879 

686 

818 

35—40 


• t* 

554 

694 

700 

464 

927 

595 

984 

692 

635 

629 

40-45 

... 


944 

1,150 

827 

899 

1,556 

1,063 

957 

1,095 

1,056 

1,321 

45—50 

... 

... 

516 

643 

418 

472 

1,192 

560 

718 

663 

505 

1,006 

50—55 

... 

... 

805 

491 

564 

891 

1,159 

1,007 

372 

562 

1,166 

818 

65 — 60 

• • 

... 

536 

271 

500 

660 

86i 

591 

532 

605 

584 

818 

60 and over 



2,159 

897 

■ 

1,054 

2,713 

1,391 

2,812 

1,303 

1,585 

3,242 

1,886 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution of infirmities by Age among 1,000,000 of each Sex. 


Age. 

Mali’.s. 

Females. 

Total 

afflicted. 

Insane 

■ Deaf- 
j mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total 

afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 


0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

f 

8 

9 

10 

11 

0—1 


4 


1 

3 


6 

1 

2 

S 


1—2 


12 

2 

2 

6 


7 

2 

1 

2 


2—3 


9 

1 

2 

6 


9 

3 

2 

5 


3—3, 


9 

1 

1 

6 


7 

1 

1 

5 


4 — 5 


12 

1 

1 

8 

... 

9 

2 

3 

6 


TOTAL 0—5 


46 

5 

7 

29 

... 

38 

9 

9 

10 

... 

5—10 


58 

4 

10 

37 

1 

30 

2 

7 

21 

1 

10—15 


85 

11 

23 

48 

3 

44 

3 

11 

29 

1 

15—20 


7.3 

8 

1.3 

47 

1 

44 

7 

11 

25 

1 

20—25 


87 

14 

29 

47 

3 

54 

6 

10 

37 

3 

i 25—30 


87 

14 

21 

49 

4 

66 

6 

12 

45 

3 

30—35 


90 

12 

18 

64 

6 

78 

8 

13 

64 

3 

35—40 


65 

8 

15 

36 

5 

62 

8 

10 

42 

2 

40—45 


no 

13 

18 

70 

9 

112 

8 

16 

83 

5 

45—50 


60 

8 

9 

37 

7 

59 

6 

10 

40 

3 

50 — 55 


92 

6 

12 

69 

7 

108 

3 

8 

92 

3 

55—60 


62 

3 

11 

43 

6 

63 

4 

9 

46 

3 

60 and over 


251 

10 

23 

210 

8 

297 

11 

2.1 

2r>5 

7 

All ages 

#«• 

1,166 

116 

215 

776 

69 

1,055 

81 

150 

789 

35 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of Females afflicted to 1,000 Males afflicted at each Age. 


Age. 

Total afflicted 
population. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0—1 

1,300 

3,000 

3,000 

733 

• •• 

1—2 

619 

1,111 

462 

344 

• •• 

2-3 

915 

2,000 

1,000 

687 

• •• 

3—4 

660 

1,000 

500 

656 

• •• 

4^5 

796 

1,750 

1,625 

550 

333 

TOTAL 0—5 

770 

1,519 

1,000 

S76 

666 

5—10 

483 

626 

405 

505 

1,000 

10-15 

474 

271 

42 

651 

385 

15-20 

547 

842 

510 

494 

1,750 

20—25 

575 

408 

379 

710 

706 

25—30 

083 

371 

509 

840 

737 

30—35 

791 

629 

C63 

906 

448 

35-40 

879 

902 

623 

1,060 

357 

40—45 

922 

529 

SJ5 

1,081 

447 

45 — 50 

889 

710 

1.000 

984 

444 

50—55 

1,025 


629 

1,204 

371 

55—60 

903 

1,250 

764 

959 

500 

60 and over ... 

1,067 

925 

94S 

1,101 

714 

All ages 

9C5 

636 

631 

921 

526 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Pkopoktion of afflicted in 10,000 or each Sex compared with other Provinces. 


1T;0VI^’CE. 


Rajputana 


Bombay 


Central India 


Madras 


I;;'ASE. 


Males. 


1-2 


2-4 


2-3 


Females. 


•8 


1-3 


1-5 


Deaf-IHctes. 

ilales. 

Fcmale.s. 

4 

5 

2-1 

1*5 

4-3 

2-9 

1-9 

1-3 

7-4 

5-5 


Blixd. 


Lepeiis 


Males. 


8-4 


4-1 


Feniak'S. 


7-9 


87 


3'5 


8-8 


Males. 


3-8 


Females. 


1-5 


1-7 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Castes, Tribes and Races. 

(TABLE XIII.) 

210. Caste which was unknown in the Vedic age is generally admitted to Introductory, 
have been introduced by Brahmanical legislation, and its origin was 
doubtless due to the antipathy or the higher race of fair-skinned Aryans to 

the lower and dark coloured Dravidian tribes wdiom they found inhabiting 
India. In fact the Sanskrit word Varna which is used to designate caste in 
the earliest writings literally means colour. At first there was only a broad 
fourfold classification of the people into Brahmans, Iv.shatriyas, Yaisyas and 
Sudras, and this fourfold classification was primarily based upon occupation. 

The proper means of livelihood laid down were: — for Brahmans, teaching 
the Yedas; for Kshatriyas, the defence of their country; and for Vaisyas, 
commerce and the tending of flocks and herds. To Sudras was delegated 
service on the twice-born, or, if such employment could not be found, they 
might earn subsistence by handicrafts. But this classification had also to 
some extent a religious aspect as the religious observances and mourning 
ceremonials prescribed for the 3 higher or twice-born classes differed 
from those permitted to Sudras. In coui-se of time these four main classes 
became divided into many distinct castes forming endogamous groups w’hich 
the author of “The Tribes and Castes of Bengal” classifies roughly as Ethnic, 

Provincial or Linguistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, Secta- 
rian and Social. Mr. Risley w'rites “in the first of these classes the race basis 
ia palpable and acknowledged. The others have been generated by the fiction 
that men who speak a different language, W'ho dwell in a different district, 
who worship different gods, who observe different social customs, who follow 
a different profession or practise the same profession in a slightly different 
way, must be of a fundamentally different race. Usually, and in the case of 
sub-castes invariably, the fact is that there is no appreciable difference of 
race between the newly-formed group and the aggregate from which it has 
been broken off.” From its origin to the present day, the chief function 
of caste is to regulate marriage, and we are probably correct in assuming 
that it was principally for the regulating of their matrimonial arrangements — 
which action in some cases arose from one section of a caste affecting a superior 
status and refusing to give their daughters to another section — that ‘he main 
endogamous groups which had been formed became divided into the enormous 
number of exogamous septs or sub-sections which are to be met with at the 
present day. 

211. The law^s governing marriage which the terms endogamy and EnJt.g.uny an.; Exa 
exogamy denote are as follows:— Endogamy is the law which “ allows marriage ^'’Endogamy, 
only between persons who are recognised as being of the same bloial connec- 
tion or kindred; and if, where it occurs, it confines marriage to the tribe or 

community, it is because the tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred.” 

By the term endogamous division is meant a group from outside which it.s 
male members cannot take their wives ; or the outer limit within which a man 
must marry, e. g., a Kanaujia Brahman must marry a Kanaujia Brahman, a 
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Rajput must marry a Rajput, a Khatri must marry a Khatri, a Kayasth must 
marry a Kayasth, and so on. The main large endogamous groups throughout 
Rajputana are ethnic, and the type of these ethnic divisions is caste, even 
among the forest tribes, who are looked upon as castes by all other classes 
of society. 

212. Exogamy is defined by Mr. D. McLennan to be “ prohibition of 
marriage between all persons recognised as being of the same blood, whether 
they form one community or p:irt only of a community, or parts of several 
communities, and accordingly it may prevent marriage between persons who 
(though of the same blood) are of different local tribes, while it frequently 
happens that it leaves persons of the same local tribe (but who are not of 
the same blood) free to marry one another.” Briefly it is the practice of 
marrying only outside one’s own group. An exogamous division is a group 
from within which its male members cannot take their wives, or the inner 
limit within which a man may not marry, e. g., the gotras of Brahmans such 
as the Bharadwaj and Kasyapa qotras, and the septs or clans of Rajputs such as 
the Sisodia, Rathore, Kachwaha, etc. The practice of exogamy in some form 
or other is almost universal but, as pointed out bv Mr. Rislev, it is amoncr 
many of the non-Aryan tribes or castes — especially among the lower classes 
and forest tribes— one sided in its operation, “in no case may a man marry 
into his own section, but the name of the section goes by the male side, and 
consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy is concerned, there is nothing 
to prevent him from marrying his sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or 
even his maternal grand-mother. To bar alliances of this kind, a separate 
set of rules is required, which usually overlap the exogamous rule to some 
extent. I\Iarriage with any person descended in a direct line from the 
same persons is universally forbidden.” To enable the lower classes to 
easily calculate the prohibited degrees of relationship there is a simple 
formula generally in use to the effect that marriage must not be performed 
within the line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal 
aunt. The number of generations to which the prohibition extends varies 
with different castes. Generally speaking the non- Aryan races are inclined 
to laxity especially on the mother’s side. The higher castes possess 
elaborate tables of prohibited degrees. The exogamous sections met with 
in Rajputana are usually either Eponymous or Territorial. Eponymous 
Sections are those whose members claim descent from a common ancestor 
whether mythical, or historical, or semi-historic. Among the Brahmans 
and the castes who imitate them there are exogamous sections (gotras) such 
as the Bharadwaj gotra each member of which is supposed to be descended 
from the Rishi Bharadwaj; and among the Rajputs there are Eponymous 
clans such as the Kachwaha or Cushwaha sept all the members of which 
claim descent from Cush the second son of Rama. The Territorial Sections 
are named after an early settlement of the section, or after the residence 
or birth-place of its founder or one of its most famous chief such as the 
Sisodia clan of Rajputs who were known as Gelots until the time of the 
famous Rana Bapa when the clan’s name was changed to Sisodia after the 
village Sisod in which Bapa resided. It was believed that many of the 
exogamous sections among the Bhils would be found to be totemistic bup 
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.although the Bhils pay reverence to certain trees and abstain from eating 
the flesh of certain animals the little information I have been able to obtain 
about them leads to the conclusion that the names of their exogamous 
sections are local designations and not totemistic. In the brief account 
of certain selected castes which will be found at the end of this chapter, 
the principal endogamous and exogamous sub-divisions of these castes, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain them, are given. 


213. There are two customs relating to marriage which appear to 
have dev’eloped under the pressure of peculiar social conditions and which 
exercise a powerful influence on the social status of the castes who adopt 
or reject them, namely: — (i) the custom prohibiting the re-marriage of 
widows ; (ii) the usage enjoining the marriage of a daughter before she 
attains physical maturity. Mr. Risley discusses these two customs very fullv 
and as their observance among the higher classes in Rajputana is identical 
with the practice followed by the higher classes in Bengal his account of 
their origin and his views as to the causes which have led to their adoption 
by the higher classes and to their extension among the middle classes are 
reproduced below:— 

The prohibition of widow marriage is traced back to the primitive belief 
that the dead chief or head of ilie Family will iv<pnre companionship and service 
in the world to which be has gone, and to this belief is due the ancient j)!'ac- 
tice of placing the widow on the funeral pyre of her dead husband. Subse- 
quently this savage rite was aboiishe<l and the custom retained in symbol 
only — the widow merely being iflaced on the pile with her husband’s corpse 
and then removed. After going through this ceremony slie was lield to have 
fulfilled her duties to her hn^ljand and was free to marry agaiji. Her second 
marriage was contracted sometimes with her husband's younger brother — a 
practice kept up to this day b_y some of the castes which permit widow re- 
marriage. The causes which led to the revival (f this ])rimitive savage rite 
are not certain but it has been suggested b_v Sir Henry Maine that the closer 
contact with more barbarous races, the growth of the sacerdotal spirit and the 
desire to get rid of the inconvenient lien which the widow held over her hus- 
band’s property nmy all have contributed to this result. Civilisation, however, 
had so far progressed that the widow iu lieu of imniolation was permitted the 
alternative of a life of severe self-denial and patient waiting to join her husband 
hereafter. Some of the latter day reformers interpret the texts as recognising 
widow re-marriage, l)ut they ailmit that from the words of the texts either of 
the two former courses is considered to be the more commendable. The causes 
which have tended to favour the growtli of the custom prohibiting widow 
re-marriage are put down to : — 


\Viiii)w ami 

llMl 1 


ProhibiliAii oT wiilinr 
marridmi*. 


(i). The anxiety of the earlv Hindu law-givers to circumscribe a woman’s 
rights to property^ which would unquestionably tend to forbid her to join h.er 
lot to a man whose interest it would be to assert and extend tbo^e rights as 
against the members of her husband’s family ; (Ii) the growth of the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit which would require her to devote her life to the anmni 
performance of her liUNband's Sraddk; (\u) the I’ralimanical Theory of mar- 
riage which regards as the essential part of the ceremony the gift itf the woman 
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1I_\ |icri;'iliiiy. 


bv her father to her iiusband, the effect of which is to transfer her from her 
own gotra or exogamoiis group into that of her husband’s — the idea under- 
lying the theory is that the right of ownership over her which was vested in 
her father having been transferred to the husband, and he being no more, there 
is no one to give lier away; and since Hindu marriage must take the form of a 
gift her marriage is therefore impossible — ; (.iv) the custom of hypergamy or 
the law of superior marriage — the rule which compels a man to wed his 
daughter with a member of a gi-iuip which shall be equal or superior in rank 
to his own, while he himself may take his nife, or at any rate his second wife, 
from a group of inferior standing. Mr, Risley considers that this custom, 
which “clearly may have arisen wherever great pride of blood co-cxistcd with 
a mode of life demanfiing the continual maintenance of a high standard of 
ceremonial parity, appears to owe irs form to the passages in the early texts 
which admit of the marria<re of a man of a higher caste to a woman of a lower 
caste, but condemn the converse practice in the strongest term.” He points 
out tljat “ the first consequence of this restriction would be a surplus of marriage- 
able women ill the superior groups; for the men of a given superior group 
might, ami presuiuaijly in some instances would, marry women of an inferior 
group, while men of this group would be barred for the women of the superior 
group. Competition for husbands would follow; the bride-price of earlv usage 
would disappear, and would be replaced by the bridegroom-price now paid 
among must of the higher castes in India; and, in extreme cases, female in- 
fanticide would be resorted to. Widows would certainly be the first to be ex- 
cluded from the marriage market, for in their case the interests of the in- 
dividual fan ilies would be identical with tho.^e of the group. The family 
Avould already liavc paid a bridcgroom-price to get their daughter cr sister 
married, and would naturally be indisposed to pay a second, and jirobably 
higher price to get her married again. The group, in its turn, would be 
ef[aa]Iy aih’er.-e to an arrangement which tended to increase the number of 
marriageable women.” He adds “members of the higher castes, indeed, have 
frequently told me tliat these reasons of themselves were sufficient to make 
them regard with disravour the modern movement in favour of widow marriage. 
Fcir, they said, no find it hard enough already to get our daughters married 
into families of our own i-ank, and things will be worse still if widows enter 
the competition witli all the advantages they derive from havfing got over their 
first shyness, and acquired some experience of the ways of men.” Among the 
lower of the cla>ses rvliich permit widow marriage the custom of hypergamy is 
unknown and as a rule payment is made for the bride and not for the bride- 
groom. In these castes the proportion of the sexes of the marriageable ag-e 
is more or less normal, and the balance of the sexes is undoubtedly preserved 
by the facility with which, when deviations in caste usage and occupation occur, 
sub-castes are created which form endogamous groups; whereas, such changes 
among the higher castes would affect the standing of the finnilies concerned in 
the scale of hypergamy only, and, owing to the operation of this law, would 
tend to disturb the balance of the sexes. All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Khatris, Charans, Kaynsths, and so.meoftbc M.ahajan classes permit widow re- 
marriage by the form known as natra, larcxvu^ or dliareja and in some 
parts of the W'esrern Division ghurana. 
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214. There is practically no difference in the A'arious states in the form 
of ceremonial followed by one of the widow marrying castes, and the ritual 
observed by the castes is much the same. As a rule no Brahmans or priests 
officiate and the ceremonies are for the most part restricted to the new husband 
giving the woman chure (bracelets) and new clothe<, and taking her into his 
house generally after dark on Saturday night. The custody of the children by 
the first marriage remains with the deceased husband’s family, and the widow 
forfeits all share in her late husband’s estate. Among the higher of the classes 
Avhich permit widow marriage the deceased husband’s family cannot interfere 
in the matter of the tvidow’s second marriage, nor can they claim any compen- 
sation for the bride-price paid for her on her first marriage; but among many 
of the lower castes the widow is expected to marry her late husband's younger 
brother and, if she is unwilling to do so and marries some other man, then the 
new husband has to pay compensation to the younger brother of the deceased 
husband. The forms observed by Jats, Gujars, Kumhars, Bhils, and Chair.ars 
who are representatives of the higher, middle, and lower classes of the castes 
and of the forest tribes who permit widow marriage are briefly as follows: — 

Jats . — Among the Jats a widow is permitted to marry any one ourside 
the prohibited degrees of relationship. In some parrs of the country marriage 
wita the deceased husband’s younger brother is allowed but this is prohibited 
among the most important sub-divisions such as the Sinsinwar, Khuntela, 
Saboria, and Chahar. T\i& panches are informed and the widow after changing 
bangles enters her new husband’s house Some local customs require the 
Avidow to take a load of grass from off the new husoand’s head and then to 
enter the house followed by the bridegroom, or the bridegroom to take a pot of 
water from the widow’s head and enter the house followed bv the widow. If 
the parties belong to different villages the widow is usually conducted to her 
new husband’s house at night. There is, in some parts, a superstition that if 
any person sees the face of the widow when going to be re-married before she 
reaches her new husband’s house that person will die within six months. 

Gujars . — With Gujars the widow can marry her deceased husband’s younger 
brother, or even his elder brother which is very rare among Hindus. If she 
marries some one else jhagra or zagda (compensation) is paid to the decease i 
husband’s relatives. 

Kumhars . — Among the Kumhars a widow may marry Avhom she pleases 
outside the prohibited degrees of relationship. 

The form of ceremony usually followed is for the brideL^rcom to take a 
vessel of water from the widow’s head. The woman puts on the bracelets he 
gives her and then enters his house. 

Bhils . — With the Bhils, a widow is supposed to marry her deceased lius- 
band’s younger brother. If she objects, the younger brother i.s entitled to zagda 
from the man who contracts naira with the widow. The bridegroMm gives 
the woman bracelets and provides a feast for relatives and members of the fi-ibe. 

Chamars . — Among the Chamars a widow is expected to murrv her ilet eased 
husband’s younger brother but is not bound to do so. If sli j marries any other 
xnan — who must be outside the prohibited degrees of relationship— is 
usually paid to the deceased husband’s relatives. The punches are informed ai.d 
new bangles are given to the widow by the bridegroom. 
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215. The custom of infant marriasfe has spread far more widely among the 
lower castes than the prohibition of widow marriage. Both are imitations of the 
usages followed by the higher castes and are adopted for the same motive — the 
desire to conform to the practices of the orthodox classes and thus rise in the 
social scale. But the one is less troublesome than the other. A man must get 
his daughter married soon after she reaches maturity, otherwise the family is 
liable to be held disgraced, and it is little trouble to him to marry her off earlier. 
On the other hand the women of the lower classes possess considerable power. 
Many of them work in the fields ; they draw water from the well for tht; house- 
hold ; they mix freely with the other members of the village community and 
they attend public festivals. They, or at any rate all but the old women, w’ould 
be sure to resent the introduction of the prohibition of widow marriage, and 
the fact that they do not live in seclusion would also make it inconvenient to 
place a bar to their contracting a second matrimonial alliance. These appear to 
be the causes which have resulted in the difference of the diffusion of the two 
customs — the prohibition of widow marriage and the practice of infant mar- 
riage — the first limited to the higher classes and to some of the middle classes ; 
the second common among all classes except the wilder forest tribes. 

216. Mr. Nesfield believes that the practice of infant marriage arose 
from the desire to protect a girl from the stain of communism wfithin her own 
clan so long as she remained there, and from the risk of forcible abduction into 
an alien clan where she became the wife-slave of the man who captured her. Mr. 
Risley, how'ever, while conceding that this theory might account for the institu- 
tion of infant marriage under certain social conditions, is of opinion that the 
origin of infant marriage is to be traced to the custom of hypergamy and in 
illustration of the working of this custom gives the following diagram and 
explanation which are reproduced in exttnso from his “Castes and Tribes of 
Bengal 

(( 



Let X represent a caste divided into the three hypergamous groups A, B 
and C. Within each group, the capital letters stand for the marriageable men and 
the small letters for the marriageable women of the group. The horizontal and 
diagonal lines connecting the capitals with the small letters show what classes 
of men and women can intermarry. It will be seen that a man of the A group 
can marry a woman of his own or of the two lower groups, a man of B can 
marry into B or C, while a man of C is confined to his own class, and cannot 
marry a woman from either of the classes above him. Conversely, a woman of 
the C class can get a husband from A, B, or C, and a woman of the B class 
from A or B ; but a woman of the A class cannot find a husband outside of her 
own group. Excluding polygamy or polyancry, and supposing the women to 
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be evenly distributed among the groups they are entitled to marry into, the 
result of the first series of marriages tvould be to leave two-thirds of the women 
in the A group without husbands, and two-thirds of the men in the C group 
without wives. The women of all the groups, and especially those of A, will 
compete for husbands, and the men of C group for wives. But the fact that the 
social status of a family is determined not so much by the class from which it 
takes its wives as by the class from w-hich it gets its husbands, would put the 
men of the lowest class and the women of the highest at a great comparative 
disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce infant marriage ; for the number 
of possible husbands being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to 
secure them as soon as possible. Again, when the custom of infant marriage had 
once been started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families of the 
highest group, who had the largest surplus of marriageable daughters, a sort of 
fashion would have been set and would be blindly followed through all the 
grades. Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both tending to dis- 
turb the balance of the sexes and to produce abnormal matrimonial relations be- 
tween the members of different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of the higher groups, and tiie desire to imitate their superiors which 
animates the lower groups, combine to run up the price of husbands in the upper 
classes, while the demand for wives by the men of the lowest class, which ought 
by rights to produce equilibrium is artificially restricted in its operation by the 
rule that they can under no circumstances marry a woman of the classes above 
their own. These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and often 
do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son does not disgrace the 
family, but there is no greater reproach than to have a daughter unmarried at 
the age of puberty. Husbands are bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, must be taken when 
they are to be had, and no father dares run the risk of waiting till his daughter 
is physically mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore he mar- 
ries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match offers.” Immemorial custom 
decrees that the choice of a husband must be undertaken by the parents and this 
being the case there is obviously something to be said in favour of early mar- 
riage before the girl may have formed an embarrassing attachment on her own 
account. Hindu unions from all one hears are often happy and the nubile girl 
appears to be better content to live with a husband chosen for her by her parents 
in her infancy than with no husband at all. With respect to early marriage it has 
already been pointed out in paragraph 134 that if the bride is of tender age 
cohabitation does not take place for possibly several years after marriage. The 
bride remains in her father’s house until she has arrived at maturity when her 
parents after consultation with the astrologers fix a date for the commencement 
of conjugal relations. 

217. Among the large number of Hindus converted to Islam the influ- 
ence of caste remains strong and they regulate their social customs according 
to their old caste regulations. The Khanzadas of Alwar still observe certain 
Hindu ceremonies in their marriages and Brahmans officiate in the marriage 
preliminaries. Meos too can only marry outside their own clan and Brahmans 
take part in the formalities preceding a marriage. The Musalman Rajputs 
and Jats also marry outside their own clans and observe many of their old 
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Hindu customs. Among the Bhils in the Magra o£ Mewar, where adult mar- 
riage is still the usual practice, girls are now sometimes betrothed by their 
fathers before they have attained puberty, and to this extent the 
general custom observed by Hindu castes has begun to influence the Animistic 
tribes. 

ClaShitieution of tlie 218. In the Census of l89l the classification of the Castes, Tribes, and 

Races was stated in the explanatory note to Table XVII of the Imperial Statistics 
to he based “on considerations partly ethnological, partly historical, and partly 
ao-ain functional. The second predominate, for instance, in the first caste group 
and the last throughout the middle of the return ; but wherever practicable, as it 
is in later portion of the scheme, ethnological distinctions have been maintained. 
Then, again, it must be mentioned that the functional grouping is based less 
on the occupation that prevails in each case in the present day than on that which 
is traditional tvith it, or which gave rise to its dilferentiation from the rest of 
the community.'’ This scheme of classification did not commend itself to the 
Census Commissioner because it accorded “neither with native tradition and 
practice, nor with any theory of caste that has ever been propounded by students 
of the subject. In different parts it proceeds on different principles with the 
result that on the one hand it separates groups which are really allied, and on the 
other includes in the same category groups of widely different origin and 
status.” The principle of classification prescribed for adoption on the present 
occasion was by social precedence as recognised by native public opinion at the 
present day. 

219. Now a classification on this basis is a matter of considerable difficul- 
ty because the social status of a caste varies in the different Native States accord- 
ing to its numerical strength and political importance, and thus a caste or 
tribe which dominates a particular trace of country enjoys in that area a position 
denied to it in other places where it occupies a subordinate position. For 
instance, in Bharatpur and Dholpur where the Ruling Chiefs are Jats, some of 
the Jats are considered to be socially of as high standing as Rajputs; and in 
Alwar, Bharatpur and Jaipur Minas, who in ancient times were the actual 
possessors and rulers of a large part of the country, hold in public opinion a 
much higher social position than they do in Marwar and Sirohi. The 
difficulties likely to be encountered were fully recognised and the first 
step taken to arrive at a classification of the population on the desired 
basis was the preparation of lists of the main castes recorded in 
the Rajputana census Tables of 1891 which were forwarded, together with a 
copy of the Census Commissioner’s Note of the 26th October 1900, to the 
different Darbars with the request that they would be good enough to group 
the castes in their order of social precedence as recognised by native public opinion 
at the present day, and to forward statements of the castes thus classified with 
explanatory notes giving the considerations on w'hich their arrangement was 
based. On receipt of this communication several of rbe Darbars pointed out 
that the subject was a delicate and difficult matter to deal with, and that the 
line of demarcation between some castes was very faint. To assist them 
in overcoming these difficulties it was suggested that in doubtful cases the 
grouping might be based upon a consideration of the highest caste which 
will take water from the lotah of, or will eat pakki or kachchi with the members 
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of the castes in question. When the replies from all the Darhars had been 
received, it was found that in some statements the grouping of the castes varied 
Very considerably, and that castes which had been as^igned a high position in 
some lists had been accorded a relatively low jjlace in others. In the hope 
that by revising the headings of the grou^is it might be possible to arrive at a 
classification which will command general acceptance, a statement was drawn 
up after a careful consideration of the replies which had been received and of 
the reasons, when given, adduced for assigning a particular position to castes 
w'hose exact place in the scale of social precedence was doubtful. The princi- 
ple adopted in preparing this statement was to group the castes accord- 
ing to the classification made by the majority of the States, and, where 
there was a marked divergence of opinion, by a consideration of the status of the 
highest caste which admittedly will eat pakki or kachchi with, or drink water 
from the lotah of the members of the castes whose position was doubtful. This 
statement, in wdiich the grouping was almost identical with the grouping in 
the list received from the Jaipur Darbar which had been drawn up in consulta- 
tion with the learned Pundits of the Maj Munclir, was circulated for examination 
and correction. The majority of the States replied that they were of the 
opinion that the revised grouping was satisfactory and the only corrections or 
suggestions which the others had to make were confined almost eutirelv to the 
insertion of a few castes whioii had been omitted fiom the groups of the lower 
classes. 

220. The classification of the castes, tribes and races according to tliis 
revised statement, to which has been added the minor castes and tribes whieli 
had not been included in tiie different groups, is shown in Subsidiary Ta'ole I 
appended to this Chapter. Tiiis Subsidiary Table is divided into two paits: — 
I- A. containing the Hindu, Jain, and Animistic castes, and slnnving separately 
at the end, the figures of the Christians, Jews, Parsis an 1 Prahmos ; and I-B. 
which gives the .Musahuan tribes an l races returned in the Census Sctiedules. 

221, In Subsidiary Table I-A. the Hindu and Jain ca<^tes are classed into 
seven main groups, and the devotees who are recruited from many castes, and 
whom it has therefore not been possible to distribute amono the grou[>s of the 
laity, are shown in two sub-divisions in a separate .section, in which are also 
entered — after the various classes of the devotees — priests and temple servants, 
and degraded Brahmans. The Animistic tribes were first e'ioape<i bv themselves 
but they have now been shown in the gruups to which the majority of the 
States considered they properly belonged. 

Group I contains all Brahmans except those who serve the lower 
classes and accept the first offerings made to the manes of the dead. 

Group II comprises Kshatriyas and castes who are considered to be of hio'h 
social standing. The entries in this group are Rajputs, Khatri^, Cliarans, Bhats, 
Kayasths and Sondhias. There was a marked difference of oidnimt as to the 
group in which Kliatris and Kayasths should be placed. In the original 
statements received from the Darhars thev were classed by some with Kshatriyas, 
by others with Vaishyas, and by others again wfith Sat fSudras. The position 
now assigned to them has been generally accepted but it must be confessed that 
little real interest appears to have been taken in the classification except by 
the Census Superintendents and other officials of the different States wdio tvere 
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naturally anxious to secure a high position for the castes to which they them- 
selves belong. 

Group III.^ — ^ aishyas — At the toja of this group have been placed the 
Dhusar Bhargavas who claim to be Brahmans but whose claim is not 
generally admitted. 

Group IV consists of castes from whom members of the higher classes 
will tube pakki and from whose lotah they will take water. The Jats head this 
group which contains the chief large agricultural classes. 

Group V includes castes from whom some Brahmans take pakki water, 
and from whom Rajputs take kachchi. Castes who follow the occupations of 
metal, brass work, tailoring, pottery, and brick-making, etc,, are to be found 
in this group. 

Group \ I is composed of castes from whose lotah the twice-born will not 
take water. The chief forest tribes, oil-pressers, earth diggers, water-carriers, 
shoemakers, etc., are included in this section. 

Group VII consists of the untouchable castes. It is sub-divided into two 
sections, the first including leather dyers and tanners, etc., the second the 
lowest castes such as sweepers and scavengers. 

Of the two sub-divisions of the devotees, the first contains the hio-hest 
orders of Hindu and Jain ascetics who are treated with great respect, while 
the second is composed chiefly of the disciples of the various reformiuo- sects. 
The priests and temple servants are shown after the devotees and then the 
degraded Brahmans. 

222. In Subsidiary Table I-B. the Musalmans— who are theoretically 

equal but among whom social distinctions are as marked as among the Hindus 

have been grouped into 5 classes. Group I contains Sayads, Shekhs, Moi^als 
Pathans ; Group II the higher classes of Hindu converts and various territorial 
tribal sections ; while Groups III, IV and V include the other classes of Musal- 
mans whose social standing in public opinion is practically based upon the 
occupations which they follow. 

223. Besides showing the classification of the castes according to their 
social precedence— so far as it is at present possible to guage the position which 
they really occupy— the table gives the percentage which each group bears to 
the followers of each main religion, and to the total population. 

Taking first the statistics given in Subsidiary Table I-A. it will be seen 
that the Brahmans— whose main sub-divisions are shown in the column of 
remarks althouiih the actual figures for each sub-division cannot be given as 
they were not recorded in the Census Schedules— number 1,012,396 souls which 
is equivalent to 12-51 per cent, of the Hindus and 10'41 per cent, of the total 
population. The Brahmans also contain 13-29 per cent, of the followers of 
the Arya creed. 

Group II which comprises Kshatriyas and castes who are considered to 
be of high social standing numbers 714,210 persons and contains 8-82 per cent, 
of the Hindus, 37-18 per cent, of the Aryas, and' 7-35 per cent, of the total 
population. By far the mo-4 numerous of the castes in this group are the Raj- 
puts who form 6-02 per cent, of the total population. The numbers of the 
Charans and Bhats are approximately the same each forming about -35 per 
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cent. o£ the total population. Under the head of Bhat are included all sections 
of Bhats both high and low as in a very few instances only were the sections 
shown separately in the schedules and it has therefore not been possible to 
differentiate between them. 

Group III consists of Vaishyas who are engaged chiefly in banking and 
trade, and who number 754,317 persons. This group contains 5'12 per cent, 
of the Hindus, 99-33 per cent, of the Jains, 9-18 per cent, of the Aryas and 
7 '7 6 per cent, of the total population. The numerically strongest castes among 
the Vaishyas are the Agarwals, Oswals, Mahesris, Khandelwals, Saraogis 
and Porwals. 

Group IV. — Castes from whom members of tbe higher castes can take pakki 
and from whose lotah they will take water — contains the chief agricultural 
classes. It numbers 2,702,924 souls who form 33T9 per cent, of the Hindus, 
79-99 per cent, of the small body of Sikhs, 4-45 per cent of the Animists, and 
27 "80 per cent, of the total population. The figures of the Animists 
shown in this group belong entirely to the Minas of Marwar and Sirohi 
who hold in local opinion a far inferior position to that enjoyed by the 
Minas of Jaipur and Alwar but who, for the purposes of this table, have had 
to be included with them. The numerically strongest castes in this group 
are the Jats, Minas, Gujars, Malis, Ahirs, and Khatis. 

Group V. — Castes from whom some Brahmans take pakki and water and 
from whom Rajputs take kachchi — numbers 941,377 persons who form 11-64 
per cent, of the Hindus, 2-38 per cent, of the Aryas, and 9-68 per cent, of the 
total population. The Kuinhars (potters) are the most numerous community 
in this group ; the other chief castes are the Nais, Chakars, Rabaris, Kahars, 
Kachhis, Darzis, and Chippas. 

Group VI. — Castes from whose lotah the twice-born will not take water — 
numbers 1,060,099 and contains 8-86 per cent, of the Hindus, 95, ®9 per cent, 
of the Animists, and 10-90 per cent, of the total population. The castes 
containing over 100,000 members are the Bhils 339,786 and Kolis 103,060. 
Other castes which are numerically strong are Hhakars, Telis, Lohars, Khatiks, 
Dhobis, Lodhas, Kalals, and Dholis. 

Group VII. — Untouchable castes — Section A, which contains the leather 
dyers and tanners, numbers 1,159,109 persons who form 14-33 per cent, of the 
Hindus and 11*92 per cent, of the total population. The Chamars, Balais, 
and Raigars are by far the strongest castes in this section. Section B., in which 
are grouped the lowest castes, aggregates 173,791 persons or 2-13 per cent, of 
the Hindus and 1-79 per cent, of the total population. The Bhangis form the 
strongest section in this group, then the Dhanaks and Thoris. 

The total number of devotees, temple servants, and degraded Brahmans 
who have been shown separately in a group by themselves is 269,105. They 
form 3-31 percent, of the Hindus and 2-77 per cent, of the total population. 
There are comparatively few members of the higher orders of devotees but the 
Sadhus, Bairagis, Gosains, Naths and Jogis are fairly numerous. The Nagas 
and Dadupanthis number 8,972. Among the temple servants the Sewaks form 
the majority, while the Dakotes outnumber all the other degraded Brahmans. 

The figures of the Christians, Jews, Parsis, and Brahmos are shown at 
the end of the table. 
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224. Group I o£ Subsidiary Table I-B. contains 393,794 persons who form 
42’o9 per cent, of the Musalmans and 4‘05 per cent, of the total population. 
The most numerous sections in this group are the Shekhs and Pathans. The 
term Shekh should properly be confined to tribes of pure Arab descent, but it is 
very commonly used especially by converts who are neither so proud of their 
origin as to wish, nor of so degraded an occupation as to be obliged to retain 
their original caste name. 

Group II numbers 341,988 persons who form 36'99 per cent, of the 
Musalman and 3'52 per cent, of the total population. The most numerous 
tribes in this group are the Meos, Fakirs, Musalman Rajputs, and other converts 
mostly of Rajput origin such as the Khanzadas, and Kaimkhanis. 

Groups III, IV and V, as already mentioned, consist of tribes and castes 
whose position is practically regulated by the occupations which they follow. 
In group III the Bhistis (water-carriers), dyers, and masons are the chief 
sections : butchers and oil pressers are the most numerous communities in group 
IV, and musicians and genealogists {Mirasis and Doms) of the lower classes 
in group V. 

vaii'.iion Ono.- 1891 . 225. Tiie variations in the caste«, tribes and races since 1891 are shown 

in Subsidiary Table IT. At the first Census taken in Rajputana in 1881 the 
stati.stics of only a few castes were prej^ared and they were not complete, 
because some of the States did not attempt to record the castes of the people. 
It has not been possible, therefore, to carry this statement back beyond 1891. 
The table has been a difiicultoneto prepare owing to differences of nomenclature 
but considerable pains have been taken to compile it and to ensure as far as 
possible that the same classes of people are being dealt with. In Chapter II 
the general variation in the population in the different States in Rajputana has 
been dealt with at length, and this table simply gives details by castes. 
In all the large castes numbering over 100,000 persons, except among the 
Ahirs, Balais, Jain Mahajans and Meos, there is a considerable decrease. The 
most remarkable variation is among the Bhambhis who have decreased from 
207,152 in 1891 to 1,133 in 1901, which is equivalent to a decrease of over 
99 per cent. The only explanation that can be offered regarding this 
extraordinary difference is that in 1891 many persons who have now returned 
themselves as Raigars, Chamans, Mochis, and perhaps Balais, the name given 
to some leather wmrkers in Marwar, must have been entered as Bhambhis. The 
Rajputs show a net decrease of nearly 22 per cent., the Jats and Gujars of over 
19 per cent., and the Brahmans of close on 11 per cent. The Chamars, Minas, 
Chakars, Hindu Mahajans, Malis, Khatis, Kiimhars and Shekhs have also all 
diminished considerably in numbers. It is impossible to state the real decrease 
among the Bhils owing to such a large proportion having been omitted from the 
Census record of 1891, but if the estimate then made of the unenumerated Bhils 
was at all near the mark they have decreased by 43 per cent. The decrease on 
the figures of Bhils who were enumerated in 1S91, is over 10 per cent. It is 
chiefly owdng to the laree increase among the Meos (16 per cent.) and KhanT 
zadas (18 per cent.), wdiom famine happily scarcely touched, that the Alwvar 
State has been able to show an increase in its population. The variations 
among many of the minor castes are remarkable but the differences in most 
cases are doubtless chiefly due to changes of nomenclature which it has not 
been possible to adjust. The water-carriers (Bhisti) and butchers (Kasai and 
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Khatik) have both increased. Among the criminal tribes the Moghias and 
Kanjars have decreased while the Sansis have increased from 759 to 4,598. 

226. Subsidiary Table III gives civil condition by age for selected 
castes. Of the total male population of Rajputana 47'94 per cent, are unmar- 
ried but many of the selected castes show a higher proportion of unmarried 
males. The highest proportion is shown by the Raths, Miisalman Rajputs, 
Kumhars, Bhats, Sikh and Musalman Kiiatis, Musalman and Sikh Jats, Cliarans, 
Rajputs, Meos. Grassias, and Bhils; while the castes which have the highest 
proportion of married males are the Bishnois, Deswalis, Sirvis, Sonars, 
Kayasths and Musalman Bhangis. Marriage is earliest among Bishnois, 
Bauris, Chakars, and Chamars, and latest among the Sikh and Musalman 
Khatis, Musalman Jats, Moghias, Deswalis and Charans. The castes 
which show by far the highest proportion of bachelors at the age of 40 and 
over are the Sondhias, Moghias, and Dhobis. After the Dhobis, whose 
percentage of bachelors araoiii^ men of 40 and over is as high as 56'47, 
there is a big drop to the Rajputs who show a ratio of 15*06 per cent. For 
women the highest proportions of the unmarried are among the Raths, 
Deswalis, Musalman Rajputs, Jats, Kumhars, and Meos. The Sikh Khatis also 
show a high proportion of unmarried females but the members of this caste 
are mostly temporary iramigraurs. The percentage of unmarried females 
among the higher Hindu classes such as Brahmans, Rajputs, Charans, Sondhias, 
and Mahajans is low, and there are relatively few soinsters among the low 
castes of Chamars and Balais. Female infant marriage is most extensively 
practised by the agricultural classes of Kalhis, Sirvis, and Soudiiias : the Chamars 
Bauris, Moghias, and Sonars also show a high proportion of young married 
girls at the age 5 to 12 years. The castes with the highest proportions of 
young -wives of the age 12 to 15 are the Sondhias, Chamars, Ahirs, Nais, and 
Gujars. Except among the Raths, Sikh Khatis and Jats, diusalman Kajputs 
and Jats, Deswalis and Bauris the proportion of unmarried women at the 
age 15 to 20 is very small. The lowest ratios are shown by the Kayasths, 
Sondhias, Nais, Ahirs, Chamars, and Gujars. Very few women of over 20 
remain spinsters, and the only castes which have over 5 per cent, of their 
women, who are between 20 and 40 years of age, unmarried, are the Deswalis, 
Raths, and Bhils. The highest proportion of spinsters of over 40 years, or 
those who may be said to remain permanently unmarried, is shown by the 
Shekhs, Raths, Sikh Jats, Bhils, and Bhats. 

227 . The proportion of the sexes by age-periods among the selected 
castes is shown in Subsidiary Table IV. The general proportion of the sexes 
in all castes numbering not less than 20,000 persons, among whom are all the 
selected castes except the Grassias who average 943 females to every 1,000 males, 
has already been discussed in paragraph 127, and it has been pointed out 
that, although the Brahmans and some other high castes have a fairly high 
proportion of women to men, the general tendency is for the ratio of females 
to be highest in the lowest castes, and lowest among the Rajputs and 
Sondhias, some sections of the Mahajan classes such as the Mahesris, 
Khandelwals, Saraogis, and Agarwals, and the large agricultural classes of 
Jat, Gujar, Kalbi, Ahir, Mina and Meo. The proportion of the sexes among 
the selected castes at the first period 0 to 5 years has also been dealt with 
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in paragraph 15G. Eliminating the figures of the Sikh Jats and Kiiatis and 
of the Mugalman Khatis and Ifinangis whose numbers are very insignificant, 
the castes with the lowest projaortiun r f women at the age-period 5 to 12 
are the 3Ioghiiis (550), and the Charans (591). Other caste^ with a low ratio 
of females at this age are If aj puts, Bhats, Sondhias, Kaimkhanis, Balais, Gujars, 
Chamars, Mahajans (Hindu), Heos, Shekhs, Jats, and Musalntan Eumhars. 
The castes tvith high ratios are the Deswalis, Musalmaii Jats, Bauris, 
Bishnois, Sirvis, Sonars. Chakars, Chippas, and Eayasths. From 12 to 15 high 
ratios of females to males continue to be shown by the Bishnois, Hauris, Sirvis 
and Sonars. There is a remarkable rise anioiig the Kalbis whose females, 
greatly in a miuontv at the two early periods of life, are now in considerable 
excess. The proportion of females among the Bhambis, J.Jahajans (Hindu) 
and Chakars are also high. On the other hand the Kavasths. Charans, 
Ahirs, Nais and Gujars .show a large (ieerea.se. The ratios among the 
Rajputs and Jats although still low show a slight improvement. From 15 
to 20 the oniy castes which show' a higher ratio of females to males are the 
Uishiiois, Jiusuiman Jats, and Musalmun Xa.ns. The loavcst ratios are among tiie 
iMughias, Bbats, Grassias. hlusalman Kumhars, Charan.s. Sonar.s, Dhobis, Jlinas, 
Kabaris, Khatis, Meos, Banris, and Chippas. From 20 to 40 the women are in 
a higher proportion to the men among the Deswalis, Dhobis, Sikh Khatis, 
Grassias, Charans, alusalmau Jats, Biiangis, Jloghias and Musalman Xais ; 
and in large defect among the Kayastlus, Ealois, ^^irvls. Gujars and Jars. At 40 
and over the Deswali.s show the e.xtraordinary proportion of over 8 men to every 
elderly woman. The Rajputs and other liigh classes, the large agricultural 
castes, and most of the select-d ca.stes siiow au increase in iheir ratios of 
females to males. The Moghias, Musalman Jats, Kumhars. Bhats, Charans, 
Bhils, Bauris, Jdinas, Balais, Dhobis, Mahajans (Jain), Khatis, and Bhangis, 
all sliow a higher proportion of old women to old men. 

228. J be extent of education, the prevalence of infirmities and the 
occupations followed by the selected castes cannot be discussed because the 
optional Imperial Tables IX, XII- A and X\1 were not prepared for Raj- 
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229. The distribution by Divisions and States and the proportion to the 
total population of each Division and State of the principal castes numbering 
mat less than 20,000 members is showm in Subsidiary Table V. The Eastern 
Division contains the greatest number of Brahmans, and among the States 
they are most iiumeror..s in Jaipur and Marwar. Thej' are also strong in Mewar, 
Alwar, Biiaratpur, Bikaner, Dhei' ur, Karauli and Bundi. The Rajputs are 
most numerous in the 'Western Division. Marw'ar contains the actual greate.st 
number, and Jaipur is next. Other States which return over 20,000 Rajputs 
are Mewar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Dholpur. The highest pro[>orti(m 
of Rajputs to the total population is showm by Jaisalmer. The Charans and 
Bhats are chiefly to be found in the We.-teru Division and are more numerous 
ill Marwar than in any other State. The Mahajan castes are numerically strongest 
in the Eastern Division but their proportion to the total population is highest in 
the Western and Southern Divisions. The States of Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, 
Bikaner, and Alwar return the largest numbers. The main agricultural classt's, 
yauiely, the Jats, Gujars, Ahirs and Mulis are most numerous in the Eastern 
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Division. Jats are both numerically and proportiouately strong in Marwar and 
Bikaner of the Western Division, in Jaipur, Kishaiiirarh, and Bharatpur of the 
Eastern, and in iMewar of the Southern Division. The Gujars reside for the 
most part in Jaipur, Mewar, Ahvar, Bharatpur, Kotah, Marwar, Dhoh)ur, and 
Bundi ; the Midis belong chiefly to Jaipur, Marwar, Korah, Alwar, Bharatpur, 

Mewar and Bundi; while the Ahirs are found in large numbers only in Jaipur 
and Alwar. The Bishnois are settled almost entirely in the IVestern Division. 

The Minas are mostly inhabitants of the Eastern Divi'ion and are strong in 
Jaipur, Alwar, Kotah, Karauli and Bundi. There are over 24,000 Minas in 
Marwar but these are of lower social standing than the IMiiias of the Eastern 
Division. The Meos are inhabitants of Alwar and Bharatpur ; the Sirvis of 
Marwar ; and the Sondhias ofJhalawar. The Kabaris belong principally to 
Marwar and ISirohi, while the Baths are only met with in Bikaner. As 
prevdonsly mentioned, tlie Southern Division is tlie chief liome of the Bhils. 

The Kumhars (potters) are found everywhere and are must numerous in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, Alwar, and Bikaner. The Chamars are in large 
numbers in Jaipur, Bharatpur, Alwar, Bikaner, Mewar and Dliolpur ; and the 
Khatis and Xais in Jaipur, Marwar, Alwar, Bikaner and Bharatpur. Shekhs 
are returned chiefly by Jaipur, lilarwar, Alwar, Kotah, Bharatpur, Mewar, and 
Dholpur ; and Kaimkhanis by Jaiiuir, Marwar, and Bikaner. The Estate of 
Shahpura has the highest proportion of Kaimkhanis to the total population. 

230. Although it was considered advisable, in order to avoid bewildering 
the enumerating staff, not to attempt to record the innumerable snb-nivi.vions 
of the main castes, an exception was made for Eajputs wiiose duns the 
enumerators were directed to be careful to enter in the schedules. The 
instructions were on the whole carefully carried out and the proportion of 
persons whose clans were not specilied is comparatively small. In the case 
of a Rajput woman the clan entered opposite her name was that of her father 
and not that of her husband. In many instances both the main clan and the 
sub-division of the clan Avere entered and it has therefore been possible to 
compile a statement* giving the statistics <'f the main clans and showin"- the \ T.U.ii,- Vi 

sub-divisions which have been returned. The figures of the snb-divisions 
must nor, however, be regarded as even approximately accurate because the 
great majoricy of the Rajputs returned the name of their main clan only. 


The most numerous of the great clans is the Rathore to which the chiefs 
of Marwar, Bikaner, and Kishangarh belong. Its strength accoroing to the 
returns is 122,160. Xext comes the Kachwaha clan with a total of 100, 186; 
the chiefs of Jaipur and Alwar are members of this clan. The Chuhan follows 
Avith an aggregate of 86,460 persons amongst whom are the chiefs of Bundi, 
Kotah, and Sirohi- The Jadu or Jadon, which numbers in its ranks the chiefs 
of Karauli and Jaisalmer, has been returned by 74,666 per.sons ; this number, 
however, includes those who belong to the Tnar section which some authorities 
are inclined to treat as a separate main clan. The Sisodias, who include the 
ancient and illustrious house of Udaipur, number 51,366. The Punwar clan 
to which Vikramadit, the celebrated king of Ujjain, from whom the Hindu Era 
commonly used by the people of Hindn.^^tan is named, is said to have helom’ed. 
numbers 43,435 persons. The Solaiiki and Parilitir clans once powerful 
have been returned by 18,949 and 9,448 persons respectively. 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN CASTES AND TRIBES. 

231. The following is a brief account of some of the castes and tribes 
ill Rajputana which have been selected for their local imjiortance or because 
they form the chief communities in the different Stares. The castes are 
arranged in alphabetical order, with the three main sections of the trading 
classes grouped under the heading Mahajan. 

232. Ahir . — -The Ahirs are properly a pastoral tribe but most of them, 
now-a-days, are agriculturists and are noted as excellent husbandmen. Mr. 
Ibbetson derives the name from the Sanskrit Ahera a milkman. Accounts 
vary as to their origin. According to Manu, they are the descendants of 
a Rrahman by an Ambastha girl, that is a woman belonging to tne Baid 
or physician class ; while in the Brahma Purana they are described as the 
offspring of a Kshatriya by a Vaishya woman. References are made to them 
in ancient Sanskrit works and their earliest settlements appear to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Muttra and on the west coast of India. They hold 
a good social position among the agricultural classes owing to the tradition 
that Sri Krishna was brought up at Xandgaon in the house of an Ahir named 
Xand Baba. They were apparently in former days a more powerful and 
dominant community than they are now. In the Mahabharat it is mentioned 
that the Narayni army which Krishna organised was composed of Ahirs. 
Sir John Malcolm states that according to popular tradition the strong 
fortress of Asirgarh in the Khandesh district of the Central Provinces derives 
its name from its founder Assa Ahir. There was at one time an Ahir dynasty 
in Xepal •, and they held a dominant position in the country round about 
Rewari in the Punjab until as late as 1838 A. D. 

Although excellent husbandmen they are not well spoken of in the 
country proverbs: — “ All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are 
without mercy. When opportunity occurs they have no shame — the 
prostitute, the Bania and the Ahir and again, “ do not trust a jackal, 
spear-grass, or an Ahir. Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble up-hill.” 
But these ill sayings appear to be undeserved and their thrift and industry 
is to some extent recognised in the following saying: — “ Gujars, Malis and 
Ahirs work with their wives in the fields and so reap the fruits of their 
industry while Rajputs are dying of hunger,” In the Settlement Report of 
Alwar Mr. O’Dwyer writes “here, as elsewhere in this part of India, the Ahirs 
take the palm as thrifty, peaceable, industrious, and prosperous cultivators.” 

They have three main endogamous divisions — 

(0 the Jadobansi ; (z7) the Xandbansi, {Hi) the Gwalbansi. Each of 
these divisions is sub-divided into numerous exogamous sections whose names 
appear to have reference mostly to locality rather than to descent. In Alwar 
and Jaipur where the Ahirs are chiefly found they are almost all of the 
Jadobansi division. The Jaipur Ahirs claim to be the descendants of Xand 
Baba. The following are some of the exogamous sections of the Jadobansi 
Ahirs:— 

Aphriya. Ghasal. Khola. Sanp 

Bhagwaria. Gothwal. Lamba. Sanwar. 

Bhangar. Hela. Lotan. Thakaria. 

Chitosia. Harira. Xaria. Telwal. 
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Dagra Jadam Nirban 

Dhundla Jahot Paniar 

Gharwar Khatodio Sisodia 

They are mostly Vaishnavas by religion and worship a number o£ the 
minor deities. In Alwar they are reported to reverence also Zahir Pir. 

Both infant and adult marriage are practised. The usual Hindu form of 
ceremonial is observed. The law of hypergamy is not in force, and polygamy 
is permitted with the consent of the first wife. Divorce can be obtained : an 
announcement before members of the caste is sufficient. 

233. Bauri — The Bauris are a criminal tribe of professional thieves 
who used to have the reputation of being bold and unscrupulous mercenaries. 
They claim to be descended from Rajputs. The story is that a Rajput princess 
of Gujarat was being escorted by a party of Rajputs to Delhi where she was 
to espouse the Emperor. On the way the party halted one day in Marwar 
territory by a large pukka well, A Rajput girl of the place, who saw the 
princess, reproached her with the disgrace she was about to incur in marrying 
a Mahomedan. Stung by the girl’s words, the princess threw herself into the 
well and was drowned. Her escort fearing either to proceed to Delhi or to go 
back and tell her relatives what had happened remained at the well. After 
they had exhausted their means they took to plunder and were referred to by 
the people of the neighbourhood as the Bauri-wallahs, from hauri a well. In 
course of time they married women of other castes and were in consequence 
outcasted by the Rajputs. Since then they have formed a separate caste under the 
name of Bauri. They are said to be divided into three main territorial divisions 
the (z) Marwara, (z7) Kherara, {Hi) Malwi which are apparently endogamous but 
the information I have been able to obtain is not quite clear on this point. Each 
of these is sub-divided into a number of exogamous groups, named after the 
Rajput clansor other classes from whom they claim descent, such as Choban, Bhatti 
Gelot, Punwar, Parihar, Solanki, Rathore, Dhandal, Charan, Dabi, Makwana. 
They worship the ordinary Hindu deities and reverence the Pipal tree. 
Brahmans ofiiciate at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Polygamy is 
practised and widows are allowed to contract Natra. They have a curious 
custom by which husbands and wives do not address one another by name 
and the wives are not permitted to call any male member of the family 
older than her husband by name. They are strict in observing an oath ; 
the most binding oath they can take is one sworn on the Pipal tree. They 
are very superstitious often abandoning their exneditions if the omens are 
unfavourable. Of late years in several States, especially in Marwar, they have 
been settled down and given land and there seems to be hope of their 
developing into fair agriculturists. 

234. Bhambhi or Bambhi . — The Bhambhis are leather workers. They are 
also weavers and cultivators. They perform the general work of the village receiv- 
ing in return the skins of all unclaimed dead animals. The origin of the caste is 
uncertain, but it is said that at the time of the Mahomedan incursions Rajputs, 
Jats, Charans, and persons of other castes joined the Bhambhi caste which 
then became divided into 4 divisions : — {i) Adu or unmixed Bhambhis, (n) 
Maru comprising descendants of Rajputs, {Hi) data consisting of descendants 
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of Jats, (iv) Charaniya the descendants of a Charan who is said to have touched 
a dead calf and to have removed the carcase for which act he was outcasted. 
The Adu and Maru sections are said to intermarry while the Jata and Chara- 
niya are endogamous- Each of the four divisions contains a number of exo- 
gamous groups some of which are : — 

Adii Bhambkis — 


Eangi. 

Adra 

Maha Chand 

Chan del 

Jogar 

Jog Chand 

O 

Maru Bhambhis — 

Ankhiya 

Pramar 

Bhatia 

Agrecha 

Solanki 

Bamania 

Aipa 

Gelot 

Parihar 

Barupa 

Kachwaha 

Vagani 

Uchal 

Dangi 

Gujar 

Eawa 

Eathoria 

Chikhra, etc 

Jata Bhambhis-^ 

Ala 

Chawania 

J orman 

Bamania 

Depan 

Luna 

Barwar 

Gader 

Lila 

Chahelia 

Joasarwa 

Merra 

Charaniya Bhambhis — 

Inda 

Nagia 

Paliwal 

Chaupa 

Pilwal 

Pargi 


Bhambhis worship Vishnu, Eamdeoji, and Khetrapak, They observe the 
usual Hindu ceremonies at marriage. The priests who officiate are called Gurras. 
Polygamy is allowed but two sisters may not marry the same husband and a 
widower may not marry his deceased wife’s sister. Natra is allowed. The 
Jata Bhambhi women wear the same dress as Jat women and are only distin- 
guished from the latter by their bracelets which are of lac instead of ivory. 
Charaniya Bhambhi women wear a yellow coloured dress like the women of 
the Charan caste. 


235. Bhangi. — The Bhangi or Mehtar is the sweeper or scavenger caste also 
known as Chuhra (in the Punjab) Lalbegi, Khakrob and Halalkhor. Be- 
sides his duties as sweeper he makes the Cliliaj or winnowing pan, and is the 
messenger by whom’the news of a death is conveyed to the friends of the re- 
latives of the deceased. Bhangis usually profess to be Hindus and have Sadhs 
of their own castes as priests. One of their chief Gurus is Lalbeg after whom 
they are sometimes called and in whose name they occasionally sacrifice a 
fowl. When making this sacrifice they cut the fowl’s throat after the Musal- 
man fashion. They usually marry by pWas and bury their dead face down- 
wards. Polygamy is allowed. If a woman leaves her husband and goes and 
lives with another man the first husband is entitled to compensation. 


There are many exogamous sections some of which are : — 


Baindwala. Pinwal Degoria 

gund. Chandalia Sarsar 

Chawa. Chanwaria Goher 

Chidanwaria. Danoriya Kharara 


Lakhan. 

Lohari. 

Mattu. 

Tamboli. 
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236, Bhats.—ThQ Bhats are the genealogists of the Brahmans and Eajputs 
and also of many of the lower castes. Some are also bards. In addition to 
the story of their creation by lilahadeo from a drop of perspiration from off 
his brow, which is given in the description of the Charans, there are various 
accounts of their origin. Some say that they are the offspring of a Kshatriya 
and a Brahman widow ; others that they are sprung from the union of a Ksha- 
triya and a Vaishya woman ; and others again that they are the descendants of 
Brahmans who, following the profession of genealogists and bards, have in course 
of time become a separate caste. From the information I have been able to 
obtain the theory propounded by Mr. Risley appears to be the most probable, 
namely, that “ they are a heterogeneous group made up of Brahmans and Rajputs 
welded together into one caste in virtue of their exercising similar functions.” 
They, or at least those who are the Bhats of the Brahmans and Rajputs, hold 
a high social position and are usually addressed as Raoji. There are eleven main 
endogamous divisions : — (1) Birm Bhats, f2) Kedaria, (3) Chandisa, (4) 
Barwa, (5) Jaga, (6) Sannik, (7) Maru, (8) Ganjoria, (9) Buna, (10) 
Vagora, (11) Kapadia. The Birm Bhats who claim descent from Kavi, a son 
of Brahma hold a considerably higher position than the other Bhats and 
are treated as a section of the Gaur Brahmans, They are poets and panegy- 
rists and recite the deeds of ancestors at large weddings when they receive hand- 
some presents. Several well-known poets such as Nahar and Chand have be- 
longed to this caste. Nahar was given by Akbar the title of AJahapatr, and 
Chand is the Author of the '•‘•Pirthi Raj Rasa ” a collection of popular poems re- 
counting the gallant deeds of Pirthi Raj. Their customs are the same as those 
of other Brahmans. They abstain from flesh or wine. Their women keep parda 
and widow re-marriage is not permitted. They are said to have 84 gotras 
or exogamous sub-divisions some of which are — Singolia, Sailia, Sara, Rana, 
Kailataka, Pitalia, Lola, A'idanga, Lakhanota, V utadaicha, etc. 

The members of the other main divisions are known generally as Bahi- 
Bhats because of the genealogies of the families which they keep. Their 
records are referred to when disputes arise regarding marriage contracts and 
adoptions. They are treated with much respect by their emjiloyers [Jajmansj 
when they visit them. They are said to be rather exacting in the respect they 
consider themselves entitled to and to be quick to take offence. Owing to 
their conduct the Pusbkarna Brahmans dispensed with their services and are 
said to have taken their genealogies from them and to have thrown them 
down a well in Jodhpur. Among the Rajputs the males and females have sepa- 
rate Bahi- Bhats. Those who record the genealogies of the females are 
called Rani Munga Bhats because they receive gifts from women only and 
do not attend on the males. The genealogies of Rathore males are kept hy the 
Kedaria Bhats, and those of the Rathore females by Chandisa Bhats. The 
Kedarias write in their records the names of the females after the names of the 
males, while the Chandisas write the names of the females first. 

The Buna and Gangoria Bhats deal in salt and grain and travel about with 
large numbers of pack bullocks. 

The women of the Bahi-Bhats do not observe parda and natra or widow 
re-marriage is permitted. The usual Hindu marriage ceremonies are followed. 
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The exogamous sections of some of the main divisions of Bahi-Bhats 
are : — 


Kebaria Beats. 


There are 44 gotras among them being — 
Joyrana Sivalpa Kala 

Karasfota Dheli Junawata 

Yala Udawata Phagata 

Dhiria Junawata Eoda, etc 


Ramawata 

Kharada 


Chandisa Bhats have 45 gotras some of them are : — 


Khadavada 
U jala 
Vairavata 
Ratauapara 


Bhatia 

Dengara 

Mimana 

Chapolia 


Jalia 

Devata 

Khinuyara 

Ayala 


Hard Beats. 


Dhukada 
Manhara China 
Thuthia 


The Sub-divisions of the Maru Bhats bear the names of Eajput clans, 
namely, Panwar, Bhatti, Chohan, etc. 

There are said to be a few Musalman Bhats, 


237. E/u7.— The Bhils are a pre- Aryan race whose chief home in Eajputana 
is in the Southern Division, that is in the States of Mewar, Banswara, Dungar- 
pur, Partabgarh and Sirohi. 

There are several legends regarding their origin. The most common is 
that they are descended from Mabadeo who had intercourse with a female whom 
he met in the woods and by whom he had many children. One of them ugly 
and vicious killed his father’s bull and was banished to the hills and jungles. 
His descendants have since been called Bhils or outcastes. In Dungarpur 
the Bhils believe that they are descended from the mythical personage Vena. 
Eaja Vena is said to have ruled the people with a rod of iron and to have 
compelled them to worship him. His conduct so enraged the Eishis that 
they killed him by ‘ Mantras' On his death the country over which he had 
ruled became greatly disturbed and to restore order the Eishis created from 
Vena’s dead body two sons from the eldest of whom the Bhils say they are 
descended. 

In Mewar the majority of the Bhils claim descent from Eajputs or Gujars. 
The name Bhil is generally believed to be derived from the Dravidian “Billu ” 
a bow. In several States in Eajputana and Central India, when a Rajput 
chief succeeds, his forehead is marked by blood from the thumb or toe of a 
Bhil. The Rajputs state that this is a mark of Bhil allegiance but it seems 
to be a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils are tenacious of keeping up this right 
in spite of a superstition which many hold that the man whose blood is used 
will die within the year. With respect to religion the Bhils are rapidly 
becoming Hinduised and most of them when asked will say that they are of the 
Hindu faith. 

Besides the Kul-Devi, Mahadeo and Hanuraan are everywhere wor- 
shipped. In the Magra of Mewar and surrounding districts, the Jain Saint 
Eisbabnath or Eakabdeo under the name of Kalaji is the chief object of 
reverence. Many of the minor gods such as Bhairon, Ganpati, etc., are also 
worshipped. The Bhil has a hazy idea of the future. He believes to some 
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extent in the transmigration o£ souls, especially of wicked souls. He is 
very superstitious, is convinced that ghosts wander about, and that the 
spirits of the dead haunt the places where the deceased lived. He is much 
influenced by omens, and believes in witchcraft. Bhopas or witchfinders 
are still to be found in many of the large pah. Witches used to be put 
through a cruel ordeal and were then swung, but this practice has been put 
down and if a case occurs severe punishment is at once meted out to the 
perpetrators. 

Although not absolutely endogamous, the Bhils who live in the jungles 
do not usually marry with the Bhils of the plains. The law of exogamy 
is strictly observed and a man may not marry within his own clan or within 
two degrees of relationship on the paternal or maternal side. 

There are many clans among which the following are some of the more 
important : — 


* Darmar 

Katara 

Baranda 

Dedor 


Nanama 

Dedor 

Pandor 

Rot 


Daima 

Maida 

Kharadi 

Charpota 


Ahari 

Buj 

Taral 

Angari 


Marriage is 

adult. The father 

of the would-be bridegroom 

O 

seeks 

a bride for 

his son and arranges 

the (dapa) 

or price of the girl 

with 


her parents. When this has been arranged the parties sit down and feast 
together. At the marriage ceremony a Brahman usually officiates but if one 
cannot be obtained one of the female relatives of the bride performs the 
necessary rites. When the guests are assembled the skirt of the bride is tied 
to the garment of the bridegroom and the couple walk seven times round 
the fire. An offering is then made to the patron saint or to the ancestors. 
After this the bride is placed on the shoulder of each of her male relatives in 
turn and danced round until she is exhausted. 

Polygamy is allowed and a Bhil generally has two wives. Two sisters 
may be married to the same man. Natra is permitted. The younger brother 
usually takes his deceased elder brother’s widow. In some parts of the Bhil 
country be is not bound to take her but it is generally recognised as a point 
of honour to do so. If the deceased has no younger brother the wddow 
returns to her father’s house until she can find another husband belonging 
to some got other than her own. If she has a grown up son she stays witli 
him. Should the widow not wdsh to contract natra with her deceased 
husband’s younger brother the latter is entitled to zagda or compensation 
from the man with whom she connects herself. 

The Bhils burn their dead and throw the ashes, with the exception ol 

a bone or two, into the river or stream on whose bank the funeral pyre has 

been erected. The bones which have been preserved are subsequently throwii 
into the Mahi river at Baneshwar where the Som joins it, the Samalji river 

in Mahi Kanta, or the Gotamji in Banswara. The first victim of an ouibrealc 

of small-pox is buried to propitiate Mala. The ceremony of Sraddh is ]ior- 
formed. 

The Bhil men usually wear only a dhoti and a small ragged piece of 
cloth round their heads. They are fond of ear-rings and of ornaments but 


For Daruinr rcuil D;imar. 
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do not tattoo their bodies. Those who possess them carry guns and swords 
but the national weapons are the bow and arrow. The women wear the 
usual skirts and on festivals turn out in bright -coloured cloths. They have 
brass rings on their legs and brass, glass, or lac bracelets on their arms. 
Young unmarried women as a rule wear only necklaces of beads. 

Disputes are settled by panehayat but a free fight between two disputant 
pals often precedes the settlement by panehayat. The women of both sides 
turn out when there is a fight and give water to the wounded or any other 
assistance they can offer. 

Bhils are naturally of a roving and restless disposition, shy, easily led, 
and excitable. They are active, skilful hunters but much addicied to drink 
and when iutoxicated ready to quarrel and to commit raids. In the past 
they we I e treated like wild animals and ruthlessly killed by the Mahrattas 
and others whenever they were encountered beyond their own fastnesses, but 
since the intervention of the Government of India about the year 1824 to 
restore order in the Bhil country and the establishment of the Mewar Bhil 
corps they have been treated with kindness and have gradually settled down, 
and many are now peaceful agriculturists. The tribes who live in the wilder 
and more inaccessible parts of the country never lie but their brethren who 
have come into contact with the civilisation of the towns and larger villa tres 
soon lose this ancient virtue. The Bhils have the greatest confidence and 
respect for the Sirkar (British Government) and an order given by a British 
officer is usually faithfully obeyed and a promise implicitly trusted. 

238. Bishnois . — The Bishnois were originally a religious sect but they are 
said now not to admit converts atid to have become a distinct caste. They 
have all returned their caste as Bishnoi and in Marwar and Bikaner, their 
chief home, they are certainly regarded as a separate caste. They were 
formerly Jats and their name is derived from the twenty-nine (Bis-nau) 
articles of faith prescribed by their founder Jhambhaji a Punwar Eajput who 
was born in the village of Pipasar in Marwar about the year A. D. 1451, 
He died at about the age of 64 and was buried at the village of Makam in 
Bikaner not fur from the sandhill named Samrathal on which he resided for 
many years. Jhambhaji led the life of an ascetic and many miracles are 
attributed to him. The story regarding the origin of the sect of Bishnois is 
that during a year of severe famine a number of Jats arrived at the sandhill 
on which Jhambhaji had his abode. Jhambhaji said he would provide them 
with food and keep them if they would bind themselves to follow his 29 
precepts. They consented and took the name of Bishnoi. The twenty-nine 
precepts are: — 

For thi- cy days after child birth and five days afrer menses a woman 
must not cook food. Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery. Be 
content. Be abstemious and pure. Strain your drinking water. Be careful 
of your speech. Examine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with 
it. Show pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind, as the 
teacher bade. Do not steal. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell lies. 
Do not quarrel. Avoid opium, bhang, and blue clothing Abstain from 
spirirs and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to Musalmans 
who will kill them for food). Do not castrate your bullocks. Keen a fast 
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on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. Sacrifice with 
fire. Say prayers- Meditate. Perform worship and attain heaven. Baptise 
your children if you would be called a true Bishnoi, 

The translation of the 29 maxims given above is taken from Mr. lYilson’s 
Sirsa Settlement Eeport except that the meaning of the Marwari words 
bail tani na baho, given in Mr, Wilson’s work as, ‘ Do not plough with 
bullocks ’ has been altered to ‘ Do not castrate your bullocks ’ which I am 
informed is the correct translation. The Bishnois keep many bullocks and use 
them for ploughing. They are excellent cultivators and also keep large 
herds of camels. 

They only marry among themselves, that is, a Bishnoi will only marry 


a Bishnoi, and have 
of the clans are : — 

the same 

clans or exogamous 

groups as the 

Jats, Some 

Kaswan 

Godara 

Khileri 

Dahukiya 

Bola 

Dahra 

Gora 

Punia 

Jani 

Kapasia 

Banjar 

Pan war 

Bhadu 

Lola 

Khandal 

Bidar 

Khor 

Sahu 

Thori 

Jaiiode 


Both infant and adult marriage is practised. Widows are allowed 
to contract natra. They may marry their deceased husband’s younger brother 
but are not obliged to do so. The husband gives the widow a new suit of 
clothes and white lac bracelets and takes her home on a Saturday night after 
dining at her parents’ house and paying the Rit money. 

Mr. Ibbetson writes of them — “ they abstain entirely from animal food, 
and have a peculiarly strong regard for animal life, refusing as a rule to 
accompany a shooting party ; they look upon tobacco as unclean in all its forms; 
they bury their dead at full length, usually at the threshold of the house 
itself or in the adjoining cattle shed, or in a sitting posture like the Hindu 
Sanyasis ; they shave offthec^utior scalp-lock; and they usually clothe 
themselves in wool as being at all times pure. They are more particular 
about ceremonial purity than even the strictest Hindu ; and there is a saying 
that if a Bishnoi’s food is first on a string of 20 camels and a man of another 
caste touch the last camel, the former will throw away his meal. In their 
marriage ceremonies they mingle Mahomedan with Hindu forms, verses of the 
Koran being read as well as passages of the Shastras, and the yhera or 
circumambulation of the fire being apparently omitted. This intermixture 
is said to be due to the injunctions of one of the kings of Delhi to the founder 
of the sect.” With respect to their regard for animal life they not only 
will not themselves kill any living creature but they do their utmost to 
prevent others from doing so. Their villages are generally sw’arming with 
antelope, peacocks, pigeons, and other birds which they will not let any one 
shoot. They have a special class of priests of their own community called 
Thapans. They do not perform srahd/i. Twice a year in Ashoj and Phagan 
a festival which the Bishnois attend is held at the village Makam in Bikaner 
where Jhambhaji was buried. They make burnt offerings of barley, til, 
sugar, and ghi on the sandhill on which he lived for many years and give 
presents to the attendants of the temple. Should any one have killed an 
animal, or have allowed an' animal to be killed when he might liave prevented 
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it, or sold a cow or a goat to a Musalman, he is fined and the fine is handed 
over for the purposes of the temple. 

239. Brahman . — Of the numerous large divisions of the Brahmans, 
the Pushkarnas, who are seldom met with outside Rajputana, have been 
selected for inclusion in this short narrative of the chief castes. I had intended 
to include the Pirohit and Palliwal Brahmans also but the information I 
have obtained is confusing and uncertain and the time at my disposal is too 
short to admit of - my making further enquiries reg.arding these two sections 
who are of considerable local importance in the large States of Jaipur and 
Marwar. 

Pushharna . — The Pushkarnas are a section of the Gujar Brahmans. 
Colonel Tod writes “ it is said that they were Beldars, and excavated the 
sacred lake of Pushkar or Poker for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity, and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokarna. Their 
chief object of emblematic worship the kodala, a kind of pick-axe used in 
digging, seems to favour this tradition.” The Pushkarnas themselves, however, 
state that their ancestors used to live in Sind from whence they first came 
to Srimal — now called Bhinmal in Marwar — to take part in a yaga ceremony 
which Gautam Rishi — in whose house the Goddess Lakshmi had become in- 
carnate — had determined to perform, and to which he had invited Brahmans 
from all parts of the country. At the ceremony it was proposed to place 
the iilak first of all on the forehead of Gautam Rishi. The Brahmans from 
Sind objected to this and were consequently cursed by the adherents of 
Gautam. They departed to their own home and prayed to the Sea to assist 
them. The Sea moved by their prayers sent a female demon called Sarka 
to help them to avenge themselves. This demon used to go to Srimal and 
carry off from the midst of the marriage parties the brides of the Si’imal 
Brahmans. Subsequently the Sindi and Srimali Brahmans became reconciled, 
the curse on the Sindi Brahmans was removed and they were accorded the 
title of Pushkarna in recognition of the support (Pushti) they gave to religion. 
Many of them came and settled at Pushkar, and they are found now chiefly 
in the States of the Western Division. Their principal occupation is 
agriculture but some are employed in the service of the States and a few are 
traders. They are fine, tall, athletic men usually bearded. They are 
strict vegetarians and do not touch liquor. The caste is endogamous and is 
divided into a large number of exogamous divisions some of which are : — 


Pirohit 

Derasuri 

Churha 

Byas 

Chhanguni 

Kalla 

Kenlia 

Gundheri 

Joshi 

Bisa 

. Busu 

Bohra 

Acharaj 

Ojha 



The usual prohibited degrees of relationship on the paternal and maternal 
side are observed. The girls are ordinarily married between the ages of 10 
to 12 and boys between 14 to 15. A man may marry a second wife only if his 
first wife is barren. On the death of his wife he may marry her younger sister. 
Neither divorce nor widow marriage is permitted. Polyandry is not practised. 
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A peculiar custom among the Pushkarnas is that all the marriao-es in a villao-e or 
town usually take place on one and the same day in the year. They are mostly 
Vaishnavas by religion, but some worship Shiva and Sakti. They burn their 
dead and throw the ashes into the Ganges or other sacred stream. 

Sraddk is performed for deceased ancestors and relatives. 

240. Ch'imar . — The Chamars, called Bolas in some districts, are tanners and 
leather workers. They are also cultivators and are widely employed as field 
labourers. They claim a Brahmanical origin. The tradition is that many 
years ago several brothers— some accounts give their number to have been 
four and others seven — who were Brahmans were cooking their food when 
a calf happened to come and die close to the spot where the food was being 
prepared. After some discussion the youngest brother offered to remove 
the carcase. When he had done this he was outcasted by the other brothers and 
given the name of Chamar. They smoke with Raigars and Bhambhis but only 
marry in their own caste. In Kishangarh they are said to admit into the caste 
members of higher castes but this does not appear to be the usual practice. 
They have a number of sub-divisions some of which are : — 

Jatia, Chandar, Bora, Sukaria, Mowanpuria, Singaria, Kansotia, Damaria, 
etc. 

Both infant and adult marriage are practised but the latter is the more 
general custom. Marriage is regulated by the usual formula for reckoning 
prohibited degrees. Their own got and the of their mother and grand- 
mother are excluded. The form of marriage is by pheras. Polygamy is 
permitted when there is no issue with the consent of the first wife. Widows 
may re-marry and usually do so with the deceased husband’s younger brother. 
Divorce is permitted. If the divorced wife marries again compensation is 
usually paid to the former husband. They venerate the Ganges and worship 
Sitla and Ramdeoji. Gurras are the priests who officiate at their marriage 
and death ceremonies. 

241. Charan . — The Charans are considered a sacred and very ancient 
race and are mentioned in the Ramayan and Mahabharat. They are the poets 
or bards of the Rajputs and although little known in Hindustan are numerous 
in Rajputana, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A few are also to be found in Central 
India. They claim a divine origin and are always treated with the greatest 
respect by Rajputs. One account of their origin is that Mahadeo created 
out of the perspiration on his forehead a man to graze his bull. This man 
instead of attending properly to the bull wandered about seeking fruits for 
himself in the forest. Mahadeo therefore created from the same source a 
second man who performed his duties of grazing the bull satisfactorily. The 
name given to the first man was Bhatak subsequently contracted into Bhat 
from bhatkana to wander about. The second was called Charan from charna 
to graze. They are said to have migrated with the Rajputs when the latter 
left their home in Hindustan after the Mahomedan invasions. They worship 
Devi who is believed to have assumed the form of a Charan woman and in 
honour of her they usually wear a black woollen thread round their neck 
which they call the thread of Mataji. They follow generally the manners 
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and customs of Rajputs differing only in respect of their laws of inheritance 
which with them require an equal partition of property among all the sons. 
Their land is generally divided into so many shares that the phrase ‘ charania 
bunt’’ has come to be used to express innumerable divisions of a share. Their 
chief power is derived from the superstition that it is certain ruin to shed 
their blood, or that of any of their family, or to cause it to be shed. They 
use this superstition to enforce the payment of debts to themselves or to those 
for whom they have stood security, by threatening to wound themselves if 
the debt is not paid. They are considered very trustworthy and they frequent- 
ly act as guards to travellers and become security for merchants. The bond 
of a Charan is often preferred to that of a wealthy banker. Besides being the 
bards of the Rajput chiefs, they have frequently helped them and their families 
in times of distress and the histories of the Marwar and Jaisalmer ruling 
families record more than one instance of their having saved the heirs to the 
gacldi from destruction. They are credited with being very outspoken and 
the fear of being handed down in verse to future generations as cruel or unjust 
is said to have often deterred chiefs from a course of injustice. They hold a 
high social position, are often styled Barat, and many enjoy large holdings free 
of rent. They receive tazim from the chiefs and when, at a social gather- 
ing, the kasumbha or bowl of liquid opium is handed round, a Charan, if 
present, is always the first to receive it from the Chief. Charan women are 
also much respected and some are believed to possess the power to bring 
woe upon any person on whom their curse may fall. They are divided into 
three large endogamous groups, (i) Maru, (n’j Kachela, (in) Tiwaria. 
The first two are named after their residence ; the Marus from Marwar, 
and the Kachelas from Kutch. The Tiwarias are named after the section of the 
Srimali Brahmans from whom they are sprung. 

The Maru Charans occupy the first position. They are the poets and 
chroniclers of the deeds of the Rajput chiefs and receive special distinction 
at Darbars. They hold large lands under udak or rent-free tenure. They 
are said to be divided into 120 exogamous sub-divisions the chief of which 
are : — 


Ahsur 

Bansur 

Chanda 

Dhudu 

Ada 

Basi 

Dadwaria 

Gunga 

Ashia 

Bithu 

Debal 

Hasania 

Jagat 

Lalus 

Ratnu 

Soda 

Juwar 

Mikas 

Roharia 

Surtavia 

Kavia 

Mahru 

Raid 

Suguni 

Kesaria 

Mohangu 

Shandu 

Shandayach 

Taparia 

Kharia 

Pingul 

Sheekar 

Tungal 

Ujab 


Among these septs are some which are styled the Pol-pats (poets of the 
door) of the different Rajput ruling races, and these enjoy special privileges 
and rights at marriage and birth ceremonies. The Sodas are the Pol-pats 
of the Maharanas of Mewar. The Rohariyas are the PoUpats of the Eathores 
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of Marwar, Bikaner, and Kishangarh and of the Kachwahas of Jaipur. The 
Adas are the Pol-pats of the Deora sept of the Chohanclan at Sirohi; and the 
Ratnus are the Pol-pats of the Bhattis of Jaisalmer. 

Besides their own sept, Maru Charans may not marry into the sept of 
their mother. Some of the septs are sub-divided, as for instance, the Shandu 
sept has two eponymous sections — the Ramawat Shandu and the Malawat 
Shandu. A man of another sept than the Shandu whose mother happens 
to be a Ramawat Shandu might marry a woman of the Malawat section. The 
Maru women observe parda and widow re-marriage is not permitted. 

The Kachela Charans are traders. They are shrewd merchants and lighter 
dues are as a rule levied from them than from others. They are considered 
inferior by the Maras who will not eat from the same dish with them. Their 
women are said not to keep parda, and they permit natra but no natra fee 
(kagdi) is paid to the State. They have Gj main exogamous sections Nara, 
Chorada, Ghana, Avasura, Maru, Bhati and Tumbel. The last is counted as a 
half division. Although a person of anyone of these sections may marry a 
person belonging to any of the other sections, as a rule, Naras marry with 
Avasuras, Choradas with Marusand Chanas with Bhatis. Tumbels marry with 
any of the six sections. Each section is sub-divided into a number of gots. 
Among the Kachelas marriage in the mother’s got is allowed and they have a 
saying Man men hi dhi — khichdi men yAi which signifies that just as ghi improves 
khichdi, ( i.e., boiled rice and dal) so does the maternal uncle’s daughter suit 
in marriage. 

The origin of the name Tumbel is derived from Tumba, a gourd. The 
story is that a husband promised his wife on their wedding day that if he 
disobeyed her she might leave him. He did so whereupon the wife who was 
an incarnation of Devi left him. She happened at the time to be about to give 
birth to a child. She therefore dissected herself and placed the child in a 
gourd which she left floating on a river. The child was found and taken out 
of the gourd and his descendants received the name of Tumbel. Kachela 
women wear black woollen clothes and believe that if they curse a person 
evil will befall him. Some keep a piece of a Nim tree twig (datun) in their 
mouth until after the sun has risen for a couple of hours to counteract the 
evil effect of anything they may have said. 

The following are some of the sub-divisions of their main sections: — 


Nara — 


Gelava 

Dera 

Panchala 

Nandhu 

Nada 

Nadiya 

Diba 

Devasura 

Baba, etc 

Chorada — 

Kanta 

Luna 

Virama 

Vikala 

Sala 

Kara 

Kevala 

Sobha 

Rora, etc 

Chana — 

Alaga 

Ranagiya 


Saba 

Ahiya 


Moka 

Yarasada, 

etc 
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Maru — 

Ladava, etc 

Bhati — 

Baduva, etc 

Tumbel . — 

Singhadu Ivadua Tacha 

Osara Cbampa ISTagasi 

Mindariya Ida Valasi, etc 

The Tiwaria Charans were originally Srimali Brahmans who were pressed 
to become Charans by Raja Kanad Deo of Jalore who assigned to them 28 vil- 
lages. They fought bravely for Kanad Deo against Ala-ud-din but Avere defeated 
and had their 28 villages taken away from them by the Emperor. Subsequently 
when Raja Udai Singh tried to oppress the Charans of Jodhpur they took 
cause with their nominal brethren and were recognised by them and had the 
Mataji thread placed round their necks. They do not eat out of the same dish 
with Marus orKachelas. 

Some of their exogamous sub-divisions are : — 

Bhada Sura Detha 

Kokara Sandu Kaviya 

Tana Devala 

242. Giijar . — Some authorities trace the Gujars to one of the Eastern 
Tartar tribes which entered India about a century before the Christian Era. 
The Gujars themselves usually claim to be descended from Rajputs. They 
are chiefly cattle dealers and breeders but many, especially in- Alwar and 
Bharatpur, are agriculturists. They are a fine stalwart race very similar to 
the Jats with whom they can eat and drink although they occupy a slightly 
inferior social position. In the Eastern Rajputana States they are the Dhabais 
or foster brethren of the ruling chiefs and of many of the Rajput Thakurs. 
They are not well spoken of in the country proverbs, probably because of 
the reputation for cattle lifting which they bear in some parts of Rajputana 
and in the Punjab : — 

“ The dog and the cat two : the Rangar and Gujar two : when these four 
are not present one can sleep in security.” They are also considered to be 
fickle and unstable. “ A dog, a monkey, and a Gujar change their minds at everj' 
step.” In many parts of the country they prefer to live just outside a town 
or in a not A’ery populated part of the country. Gujar jahan ujar," i. e., a 
Gujar is to be found where there is waste land. They worship Deoji, Devi, Sitla, 
and Bhairon. Marriage is either infant or adult. The usual form of Hindu cere- 
monial is observed. Naira is alloAved but if the widow does not marry her deceas- 
ed husband’s brother the latter is entitled to compensation from the new husband. 
It is reported that among the Gujars the widow can marry her deceased husband’s 
elder brother which is very unusual among the widow marrying castes. Polygamy 
is permitted and divorce is obtained by making an announcement before caste 
members. 

Sraddh is always performed on the Diwali festival. There are two 
main endogamous divisions, Laur and Khari, and of these the Laur is con- 
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sidered socially the superior. Each of these two divisions is divided into a 
large number of exogamous sections. Some of which are givenvbelow: — 

Laur — 


Kasana 

Bagadwal 

Katana 

Chechi 

Badana 

Mokar 

Chaur 

Dhakar 

Mutan 

Chandela 

Koli 

Tan war 


Khari — 


Bagdi 

Gotelia 

Mainia 

Barchania 

Hadot 

Moli 

Dagur 

Katheria 

Paltu 

Dhurera 

Locharwal 

Rawat 

Sua 

Sohela 

Tarada 


243. Jat , — Both Colonel Tod and General Cunningham consider the 
.Tats to he of Indo- Scythian Stock. Colonel Tod identifies the Jats with the 
Getae of ancient history and is of the opinion that it may be assumed that 
they migrated from Central Asia to India about the time of Cyrus. The date 
of their settlement in Rajputana is uncertain but they had risen to power in 
the 5th century of the Christian Era. The Jats themselves claim to be sprung 
from the matted hair {jata) of Siva. They far outnumber the Rajputs and 
are the most numerous agricultural class in Rajputana. They possess fine 
physique, a sturdy independence of character, and are patient laborious workers. 
Jatjahan that is a common saying which signifies that a village inhabiied by 
Jats is always likely to be in a prosperous condition. Their women and 
children w'ork with them in the fields, and their natural aptitude for agriculture 
is illustrated in the saying— “The Jat’s son when as big as the catch of a 
Persian-wheel has a plough-handle for a plaything.” He is held by the other 
village folk in some fear: “Do not provoke a Jat in a jungle,” and again “ a 
Jat like a wound is better bound.” The Jat women are held in esteem — " a 
Persian-wheel bucket and spout, and a Jat woman are never superfluous, the 
one fertilises the fields the other populates the village.” Socially, they stand 
at the head of the widow-marrying castes. The scale of social precedence is 
to a great extent regulated by the rules of Hindu religion, and, owing to the 
influence of these rules, they come below Banias to wdiom they are far superior 
in manliness and vigour. In Bharatpur and Dholpur where they are 
numerically and politically important, owing to the Ruling Chiefs being of 
this caste, some of their sections are regarded socially as of the same position 
as the Rajput clans which are found in those States. Bharatpur Jats claim 
descent fromBal Chand whose ancestor Sindpal (Yadu),a descendant of Krishna, 
w as the founder of the Karauli family. Bal Chand on one of his marauding 
expeditions seized a Jat and his wife and carried them off to his fort at Sinsini. 
Bal Chand had no children by his own wife but had tw'o sons Bijje and Sijje 
by the Jat woman and from these sons the chief clan of the Bharatpur Jats 
known as the Sinsinwar Jats is sprung. Besides the Sinsinwar, the other 
large exogamous clans in Bharatpur are Khuntela, Saboria, Chahar, Soraj, 
Sikarw'ar, Nirvia, Bhagor, Punia, Chincbinwal, Titerwal. In Alwar some of 
the principal clans are Kirwal, Kaw alia, Kadalia, Simrola, Kasanwal, Sadaw’at. 
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D, 1351-138S, 


In Marwar, Jaipur and Bikaner they are Godara, Saran, Sijaga, Puni, 
Daterwal, Thori, Guru, Soda, Kalirana, etc., etc. In Bikaner the placing of 
the tika on the forehead of a new chief is performed by one of the headmen 
of the Godara clan. They are Yaishnavas, and Brahmans officiate at their 
ceremonials. 

Besides Lrikslimani they worship Chamariya and Sitla. The Jats of Ajmer, 
Xishangarh, and Marwar also reverence Tejaji in whose memory a large fair 
is held annually at Parbatsar in Marwar. The story regarding Teja is as 
follows He belonged to the village of Karual in Hagore. Some cattle belong- 
ing to the Gujars of Paner in Kishangarh having been stolen by the Mers 
the assistance of Teja was invited. Teja pursued the Mers and recovered the 
caitle, but he fell wounded in the fight and was afterwards bitten on the tongue 
by a snake. He died from the effects of the snake bite at Sarsara and his 
widow committed sali. At first the fair in his memory was held at Sarsara 
but was subsequently changed to Parbatsar on the Hakim of that place declar- 
ing that Teja had appeared to him in a dream and had expressed the wish that 
in future he should be worshipped at Parbatsar only. The Jats are said to 
believe that if a man bitten by a snake ties a cord round his right foot and 
repeats the word Tejaji he will recover. Many Jats wear round tiieir neck a 
silver charm of Tejaji on horseback with his sword drawn and a snake in the 
act of biting him on the tongue. The ordinary Hindu form of marriage, the 
handing over of the bride, tbeAawan (offerings to the^r,?,) etc., is observed. 
Brahmans officiate. Infant as well as adult marriage is practised. The law 
of exogamy is in force and marriage is not permitted within the usual 
prohibited degrees of relationship. Polygamy is allowed but a man may only 
marry his wife’s sister on the death of his first wife. A widow may re-marry 
by the iorm naira or dhareja. She may marry her deceased husband’s 

younger brother but is not obliged to do so. Among the Sinsinwar, Khuntela 
Saboria, and Cbahar clans a Avidow may not marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother. Divorce is permitted : an announcement in presence of the 
caste members is sufficient. The dead are burned and the ashes thrOAvn into a 
river. 

244. Khanzada . — The Khanzadas were formerly the rulers of Mewat and 
claim descent from the Jadon Rajput Chief Tahan Pal. When Mahomed 
Ghori captured Tahangarh in the Karauli State in A.D.119G many of the Jadon 
families dispersed. A descendant of Tahan Pal named Insaraj acquired Sarhata 
near Tijara in the Alwar State. Insara j had five sons of Avhom the eldest 
Lakhan Pal was the founder of the Khanzadas, while the other four sons are 
said to have been the progenitors of the Jadon clans of the Meos. Lakhan Pal 
had two sons Sambhar Pal and Sopar Pal both of Avhom became Mahomedans 
during the reign of the Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak. The former took the 
name of Bahadur Khan, but is better known as Bahadur Nahar from the title 
bestowed on him by the Emperor in recognition of his prowe.ss in killino- a tio-er 
single-handed, and held Sarhata ; while the latter took the name of Chhaju 
Khan and obtained Jhirka, From these tw’o brothers the different families 
of the Khanzadas claim descent. The brothers appear to have embraced the 
Musalman religion partly to save their lives and partly to regain their estates 
of Sarhata and Jhirka which had been annexed by Firoz Shah. 
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General Cunningham quotes passages from the early Mahomedan historians Survey 

. . Ilf Iiiili.i Wiliiim; 

which support the View that the term Jihanzada was not, as some writers xx [.aac i-. 
suggest, used contemptuously to express the offspring of a slave, but denotes 
their noble descent. Among the passages quoted is one taken from the memoirs 
of the Emperor Baba who, writing of Hasan Khan, one of his opponents at 
the battle of Khanwa, says that he (Hasan Khan) ‘had received the Govern- 
ment of Mewat from his ancestors who had governed it in uninterrupted 
succession for nearly 200 years.’ Mewat was permanently annexed to the 
empire of Delhi in the time of Akbar and since then the Khanzadas have 
gradually declined in numbers and in importance. They are socially far 
superior to the Meos whom, now-a-days, they resemble more closely than the 
Rajputs, but they are no longer considered to be among the aristocracy. They 
retain some traces of their old Hindu customs. Brahmans take part in the 
marriage contracts and they observe some Hindu customs in their marriage 
ceremonies. They are more orthodox Musalmans than the Meos as they attend 
prayers at the mosques and veil their women. They do not keep Hindu festivals 
nor pay reverence to Hindu shrines. 

Mr. O’Dwyer remarks ‘they are now in a very depressed state, lazy Ai«ar Svttlenient lit !<.! 
cultivators, quarrelsome, and querulous ; in fact they combine the apathy of 
the Rajput with the Meo’s litigiousness and disregard of truth. Their villages 
are badly cultivated as they are averse to labour themselves and do not get 
any aid from their women.’ 

245. Khati. — Khati is the common name for a carpenter in Rajputana and 
appears to be derived from kath wood. The Khati is identical with the Barhai 
of the United Provinces, and the Tarkhan of the Punjab. In some districts he 
is known as Suthar but local distinctions are often attached to the terms Khati 
and Suthar which are based on the particular kind of articles made or mended 
by these groups, and, where these exist, Khatis and Spthars do not intermarry. 

The Khatis claim descent from Yiswakarma the celestial architect and artificer, 
and are true village menials mending carts and all agricultural implements. 

Many are also agriculturists. In Marwar some work as blacksmiths and are 
called Khati-Lohars but their social position is higher than that of the Lohars. 

They have many eponymous and territorial exogarnous sub-divisions some of 
which are Bamania, Jhakra, Purbia, Mewara, Dhaman, Chabra, Lodia, Asan. 

Rajputra, Jola, Gopal, Kejal, Motar, etc. 

Their religion is that of the average Hindu and they aPo worship Viswa- 
karma. Brahmans officiate at their ceremonies. Infant as well as adult 
marriage is practised; the usual Hindu form is observed. Natra is permitted. 

The widow usually marries her deceased husband’s younger brother but is not 
bound to do so. Divorce is effected by an announcement before the caste 
members. Polygamy is allowed. 

246. Kiimhar. — The Kumhar is the potter and brick burner of the countrv. 

The name appears to be derived from the Sanskrit kumbhal'ara the maker of 
water jars. He forms a very useful caste which supplies all the househola 
earthenware vessels and also the pots for the Persian-wheel where that kind of 
well gear is used. He keeps donkeys and carries grain about within the village 
area, but will not carry it out of the village except on payment. His social 
standing is low possioly because he uses donkeys but his position in Rajputana 
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appears to be superior to that wbicb lie holds in the Punjab. It is considered 
lucky to meet a potter on the road if he happens to be on the right-hand 
side. ‘ When out early always keep a potter, an owl, a monkey, and a deer 
on your right-hand.* The caste is divided into a large number of exogamous 
sub-divisions. In Marwar there are said to be seven large endogamous 
divisions (1) Khater. (2) Banda, (3) Maru, (4) Jatia, (5) Purbia, (6) Mewara, 
(7) Moila. 

The first six are Hindus and the last Musalmans, Each of these are sub- 
divided into a number of exogamous sections some of which are given below:— 

Khater — 


Detwal 

Kasariya 

Mundel 

Renwal 

Mandia 

Khator, etc 

Banda — 

Ainia 

Godela 

Jodhpura 

Kavaria 

Jadra 

Kalwar, etc 

ilaru — 

Chaadora 

Tak 

Nagori 

Gola 

Dadarwal 

Sonkla, etc 

Jatia — 

Ghorela 

Dhundara 

Bhera 

Tak 

Chhaparwal 

Larnua, etc 

Purbia — 

Baretia 

Mathania 

Sangarwal, etc 

Lodwal 

Jarwal 


Meicara — 

Detwal 

Tak 

Mundel 

Renwal 

Kathor 

Mandia 

/ e., the same names as 

the Kather Kumhars. 


Moila — 

Mena 

Kandia 

Jheria 

Karia 

Lola 

Husena, etc 


The Khater is considered the most superior section among the Kumhars. 
Its members engage in agriculture only and keep bullocks instead of donkeys. 
The Bandas are potters. The Marus are potters and lime burners but are said 
to employ Bhangis to light the fire in their furnaces as they object to do this 
themselves. The Jatias make ropes from the hair of goats and sheep and 
carry grain and grass. The Purbias are cultivators, they also sell grass and 
wood and make earthen toys. The Mewaras make mill-stones and work as 
masons. The Moilas are said to have come from Sind. They are cultivators 
and potters. 

The Kumhars are of various creeds and worship Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, etc. 
They observe the usual Hindu form of marriage. Brahmans officiate. Among 
the Bandas and Purbias the custom of keeping a would-be son-in-law is ob- 
served. He is called pAar-yairaf and has to work for his future father-in-law 
until he takes his bride home. Natra is permitted. A widow usually marries 
her deceased husband’s younger brother but is not obliged to do so. The 
JSfatra fee varies according to the social status of the contracting parties. It 
is paid to the deceased husband’s relatives. Divorce is obtainable. 
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247. Mahajan . — The three main castes of the Mahajan or trading classes 
described below are the Agarwals, Mahesris, and Oswals. 

The Agarwals trace their origin to Raja Agar Sen whose capital was 
at Agroha in the Hissar district of the Punjab. Agar Sen is said to have had 
17 sons, and, being desirous of marrying them to the 18 snake daughters of 
Raja Rasak, another son was formed from the body of the eldest and the 
marriages were then celebrated. The Agarwals are divided into 17 J clans 
named after these sons — the ^ clan being formed of the descendants of the 
eighteenth son subsequently produced. The clans are: — 


Aran 

Goyal 

Mital 

Basal 

Goyan 

Mudhkal 

Badal 

Jaital 

Nagal 

Bindal 

Kanchal 

Singal 

Dailan 

Kansal 

Tayal 

Garg 

Man gal 

Tairan 


They are said to have come to Rajputana after Shahab-ud-din Ghori overran 
Hariana and sacked Agroha. The great bulk of them are Vaishnavas but 
some belong to the Jain faith. Their chief occupation is trade, a few are 
employed in State service. Infant marriage is usually practised. Neither 
divorce nor widow marriage is permitted. 

The Mahesris who are also traders derive their name from Mahesh 
or Mahadeo. The tradition is that in or about the 9 th century Sujjan the 
son of Kharak Sen a Chohan Raja of Khandela went out hunting with 72 
followers. The party disturbed some Rishis who cursed them and turned 
them into stone. Their wives implored Mahadeo to have mercy on them and 
he, moved by their tears, restored their husbands to life. The 72 followers 
thereupon took the name of Maheshri and are the founders of the 72 clans into 
which the community is divided : Some of these clans are : — 


Soni 

Gilra 

Kacholia 

Adal 

Totla 

Soraani 

Bothra 

Kabra 

Ajmera 

Nahar 

Jakhtia 

Lothi. 

Rathi 

Chopra 

Manihar, etc. 


They are mostly Vaishnavas. Infant marriage is usually practised. Divoice 
and widow marriage are not permitted. 


The Oswals are named after a former town in Marwar called Ossi or 
Osnagar. They are the descendants of a number of Rajputs of different clans 
who were converted to Jainism in or about the year A D. 165 by a celebrat- 
ed Jain priest Ratan Parbhu Suri. They are mostly traders but a few are 
employed in State service. Infant marriage is usually practised. Divorce and 
widow marriage are not permitted. There are said to be over 1,444 exogaraous 
sub-divisions some of which are : — 


Abhani 

Bhandari 

Chajer 

Dagra 


Guglia 
Hirawat 
J uniwal 
Khazanchi 


Lunawat 

Mohonot 

Nahar 

Patwa 


Ranka 
Sankhia 
Tolawat 
Tarofar, etc. 


It is reported from Jaipur that among the sub-divisions there are some which 
are regarded as having a common brotherhood and marriages between members 
of these sections are therefore not permitted 
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These sub-divisions, grouped according to their supposed brotherhood, are. — • 


Lalwani 

Parekh 

Abhani 

Mochi 

Bothra 

Kalwani 

Golecha 

Daftari 

Ohajer 

Bachawat 

Khabia 

Chareria 





Sawansuklia 





A Lalwani may marry a person belonging to any sub-division except 
his own and the Kalwani and Khabia clans. Similarly a Parekh may marry 
into any clan other of course than his own — except the Golecha, Chareria, 
and Sawansuklia. 

248. Mali . — The Malis are agriculturists and, in the vicinity of towns, 
market or nursery gardeners. They used to be distinguished as Bhan-Malis 
and Phul-Malis according to the kind of cultivation in which they were en- 
gaged, but this distinction is now only nominal and they freely mix with one 
another. In Bundi and Kotah they are said to be divided into two endoga- 
mous groups Phulera and Dhimar. The Phuleras will not eat flesh or drink 
wine. The Dhimars drink wine and eat the same flesh as Rajputs eat. 
In Mar war there is a local tradition that some Rajputs who were imprisoned 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori were released through the good offices of one of the 
gardeners of the Emperor, by name Baba, on their promising to adopt the 
profession of gardening. They did so and their sub-divisions retain the 
names of the Rajput clans to which they belong. 

The Malis worship ^ ishnu, Siva, and Sakti and in Marwar some reve- 
rence Ramdeo. Marriage is usually adult and the ordinary Hindu form is 
observed. Natra is permitted but the widow may not marry her deceased 
husband’s brother. The Natra fee is paid to the parents of the widow. Divorce 
is obtainable. 

249. J/eo5.— The Meos form the bulk of the population of Mewat or 
the hill country of Alwar, Bharatpur, and the British district of Gurgaon. 
They claim Rajput descent and the names of their chief clans are derived from 
their reputed Rajput ancestors but there appear to be grounds for believino- 
that some of them are sprung from the same stock as the Minas. Colonel 
Powlett in his Gazetteer of Alwmr writes “ the similarity between the words 
ileo and IMina suggest that the former may be a contraction of the latter. 
Several of the respective clans are identical in name (Sengal, Nai, Dulot, 
Pundlot, Dingal, Balot) ; and a story told of Daria Meo and his lady-love 
Sisbadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Buland- 
shahr a caste called Meo-Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which 
would seem further to connect the two. However, it is possible that apostate 
Rajputs and bastard sons of Raiputs founded many of the clans, as the 
legends tell.” The Meos are divided into 12 large and 1 small clan, and 39 
gots or smaller divisions — total 52. The names of the sections and the Rajput 
stock front which descent is claimed are given below’ : — 
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From the Jadon clan of Rajputs — 

Dulot 

Demrot 

Nai 

Pundlot 

Chirklot. 

From the Tun\Yar clan of Rajputs — 

Landawat 

Ratawat 

Darwal 

Ralot 

Kalesa 

5 , ,, Kachwaha ,, „ Dingal 

„ „ Bargujar ,, „ Singal 

„ ,, Chohan „ „ Pahat (Palakra) 

The gots or smaller sections also claim Rajput descent. The Meos were 
noted for their turbulence, and during the first centuries of Mahomedan rule 
at Delhi they were hunted down like wild beasts and massacred without mercy. 
The Emperor Balkan when he invaded Mewat is said to have put 100,000 of 
them to the sword. Since their villages have been broken up and since 
they have come under settled rule they have improved considerably. The 
clans are often at enmity with one another but are ready enough to combine 
against outsiders. Mr. O’Dwyer writes of them : “ while the men are lazy, 

the women are energetic and industrious and do most of the field-work except 
the ploughing. They are impulsive, short-sighted, easily led especially in 
the wrong direction, litigious, not hospitable for Musalmans, but ruinously 
jsxtravagant on certain occasions such as weddings and funerals. They want 
the stamina of the Jats. Prosperity turns a Meo’s head, adversity makes 
him lose it, and as they themselves freely admit they are only good while kept 
well under. Their faculties are, however, sharper than those of any other 
tribe except perhaps the Ahirs, and this makes them keen defenders of their 
own interests and quick to observe and resent any injustice.” They are 
Musalmans in name but their religion is lax and they still worship the Hindu 
village deities Bhumia or Khera and Hanuman. They pay great reverence 
to Salar Masud Ghazi who is said to have been the nephew of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and to have conA^erted them. His Salar or banner is displayed in the 
Meo \dllages and worshipped. An oath on his name is one of the most binding 
a Meo can take. They seldom erect any mosques in their Anlla^es and their 
' r’eligious observances are confined for the most part to attending ]d prayers once 
a year. It has been said of them that they are ready to observe the feasts of 
both the Musalraan and Hindu religions, the fasts of neither. Lately there 
ha« been some reAuval of Islam among them. 

Meos must marry outside their own clan, but they often marry or form 
connections with Avomen of other castes. The offspring of such connections 
are admitted into the caste. Marriage is usually adult. Brahman Purohits 
take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the actual ceremony is 
performed by the Kazi, Widow marriage is permitted but only the nikah 
ceremony is performed by the Kazi. Divorce is obtainable. Meos are olten called by 
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Hindu names ending in Siugb, and drink spirits freely. The men wear the 
dhoti and kamn and not pyjamcts^ and often decorate themselves with orna- 
ments. The women dress like Hindu women. They seldom wear ornaments, 
but tattoo their bodies — a custom not approved generally by Musalmans. 

250. Mina. — The Minas are the aboriginal inhabitants and were formerly 
the rulers of a great portion of the present Jaipur State. Amber, the hill 
fastness of the then powerful clan of Susawat Minas, was captured by Maidal 
Kao, the grandson of Dhola Rai, the founder of the Jaipur State, and remained 
the chief town until the present capital was built by Maharaja Siwai Jai Singh 
in A. JD. 1728. In Jaipur the Minas hold a good social position. They are 
the trusted guards of the Palace and Treasury and it used to be the custom 
for one of the tribes to place the tika on the forehead of the chief on his 
accession to the gaddi. Colonel Tod states that there are 32 distinct clans of 
which only one, the Osara, consists of asli or unmixed stock. There are now 
very few members of this clan. The other clans consist of Minas of mixed 
blood who boast of Rajput parentage. Mr. Ibbetson remarks that their claim to 
Rajput descent is probably well-founded, though they are said to spring from 
an illegitimate son of a Rajput, and in woman’s slang one woman is said to 
“give Mina” (Mina dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit intercourse. 
More recently they have become divided in the Jaipur, Alwar, and Karauli 
States into two main classes, the Zamindari or agricultural, and the Chowkidari 
or watchmen. The former are good cultivators and are steady and well- 
behaved. 

Colonel Powlett states that “the Chowkidari Minas though of the same tribe 
as the other class are distinct from it. They consider themselves soldiers 
by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural brethren, from 
whom they take but do not give girls in marriage. Many of the Chowkidari 
Minas take to agriculture and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some ex- 
tent. These Chowkidari Minas are the famous marauders. They travel in 
bands, headed by a chosen leader, as far south as Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
where they commit daring robberies ; and they are the principal class which 
the Thagi and Dakaiti Department has to act against. In their own villages 
they are often charitable ; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 
they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhood, and are consequently 
popular. But those who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, 
but steal and rob near their own homes, are numerous and are felt to be a 
great pest. Some villages pay them high as chowkidari to refrain from plun- 
dering and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they as rob- 
bers that the late Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, afraid lest they should corrupt 
their agricultural brethren and desirous of keeping them apart, forbade their 
marrying or even smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted 
class.” He adds that he is not sure that there is any hard and fast rule 
between the two classes as Maharaja Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two 
apart were not very successful It appears, however, that since he wrote, the 
distinction between these classes has become more marked for it is reported 
from Jaipur, Alwar, and Karauli that the two do not now intermarry. The 
Agricultural Minas, moreover, owing doubtless to their more prosperous cir- 
cumstances, are at the present day considered superior to the Chowkidari 
Minas. The portion of the States of Mewar, Jaipur, and Bundi known as the 
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Kerar is inhabited by the Parihar Minas — a fine athletic race with a strono- 
partiality for marauding — who claim descent from Shoma one of the sons of 
Raja Nahar Rao of Mundor who married a Mina woman and settled in the 
Kerar. They eat all kinds of flesh except that of a cow or a wild boar. In 
Marwar the Minas who live in the north-eastern districts are superior to those 
in the southern districts of Godwar and Jalor wdio are known as Dhedia Minas 
and who, although they are Hindus, eat the flesh of cows. The two classes 
have each numerous sub-divisions and do not intermarry. 

The Minas have a large number of exogamous clans some of which are : — 

Osara, Susawat, Jeb, Singol, Dulot, Nai, Pandlot, Dingal, Balot, Sira, 
Jarwal, Bagri, Parehar^ etc., etc. 

They worship Sakti, Jiwan Mata, Devi, and Bhairon. Like Gujars, 
they perform sraddh on the Diwali festival. Marriage is usually adult. 
Brahmans (Gurras) attend the marriage ceremonies. The usual Hindu form 
is observed. Natra is permitted with the younger brother of the deceased 
husband or with any other man so long as he does not belong to the same clan 
as the woman. Divorce is obtainable. 

251. Nai . — The Nai is the barber of the country and, when a Musalman, 
is called Hajjam: but his occupation is not confined to shaving and he plays an 
important part in many social matters. He is the bearer of messages from one 
village to another; he is generally the agency through which betrothals are 
brought about among the lower classes ; and at marriage feasts he plays, 
next to the Brahman, the most important part. His presence is considered 
lucky and there is a saying “ Traveller consider it a lucky omen if 
you meet a barber with a mirror in his hand.” In the country he is 
usually the leech and his wife the village midwife. He has a reputation 
for being very cunning “ the Nai among men, the crow among birds, 
and the frog among animals who live in the water, are the most astute.” 
There are said to be two main endogamous divisions (f) Jangra, {ii) Purbia. 
Nearly all the Nais belong to the first division which is sub-divided into many 
exogamous groups some of which are : — Ameria, Dharwal, Bhatti, Chohan, 
Chandela, Jailwar, Punwar, Rathore, Solanki, etc-, etc. As a caste they 
appear to hold a higher position in Rajputana than in the Punjab and other 
parts of India. The low castes have their own Nais. Nais worship Sakti, 
Mataji and Hanuman. They also reverence Ramdeoji and Sen-Bhagat a 
saint of their own caste. Natra is permitted. The widow may marry her 
deceased husband’s younger brother but is not obliged to do so. Divorce is 
obtained. 

252. Rajputs . — The Rajputs form the fighting, landowning, and ruling caste 
of the province, and are believed to be the modern representatives of the Kshatriyas 
of ancient tradition. Tod traces their descent from the Indo-Scythian races 
but the results of the very elaborate and complete anthropometrical measure- 
ments recently carried out under the instructions of the Census Commissioner 
show this theory to be inaccurate and that whatever their descent may be, it 
is not Scythian. Apparently they are among the purest representatives of the 
Indo- Aryan type. A full account of the romantic and splendid histories of 
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their chief clans, a list of which will be found in subsidiary Table VI affixed 
to this chapter, is given in Tod’s Eajasthan and the following remarks are 
confined to a brief description of their strength and distribution in Rajputana, 
their chief characteristics, and social customs. The most numerous of the clans 
is the Rathore which predominates throughout the Western Division and in 
the Kishangarh State of the Eastern Division. The number returned as belong- 
ing to this clan is 122,160. Next in point of numbers comes the Xachwaha 
clan which is very strong in Jaipur and strong in Alwar; the total of this 
clan according to the census Schedules is 100,186. The Sisodia clan to which 
the ruling chiefs of Mewar, Banswara, Partabgarh and Dungarpur belong is 
most powerful in the Southern Division. It has been returned by 51,366 
persons. The Chohan clan, which counts Pirthi Raj among its many famous 
chiefs, is now most influential in Bundi and Kotah where the Kara sub-division 
has long been dominant, and in Sirohi which is ruled over by a member of the 
Deora sept. The chieftains of Nimranain Alwar and Kusalgarh in Banswara 
are also Chohans : the former claims to be a descendant of Pirthi Raj. The 
Chief ofKarauIi belongs to the Jadon branch, and the chief of Jaisalmer to the 
Bhatti branch of the Chandrabansi or Lunar Race. The clans of Pramaras or 
Punwars the Parihars and the Solankis, all of high descent and historic celebrity^ 
have lost most of their ancient dominions and have dwindled in number. 
The Rajputs are fine brave men and retain the feudal instinct strongly 
developed. Pride of blood is their chief characteristic and they are 
most punctilious on all points of etiquette. The tradition of common 
ancestry permits a poor Rajput yeoman to consider himself as well born 
as any powerful landowner of his clan, and superior to any high official of the 
professional classes. No race in India can boast of finer feats of arms or brighter 
deeds of chivalry, but they are inclined to live too much on their past 
traditions. They consider any occupation other than that of arms or govern- 
ment derogatory to their dignity and, consequently, during the long period 
of peace which has followed on the overthrow of the Mahrattas and the establish- 
ment of the British power, they have been content to stay idle at home instead 
of taking up any of the other professions in which they might have come to the 
front. Those who are not Zamindars have therefore rather dropped behind in 
the modern struggle for existence. As cultivators they are lazy and indiffer- 
ent, and they prefer pastoral to agricultural pursuits. Looking upon all manual 
labour as humiliating none but the poorest class of Rajput will himself follow 
the plough. 

The entire tribe forms one large endcgamous group with no minor 
endogamous circles inside it. Within the limits of Eajputana at any 
rate, Rajputs form a vast body of kindred and any Rajput can marry any 
Rajput woman who does not belong to his own clan. Hypergamy to a limited 
extent runs through the whole community and seems as a rule to be associated 
with the idea of present or past sovereignty or dominion over land — thus a 
Ruling chief though he will take wives will not give his daughter to any one 
below a certain princely rank; and, following the same principle, a large land 
owner, being a chief in a minor way, will not give his daughter to a landless 


man. 
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A poor man, therefore, unless he manages to improve hiswordly prospects, 
has little chance of making a good marriage. Marriage used to be infant but 
now, thanks to the successful efforts of the Walterkrit Rajputra Hitkarni Sabha, 
it is usually postponed until the bridegroom is 18 and the bride 14 years of age. 
Where infant marriage has taken place the bride remains with her parents 
until she has arrived at maturity. The following is an account of the 
marriage ceremonies observed by the Rajputs : — 


The betrothal is contracted generally by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom through a Charan or Bhat. When it has been verbally agreed 
to, the father of the girl sends to the bridegroom a tiha consisting of clothes, 
cocoanuts and, in the case of wealthy persons, of gifts of money, horses, and 
even sometimes an elephant. In olden days the money spent on the tika was 
often very large but this practice has, through the operation of the rules of 
the Sabha already mentioned, to a great extent been abolished and the 
expenses connected with the tika are regulated by the income of the girl’s 
father. On the arrival of the tika party the father of the bridegroom collects 
his friends and relatives and distributes to all present opium and raw sugar. 
The Brahman, usually the purohit or family priest of the bride’s house who 
accompanies the party bringing the tika, then marks the tilak on the forehead 
of the bridegroom and places the gifts in his hands. The father of the bride- 
groom entertains the party, gives them gifts and sends them back. 

After the time and date of the marriage ceremonies have been settled 
they are written down by the Joishi on a piece of paper called the laga7i and 
this paper is sent to the father of the bridegroom. A few days before the 
marriage the ceremony of applying oil to the bridegroom tel charhana is 
performed. After this the collecting of the rieota or wedding presents from 
relatives and retainers takes place. Next comes the ceremony of forming 
the marriage procession. On the day fixed for the marriage, if the distance 
between the villages is not too great, the bridegroom richly dressed sets out 
on horseback (an elephant or camel are sometimes used) accompanied by his 
friends and relatives and proceeded by musicians and dancing girls. The 
party is met at a short distance from the bride’s village by the members of the 
bride’s family and escorted to the halting place where it is arranged they will 
stay during their visit. After the arrival of the barat at the bride’s village 
the ceremony of tel charhana is performed on the bride by one of her female 
relatives who must not, however, be a widow. A little before the auspicious 
hour fixed for the wedding, the bride’s relatives go to the halting-place and 
conduct the bridegroom to the door of the bride’s house where the bridegroom 
strikes or touches the welcoming decoration of the toran with his hand or 
sword, or with a garlanded twig of a kaner tree, as the case may be. He 
then goes into the house and sits in front of the Kul-devi where the bride 
joins him and seats herself on his right-hand side. The Brahman, after 
reciting certain mantras, gives some water to the bride’s father who pours it 
into the bridegroom’s palm which act constitutes the Kanya-dan the givin" 
of the bride as a gift to the husband. The Brahman then takes the bride’s 
hand and gives it to the bridegroom telling him to clasp it. The girl’s hand 
is placed under the bridegroom’s hand and the two hands are tied together 


Kanya-dan. 


Hath-Ieva or Pani Pida 
nam. 
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Gath Jora 


rUeiM, 


Hathlevi Chutiina. 

\ ak-I>an. 

I’hala Dun. 

Vurii, 

Saptii-padi. 


with a piece o£ thread usually of red and yellow colour. After 
worshipping' the Kul-devi the couple come hand-in-hand to the chouri 
where the hom (sacred fire) is burning and sit down, the bride on the right 
of the bridegroom, with their faces turned towards the East. 

After a little they get up and circumambulate four times round the sacred 
fire. This movement is called phera. For the first three pheras the bride 
goes first, in the fourth phera the bridegroom takes the lead : their hands remain 
clasped during the pheras. On resuming their seats the bridegroom sits on the 
right of the bride. After the hom has been worshipped their hands are untied. 
This is known as Hathleva chutana. The bride is then presented by her parents, 
relatives, and friends with jewels, clothes and other presents. After this the 
father of the bride says to the bridegroom “I give my daughter in marriage to 
you.” Fruits, cocoanuts, etc., are then presented to the bridegroom, who ac- 
knowledges the girl as his wife. He then directs his wife to take seven steps 
to the North. With this rite, known as Sapta-padi, the marriage ceremony 
ends. The bridegroom goes back to the halting place and the bride follows 
him in a palanquin but after a short time returns to her father’s house. The 
bridegroom’s party is then feasted. On the next day tyag is distributed to the 
Charans and Bhats. It is paid by the father of the bridegroom. After staying 
the appointed number of days the bridegroom’s party departs — the bride accom- 
panying her husband. If the bride is under age she returns after a few days 
and stays with her parents until she has arrived at maturity when she goes and 
lives with her husband. Unlike some Hindu castes a Rajput can visit his son- 
in-law’s village and accept his hospitality. Rajputs are of the Hindu faith and 
pay especial reverence to Mataji. Brahmans are employed for all religious and 
ceremonial purposes. The dead are burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Ganges. Sraddh is performed for dead ancestors. The social ceremony of mosar 
is performed on the twelth day after death (if the date is not an unpropitious 
one) when a feast is given to all relatives and friends who in return present 
turbans to the eldest sou. A’eota is also realised on this occasion. In the 
Bundi State mosar is usually held on the thirteenth day after death. 

253. Sirvi . — The Sirvis are found mostly in Marwar and Mewar and are 
excellent cultivators. Regarding their origin Sir John Malcolm writes “ they 
are stated to be the descendants of 24 Rajputs who alone survived their prince, 
Anand Rao Raja of Kholapur when the fortress of that name was taken by 
stratagem, about six hundred years ago. These Rajputs were so ashamed at 
having survived their prince that they threw aside their swords and shields and 
dropped the name of Rajput forever taking in its stead that of Sirvi, a derivative 
of the Rangri word ‘Sir’ cultivation, thereby intimating that they would thence- 
forward devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil, and to this day the 
Sirvis are famed as the best cultivators in Central India. Their skill in ascer- 
taining whereto dig wells so as to come speedily to water is as extraordinary 
as it is well attested.” In Rajputana they are divided into two main endoga- 
nious divisions the Kharia and the Jenewa. The Kharia Sirvis derive their 
name from a place called Khari-Khabar on the Luni river where they first 
settled in Marwar. They claim descent from Rajputs and consider themselves 
superior to Jenewas. Their principal object of worship is Aiji whose dargah 
is at Bilara. Their womenfolk when grinding corn usually set aside the first 
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handful of grain as an offering to Aiji and keep it until a cart known as Aiji-ki 
behli, which is taken round to collect these religious offerings, arrives at the 
village. They eat flesh and drink wine and permit widow marriage. They usually 
bury their dead. They are divided into a number of exogamous groups many 
of which are named after the Rajput clans: some of these groups are: — 

Solanki, Parihar, Rathore, Panwar, Gelot, Chohan, Deora, MuUa, Ham- 
bhar, Kag, Choyal, Sangpura, etc. 

The Jenewa Sirvis are said to be descended from Bije Pal a disciple of 
Goram Rishi of Mount Abu. Bije Pal on his return from a pilgrimage mar- 
ried a Paliwal Brahman girl and by her had a son named Jenoje whose descen- 
dants became known as Jenewas. Their first home was Jenapur in Sirohi. 
The Jenewas abstain from meat and liquor and live chiefly on milk. They 
permit widow re-marriage. They have also a number of exogamous groups 
some of which are, Loya, Talotiya, Molar, Jajal, Aira, Kalatiya, Sayar, Bijwa, 
Hiran, Bunt, Khar, etc. They worship the usual Hindu gods and burn their 
dead. 

254. Sunar . — The Sunar, or Zargar, or Soni is the gold and silversmith 
of the country. He is also often a money-lender taking jewels in pawn and 
advancing money on them. Most of them claim to be twice-born and some 
wear the sacred thread but their claim is not generally recognised and they 
have been classed among the higher order of Sudras. Their origin is obscure 
and they appear to be of mixed descent. 

In Rajputana they are divided into two large endogaraous sections (i) 
the Tijar, called in Marwar Bamania-Sunors, (m) Mer-Sunars. 

The Tijara or Bamania Sunars seem to be descended from Brahmans and 
Rajputs who sometime or other adopted the profession of goldsmith. They 
are mostly Vaishnavas and burn their dead. They follow the usual Hindu 
forms of marriage and Brahmans officiate. Both infant and adult marriage are 
practised. Naira is permitted. The widow is not obliged to marry her deceas- 
ed husband’s younger brother. Divorce is obtainable. They have a large 
number of exogamous sections, many of which are territorial sections. The 
following are some of them: — Ameria, Mundore, Badraer, Jalore, Bucha, 
Chapparwal, Kala, Katta, Khator, Gelot, Chohan, Pramar, Jasmatia, Kara, 
Ratanpura, Ranuwal, etc. 

The Mer-Sunars say that their ancestor Siksu was created by their 
Kul-devi Bageshuri to destroy the demon Kankasur. They profess Saktism 
but many are said to be followers of Aiji and to bury their dead. Some of 
their exogamous sections are : — Adania, Agruya, Asit, Bathra, Benhwal, Bhun, 
Danwar, Dhupar, Dehwal, Gadhoja, Jowra, Jalu, Kandel, Lawat, Ludar, 
Musun, Rora. Their marrige customs are similar to those of the Tijara Sunar.s. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-IA. 

Caste, Teibe and Race by social Precedence and Religion. 

{Hindu, Jain^ikh, Arya and Anim istic.) 


Caste, Tribe or Race 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Pei 

Hindu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Group I 

1,012,396 




Brahman 

522,487 

489,909 

12-51 

Group II 

714,240 

393,587 

320,653 

8 82 

Rajput 

585,784 

326,687 

259,097 

7-24 

Kbatri 

8.820 

4,5S4 

4,236 

•10 

Charan 

34,175 

17,611 

16,864 

•43 

• Bhat 

34.-190 

17,603 

16,881 

•42 

Kavasth 

27,771 

14,699 

13.C72 

•35 

Soiidhia 

22,138 

11,946 

10,192 

•27 

Eoia 

7G2 

451 

311 

01 

Group III 

754,317 

390,565 

363,752 

5-42 

Dhiisar 

1,533 

788 

745 

•02 

Oswal 

209,188 

101,943 

107.245 

•06 

Agarwal 

223,209 

116.8.;9 

106.370 

2-62 

Khandelwal 

75,416 

41.392 

34.024 

•84 

Mahesri 

85,916 

47,108 

38,838 

1-06 

Palli'val 

4,701 

32,617 

2,521 

2,180 

•03 

Porwai 

16,693 

16,024 

•05 

Sriniai 

2,9.76 

1.643 

1,313 

•01 

Bhatia 

622 

372 

250 

•01 

Eastogi 

282 

158 

124 

•00 

Bijaliargi 

10,614 

5,615 

4.999 

•13 

Hurnar 

8,760 

4,298 

4.462 

•02 

Bagarwal 

2,714 

1,373 

1.341 

•uo 

Jaiswal 

2,315 

1,333 

1,022 

•GO 

Saraogi 

53.167 

28,144 

25,023 i 

•00 

Dhundia ... 

1,4G8 

524 

944 


Maliawar 

895 

410 

485 

•01 

Mathuria 

1,250 

673 

677 

•02 

Mawar 

10,301 

5,475 

4,826 

•13 

Narsingpura ... 

7,270 

3,664 

3,612 

•00 

Nagda 

4,419 

2,263 

2,166 

•00 

Nima 

5,177 

2,620 

2,557 

•02 

Chitora 

2,139 

1,077 

1,062 

•01 

f Minor Castes ... 

7,312 

3,749 

3,663 

•08 

Group IV ... £ 

!,702,024 

}437j5o5 1 

1,265,369 

33 19 

Jat 

845,751 

459,522 

386,229 

10-44 

Maratha 

533 

308 

225 

•02 

Bishnoi 

49,302 

22.387 

26,915 

•61 

Gujar 

462,016 

250,761 

211.255 

5-71 

Sirvi 

31,4.50 

16,292 

15,158 

•39 

Patel 

66,750 

36,0d9 

30,681 

•82 

Arain 

1/2 

81 

91 

•00 

Sonar 

6S.S.5S 

36,04 - 

32.8’S 

•86 

Ahir 

159,..3J, 

84,774 

74.0;i0 

1-97 

Mali 

313,281 

162.362 

150.919 

.1-87 

Mina 

477,128 

251, l45 

225,-1S3 

5 70 

Ghosi 

715 

425 

2,'f 

01 

Anjna 

1.782 

918 

864 

•02 

Kunbi 

17 832 

8.S8S 

8,044 

*22 

Khati 

151,770 

78,254 

73..516 

1-87 

Sutar 

7,916 

4,088 

3 s58 

•08 

Barhai 

4.827 

2,519 

2.30S 

•06 

Taraboli 

6,659 

3,493 

3,1 ;.i 

•08 

Silawat 

2,252 

1,128 

l.lc-l, 

03 

Sompura 

1 059 

787 

872 

•02 

Dangi. 

30,578 

16,535 

15,01.) 

•38 

JMinor Castes ... 

2,229 

1,276 

o 3 

•03 


Percentage of Group on total Population of 


ain. 

1 

Sikh. 

Arya. 

Animis 

tic. 

- All lie 
ligionb 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

... 

•39 

13-29 

... 

10-41 

•12 

S07 

37-18 

... 

7 35 



7-12 


6-02 

■12 

1-66 

6-96 


0-9 


... 

2 U6 

• . . 

•35 

..a 

... 


... 

•36 


•10 

2104 

... 

•23 

... 

... 


• •• 

•23 

... 

1-21 


... 

•01 

33 

•04 

9 18 

... 

7-76 

♦ * • 

... 

2-37 


•02 

•64 

... 

1-27 

... 

215 

i-28 

... 

1-43 


2-30 

•08 


1-43 

... 

■78 

•08 

... 

•79 


•88 

•70 



... 

•05 

•44 

... 

... 


•34 

•69 



• •• 

■03 



... 


•00 

.* 


•47 


•00 

•02 


1-42 


•11 

•26 


... 


•09 

•68 


... 


•03 

•69 


... 


•02 

•43 


... 


•55 

•43 

... 

... 


■02 

• « 




•01 

.. 


... 


•01 

.. 

... 

... 


•11 

•06 

... 

• •• 

... 

•07 

27 


... 


•05 

08 

... 

... 

... 

•05 

30 

... 

. >• 


•02 

26 

•04 

... 

... 

•07 


70 00 

■32 

4 45 

27-80 


71-37 



8-70 


... 



■01 


... 



■51 


• •• 



475 


... 



■32 


... 

... 


•68 


... 

... 


■00 


... 

■32 


■71 


... 



1-64 




... 

3-22 


... 


4-45 

4-91 


... 



•01 


... 



•02 


... 



•18 


8 62 



1-56 


... 



■08 





•05 


... 



■07 


... 



•02 

• 


... 


•2 


... 



•03 


Eemakks. 


11 

BRAHHANS 

PANCHGAUR. 


Main 

Divisions., 


Main 

SuTb-di visions, 


f(7,\ SaraswAt. Kashmiri. 

, Kanyakubja (1) Sarvaria. 

(2) Bengali. 


■\ Gaur. 


(1) Sanadhya or 
Sanawar Gujar 
Gaur. 


(2) Chobey ; Khau- 
deiwal ; Pirohit 
or Pirnokh , 
Dadhich ; or 
Daima ; Chan 
rasia Sikherwal 


(3) Brahma Bhit , 
Byas ; Girnan , 


Sura j dh waj . — (The 
name of one of the 
sub-divisions <if 
Kayasthas. Thv 
members of thi? 
caste however, m 
Eajputanu claim 
and are considered 
to be Brahmaip 
and not Kayas- 
thas). 


(4) Jethi; Baragaon 
Bagra; Hariana, 


(d). Maithil. 


(e) Utkal. 


PANCH DRAVIDA. 


Main 

Divisions. 


(a). Maharastra. 


'({>}. Andra or 
Tailing. 


), Gurjar. 


Main 

Sub-divisions. 


(1) Nagar ; Parosh 
nora ; tFdambar; 
Palliwal , PO" 
khama or Pash- 
karna , Srimali. 


(2) Behra Nanwam 


(d). Dravida. 
(c). Kamatik, 


• Includes Barot. 


t Andra 32, Arora 251, Bagaria 244, Baidbargi 13, Bhakhliwal 41, Baraseni 16. 
Bhataira 164, Eisarkha 7, Deswal 3, Dangi 10, Gahoi 20, Khadaiyta 326. Kharwal 1. 


J Bhati not returned as Raj- Loda 23, Mahor 142, Mahta 41, Mairatwal 729, Marwari 20, Mod 1, Moraia 369, Mundra 23. 
puts 154, Jada 66. Gorkha 

20, Guar 51, Mirdha 360, Nandvania 65, Pachada 39, Parik 325, Pokhra 457, Kora 4, Salwal, 733, Saretwal 19, Somani 49. 
Purbya 529, Eangar 303 

Lok 1,026. Songi 88, Soni 132, Sonkhia 21, Tikkiwai 48, Tironnkhia 451, Bohra Hindu 1,118 Bohra Jain 23. 


Bania Unspecified 1,261. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE-I-A.— 

Caste, Tribe axd Race by Social Precedence and Religion, 

{Hindu, Jain, Sikh, Anja and Animistic.) 


Castb, Tribe or Race. 

Persons. 

JIales. 

Females. 

Percentage of Gkouf on tuial Pofulatio 

V OF 

P.EMARKs, 

Hindu. 

J.iin. 

Sikh. 

Arya. 

Aoiinis- 

tic. 

All 

Eeli- 

giuns. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I) 

10 

11 

Group V. , 

941, .377 

485,132 

456,245 

11 64 

•01 

•05 

2-3S 


9 68 


Jiiga 

2,108 

1,103 

1,005 

•03 





■02 


Jiisondllia 

25 

16 

9 

•(to 



... 


■00 


Nai aud Suar 

148,709 

77,848 

70,861 

1st 



•16 


1 53 


Bari 

3,991; 

1.90i 

2,032 

•05 



•16 


•04 


Rawat 

8,850 

4,573 

4,277 

•11 

*t# 






Darzi 

43,374 

21,697 

21,677 

*5]) 





■■15 


Chhippa and Ghapara 

39,193 

20,000 

19,133 

•48 





■40 


liangrez 

8 

0 

2 

•00 

... 


... 




Chitara 

313 

174 

1,39 

•00 





*01 


Bandhara 

2.517 

l,28o 

1,231 

•03 



... 


•03 


Kaiisora 

3,974 

2,i'4.5 

1,929 

•0.') 



... 


•01 


Bhurawa and Thatera 

5, .527 

2,923 

2,601 

•67 





'{){] 


Putwa 

2,797 

1.343 

1,4.54 

•03 



... 


■03 


liiibari 

9,S,037 

51,019 

47.618 

1-22 



... 


I'lH 


Kahar, Bhoi, Kir. and Kirar ... 

51.132 

20.471 

21,6,61 

•0.3 



... 


*53 


Kachlii 

50.833 

27,009 

23,824 

•63 


... 



‘52 


Kunibliar 

257.0,58 

134,311 

123.217 

318 


•05 



2 05 


Kumrawat 

148 

79 

69 

•( )(■) 



... 


*00 


Hazuri, and Vazir 

i.sno 

617 

683 

•02 





■oi 


Chakar 

155,029 

76,913 

78.716 

1-92 

•01 


2 06 

... 

1 O' t 


Gola 

6,507 

3,027 

2,880 

•08 




... 

■0( 


Shikligar 

2,117 

1,096 

1.021 

•03 



... 

... 

•02 


Karera 

1,147 

613 

53]) 

•01 





•01 


Gadiiria 

14.902 

7.671 

7,231 

•18 



... 


•If) 


Gadri 

36.842 

18.967 

57 S75 

•47 





'38 


f Minor Castes 

3,234 

l,7ul 

1,533 

•04 

... 

** 

... 

... 

*03 

Kalawat 135, 











Kagarelii 33, 











Kiinjra 78, 











Jan'sva 2,945, 











Kathak 3, 











Kan.archec 12. 

Group VI 

1,060,099 

545,193 

514,900 

8-86 


•44 

1 58 

0509 

10 90 


Eathi 

827 

405 

422 

•01 





■01 


Lodha 

44,714 

23,395 

21,319 

•55 

... 

... 

... 


*4.6 


Lakhera 

13,780 

7,350 

6,430 

•17 





•15 


Kliaradi 

481 

239 

242 

•00 





•00 


Kandara 

7,816 

3,924 

3,892 

•10 





•(i8 


Ghanchi 

4.998 

2.606 

2,392 

•06 




... 

*05 


Teli 

42,525 

22,034 

20,491 

•53 





■44 


Niaria 

16 

4 

12 

•00 




... 

•00 


Babar 

1,186 

566 

620 

•01 





■01 


Baid 

667 

340 

327 

•01 

• •• 



... 

•00 


Dhakar 

78,944 

40,406 

38,538 

•98 

... 



... 

■81 


Kharwar 

7,149 

3.403 

3.746 

.09 



1-58 


■C7 


Bharbhunja and Dhankuta ... 

6,694 

2.720 

2.974 

•07 


,,, 


... 

•06 


Ud 

7,377 

3,886 

3.491 

.09 


... 



•08 


Kalal 

37.662 

19.559 

18.093 

•46 





■39 


Lohar 

50,63U 

26,152 

24,478 

•62 

... 


... 


•52 


B.anjara 

15,681 

8.401 

7.280 

•19 





■16 


LabliaiiA 

1.161 

514 

647 

•02 





•1)1 


Manih.ir 

1,687 

878 

809 

•02 





■01 


Lohana 

1,464 

710 

754 

•02 





■02 



992 

507 

4r.5 

•01 





•01 


Belditr 

3.924 

2.036 

1.838 

•05 

... 




■04 


Kajgar 

3,100 

1.575 

1..591 

•04 


_ 



■ ),■; 


Rajkunibhai 

822 

403 

419 

•01 

... 




■61 



81 ;0 

400 

40i> 

•01 


... 



•00 


Sungah 

2,405 

1.296 

1 1.109 

•03 





•0:2 


Agn 

918 

47U 

448 

•01 





•01 


Ghasi.ir.a 

92 

75 

] - 

•00 





■0‘ ! 


Kachara 

623 

321 

.■!63 

•00 





•00 


^^ilgar 

58 

26 

32 

•00 





■00 


Jiigripatar 

3.297 

1,040 

2,257 

•04 





'03 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-l-A. — {Continued.) 

Caste, Teibe and Race by social Precedence and Rijlighon, 


{Hindu, Jain., Sikh, Arya and Animistic.^ 






Percentage of Gp.orp o.v toTal I 







Population of 




Caste, Tribe or Rack. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 





Aui' 

,111 re- 

Remarks. 





Hindu. 

Jain. 

Sikh. 

Arya. 

iiirtio 

igioas. 


1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

61 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Group VI. {Continued) ... 


*** 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Kamnigar... 

516 

311 

235 

•00 





•OO 


Dhunia 

1,010 

624 

486 

•01 

... 




•01 


Bhisti 

104 

36 

68 

•00 





•OO 


Chobdar ... 

1,903 

975 

928 

•02 

... 




•02 


Mallah 

1,334 

690 

644 

•02 

... 




•01 


Bhand 

2,314 

1,223 

1,091 

•03 





•03 


Bahrupia ... 

102 

59 

43 

•00 


... 



■OO 


Hijra ... 

lOo 

105 

... 

•00 

... 




‘OO 


Navak 

35,081 

18,390 

16,691 

•43 





■36 


Grassia 

12,2ii7 

6,411 

5.886 

•00 

... 



3-41 

•13 


Meo 

6 

... 

6 

•00 

... 




■OO 


Bhil 

339,786 

175,116 

164,670 

•11 

... 



91-68 

3-60 


Mer 

3,694 

1.867 

1,827 

■05 




•04 


Bauri 

30,289 

14.693 

15,596 

•38 


■44 


•no 

•32 


Kharol 

11,473 

5,832 

5.641 

•14 




•12 


Mirasi ... ... 

1,912 

1.023 

889 

•03 





•02 


Dhobi 

42,336 

21,771 

20,565 

•52 





•■13 


Mochi 

16,676 

8,663 

8,013 

•22 





•19 


Thakarla ... 

228 

124 

104 

•00 





•OO 


Koli 

103,060 

53,029 

50,0.31 

1-27 





1-06 


Julaha 

293 

158 

135 

•00 





•OO 


Salvi 


1,899 

1.022 

•04 

... 




•03 


Khatik 

53,308 

27,583 

25,725 

•66 





•55 


Kapri 

6S3 

311 

372. 

•01 

... 




■01 


Dhola, Dlioli and Eana 

30,934 

15.642 

15.292 

•38 





•31 


Darhi and Dhadi 

3,202 

1,683 

1..5I9 

•04 





•Oi 


Dora 

1.940 

1,020 

920 

•03 





•03 


Moghia 

2,251 

1,212 

1,039 

•03 




... 

•02 


Beria 

332 

146 

i87 

•00 





•OO 


Bedia 

482 

260 

2--'2 

•01 





■00 


Gavvaria ... 

5,539 

2,845 

2.694 

•07 





•06 


Dlianka 

10.417 

4,890 

5..537 

•13 





•11 


« Minor Castes 

1,995 

1,062 

933 

•03 





•02 

‘•'Bbar 3, Dhan Badari 683. 
Damanii 274, Jaithi 55, 
Habura 174, Badi 407. 
BLawaiya 64, Khant 231, 
Agar hi, Jingar 6, Bhan- 











mati 28, -Jaiswar 1, 
Bahelia 55. 

Group VII ... 

1,332,900 

689,833 

643,017 

16-46 

... 

2'68 

... 

■41 

13-71 


A 

1,159,109 

691,1 56 

657,954 

14-33 

... 

•39 

... 

•05 

11-92 


Balai 

313,171 

163,708 

149,463 

3-88 





3-22 


Banibbi 

1,133 

y77 

556 

•01 





•01 


Eaigar 

84,296 

43.292 

41.004 

1-oY 





•87 


CUaiiiar and Bola 

704.403 

361,038 

340.365 

8-71 


•39 



7-24 


... 

195 

89 

106 

•OO 





■00 


(iurda 

389 

184 

205 

•00 




... 

•OO 


Jatia 

12,497 

6,365 

6.132 

•15 





•13 


Sargara 

13,862 

7,358 

6. .504 

•17 




•05 

-14 


Dabgar 

1,430 

719 

717 

•02 





•02 


Kaiiiar 

3.170 

1,750 

1.420 

•04 





-03 


Bargi 

538 

2ii0 

278 

01 





•01 


Dbed 

11.375 

6,075 

5,300 

•14 





-12 


Meliar and Mabar 

3,023 

1,609 

1,414 

•04 





-03 


-j- Minor castes 

9.021 

5,131 

4.-490 

■12 

... 


... 


•10 

■fGurr,'ih8,500, Eawa 71P 
Bharwar 92, Kuchband 

B 








i 


99, Bazigar 94, Koria 60. 

173,791 

88,728 

!S5,06'd 

213 

... 

2T9 


•36 

1-79 

Kamaria 62. 

Nat 

7.030 

3,697 

3.4.33 

•09 





•07 


Bansfor ... 

499 

244 

255 

•01 





■01 


Ghancha ... 

13,471 

6,705 

6.786 

•17 




•02 

■14 


Piawal 

6,231 

3.278 

2,953 

•03 





•06 


Bagaria ... 

1,089 

575 

514 

•01 




■15 

•01 


Kalbelia and Sapera ... 

2.831 

1,508 

1,323 

■03 




•01 

-03 


Dhanak 

21, .580 

10,979 

10.607 

•27 





-2'3 


Bagri 

7,636 

3,785 

3,851 

■09 





•07 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-I-A.— (ConU«?ief/.) 

Caste, Tbibe and Race by social Precedence and Religion. 

(^ffindu, Jahi, Sikh, Arya and Animistic.) 







1 Percentage of 

Group 

ON roTAU 








POPULATIUN OF 



Caste, tribe or Race. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu 

Jain. 

Sikh. 

Arya. 

Aiii- 

iiiistic. 

All 

n-li- 

gions. 

Remarks. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


il 

B. — (Continued) 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Aheri and Shikari 

... 

962 

497 

465 

■01 

... 

... 

... 




Khangar ... 


2,544 

1,276 

1,268 

•03 


... 


... 

■03 


Bhangi 

... 

76,430 

38,874 

37,556 

•94 


219 

... 


•79 


Saliaria 

... 

8,373 

4,056 

4,317 

•10 


... 

... 


•09 


Bidhakia ... 

... 

195 

106 

89 

•00 


... 





Satia 

... 

496 

257 

239 

•01 


... 

... 

... 

•01 


Thori ... 


14,765 

7,863 

6,902 

•18 


... 

... 


'15 


Sansi and Sansri 

... 

6,510 

3,410 

3,100 

•08 


... 

... 


•07 


Kanjar 

... 

2,592 

1,466 

1,126 

•03 


... 

... 

•09 



Sarbhangi... 

... 

152 

53 

99 

•00 



... 

... 



® Minor castes ... 


399 

199 

200 

•00 

• •• 

... 
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Pasi 6. 

Devotees, Sadhu, Priests 


269,105 

149,382 

119.72 3 

3 31 

•43 

•15 

1-58 


2-77 


Puri 


2S1 

145 

130 

•00 






) 

Saraswati ... 


143 

143 

... 

•00 

M 

... 

... 

... 

•00 

j- Higher orders. 

Naga and Dadupanthi 


8,972 

8,346 

626 

•11 

H 

... 

... 


•09 


Gusain ,m 


31,991 

17,126 

a4,805 

•40 



D42 

... 

•33 


Bairagi 


75,301 

43,252 

33.049 

•94 


... 

... 

... 

•78 


Swami, Sadhu, Sidh, etc. 


63,775 

34,280 

29,495 

•79 

•08 

'15 

•16 

... 

•66 

|.Are hold in respeet. 

Nath 


32,210 

17,241 

14,969 

•40 

... 

... 

... 


•33 

Jogi 


26,264 

14,071 

12,193 

•32 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•27 

1 

Jati 


1,064 

724 

340 

... 

•31 

... 

... 



1 

1 

J 

1 

Prohit 


574 

301 

273 

•01 

... 

... 

... 


•01 

Pujari 


277 

132 

145 

•00 

... 

... 

• •• 



Bhojak 


496 

235 

261 

•01 

•01 


... 


•01 

I Priests and temp's ser- 
vant'. 

I Pnesta of the Bliils. 

Savag 


4,980 

2,660 

2,320 

•06 

•03 

... 



•05 

Bhopa 


556 

302 

254 

•01 

... 

... 

... 


■01 

] 

Tarag 


1,458 

754 

704 

•02 


... 





Acharaj ... 


989 

462 

527 

-01 

... 

... 

... 



1 

Joshi 


2,073 

1.003 

1,070 

•03 


... 

... 


•02 

Dakoto 


15,551 

7,600 

7,951 

•19 


... 



•16 

J- Degradedi Brahmans. 

Garoda 


608 

317 

291 

•01 

... 

... 

... 



1 

1 

Garu 


431 

232 

199 

■00 

... 




■00 

i 

J 

Garura 


111 

56 

55 

■00 

... 

... 

... 


•00 


Christian ... 


2,840 

1,662 

1,178 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


•03 


Jew 

... 

5 

2 

3 

... 

... 


... 




Parsi 


339 

199 

140 

• •• 

... 






Brahmo; ... 

... 

124 

66 

58 


... 






Unspecified 


7,979 

4,547 

3,432 

•09 

•11 

13-29 

34-49 


•08 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-I-B. 

Caste, Teibe and Race by Social Peecedence and Religion. 

( Musalman.) 


Caste, Tribe oe Eape. 


Group I 

Saivad 

Shekli 

Mno'lial 

Futhan 


Persons. Males. 


35,08? 

24i,046 

10.770 

105,8‘J0 


Females. 

Percentage of Gp.orr 
ox total roPUL.AToN or 

1 


Musalman. 

All 

religions. 

4 


6 

I 

1 

1 

I 187,936 

42-69 

405 


18,178 

126,521 

5.435 

55,704 


1G,910 
11 5, .5-25 
5.33.5 
50,186 


Ee.marks. 


Group II 

Kh.iDza(la 

Kajpnt 

Met) 

Eiiiigar 

Jat 

Gujar 

Kiumkhnni 

Afghan 

Baloeh 

Sindiii 

Jhilt.ini 

JIakvuiii 

Momm 

Bohra 

Deswali 

Bhatti 

Bhat 

Sipalii 

Rath 

Cliobilar 

Chakar 

Arain 

Fakir 

Gandhi 

Khnja 

Miijawar 

Ostaiu 

Minor cast* 


341.988 

9.354 
34,445 
lOS 590 
2*':0 
158 
723 
21.204 
6,9.31 
095 
9,300 
69 
975 
319 
8.8* »4 
5,059 
07 
298 
1 2.203 
17.092 
781 
279 
342 
40,9.5o 
42 
237 
1,219 
32.5 
71 


179.849 

162,139 

1 

3699 

3-52 1 

4,690 

4.664 

101 

'v 1 

17,806 

16,639 

3-73 

•3li 1 

88,.576 

80,014 

18-23 

1 73 j 

175 

106 

■03 

•00 

63 

95 

•01 

■00 

3S2 

341 

-08 ; 

•01 

11,739 

9,525 

2-30 1 

■22 

3.535 

3,396 

•75 1 

■07 

387 

308 

•08 

•01 

4.930 

4.430 

l-ol 

•10 

24 

35 

■01 

•09 

564 

411 

•IL 

.01 

176 

143 

•03 

■01 

4.6S4 

4,120 

•95 

•09 

£,8U1 

2.843 

•61 

•06 

31 

36 

■01 

■on 

ISO 

liS 

•03 

•00 

C.o33 

5,730 

1-33 

•13 

9,579 

8,113 

l-'.il 

•18 

102 

379 

■OS 

■t)l 

151 

128 

•(.>3 

•Oo 

89 

53 

•02 

•00 

21.419 

19,537 

4-4 

■42 

27 

15 

•O'; 

•uu 

113 

124 

•03 

■00 

600 

619 

•13 

■01 

143 

182 

•01 

■no 

35 

36 

01 

•00 


•Intluiles Piiz da , At a!>, V;1 * 


Group III 

Son.ir 

Halwai 

B.'.ghi’an 

Bisati 

Tamboli 

Bharbhunja 

Di'’'zi 

Chhippa 

Eangrez 

Niaria 

Bhisti 

Ghosi 

Silawat 

Bhaml 

Kalawat 

Jagripatar 

Nagarchi 

Sangtarash 

Hammal 

Kai 

Jogi 

-)■ Minor caste 


50.160 S6.147 24,013 

273 108 165 

27 13 14 

64 30 34 

58i 393 188 

30 15 15 

2,192 1,219 973 

280 114 160 

3,924 2,036 l.bbd 

4,040 2,160 i,H80 

1,652 947 705 

18,096 9,258 8,838 

3.947 2,211 1,736 

2.2.54 1,151 1,103 

197 102 95 

151 70 81 

504 19 485 

1,159 633 526 

327 173 154 

305 147 , 158 


'I'lachd'.s M.i!’ at. Patwa, Shikli' 

gar, Tlialcia and lii'ra. 
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SUBSIDIARY Th.m.'E-m— [Continued). 


Caste, Tribe and Race by Social Precedence and Religion. 

[Musalman.) 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Group IV 


Bhoi 
Lohar 
Kharadi 
■"Kliati 
Lakhera 
Churigar 
ChuDgar 
JIanihar 
Chitara 
Bhatiara 
Kamnigar 
Od 

Beldar 
Darugar 
Nilgar 
Julaha 
Lodha 
Kandara 
Kumbhar 
Dliimia 
Kiinjra 
Kalal 
Teli 
Eabari 
Gaddi 
Kasai 
Banjara 
Dabgar 
Chadwa 
Kliatik 
t llinor castes 


Group V 

Moclii 
Dhobi 
Mirasi 
J Chamar 
Dom 
Dhadi 
Nay.ik 
Dholi 
Eana 
Bazigar 
Nat 
Bliangi 

§ Minor cartes 
Unspecified 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

PeRCEXTAOE of TtROL'P 
4 X TOTAL POPULATION OF 

I'KMMiKi. 




Musalman. 

AH 

relig‘iun'<. 


o 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

104,456 

54,562 

49.894 

11-30 

107 


28 

9 

19 

•no 

•00 


6,972 

3.677 

3,295 

•75 

•07 


987 

452 

535 

•11 

•01 


267 

153 

111 

•03 

•00 

® Inlctiili's Siita! 2 

2,4ai 

1,279 

1,121 

-25 

• ii 2 


1,257 

661 

596 

•23 

•01 


827 

401 

426 

•f)8 

•01 


4,022 

2,414 

2,208 

■50 

•05 


20U 

no 

•02 

•00 


1,224 

625 

599 

•13 

•01 


87 

44 

43 

■01 

•00 


100 

45 

55 

•00 

•uo 


145 

58 

87 

•02 

■Of 


847 

419 

42S 

•69 

•61 


5,270 

2.780 

2 490 

-.56 

'(>D 


6,791 

8,539 

3,252 

•73 

•07 


229 

114 

115 

•02 

■00 


1,2.52 

655 

597 

■13 

•01 


6,962 

3,717 

3.246 

To 

■07 


9.849 

4,988 

4,861 

1-06 

•10 


3,347 

1,734 

1,613 

•36 

■04 


1.360 

697 

663 

•14 

•01 


19,366 

10,397 

8,969 

209 

•20 


462 

165 

297 

05 

•01 


2, <7^21 

i.470 

1.451 

-.32 

•03 


20.292 

10,598 

9,694 

2- 19 

•21 


l.,824 

679 

645 

■14 

■01 


118 

62 

56 

•01 

■OO 


1,460 

799 

661 

•16 

•02 


2,689 

1.44.3 

1.246 

■29 

■I .3 

■j ihi'Uides Hei.r, .Jadii, .J.iga, Kalainlar 
Kuliiaigar. Kanseia, Katliiara, Nazi, 
Farrasli. Gadana. Gatrara and Darin. 

791 

378 

413 

•08 

■01 

32.863 

16,865 

15,998 

3 55 

•34 


1.476 

747 

729 

•16 

■01 


6.590 

2,835 

2,755 

.60 

•06 


12.510 

6.581 

5,929 

1-35 

•13 


52 

14 

38 

•00 

• -OO 

J Inclndes C"!a and li ilai. 

4.277 

2.107 

2,170 

■46 

•04 


2.052 

1,129 

923 

•22 

■02 


2.202 

1.130 

1.162 

■25 

•02 


470 

252 

227 

■05 

•01 


2,6.55 

1,226 

1,329 

•28 

•03 


235 

154 

81 

•03 

•00 


513 

269 

244 

•06 

■01 


693 

351 

342 

•07 

•01 


139 

TO 

69 

■02 

■00 

§ M.'l.k, .Mina, 

li-mii. (juwarii 

1,395 

725 

670 

•15 

■01 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Yaiuation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1891. 


Caste, XiiiiiE i 

K Race. 

Religion. 

Persons. 

of Vatiti- 
tion 

Inc tease 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-). 

Net Vaiia- 
tiun 

Increase 
(+) M 
Decrease 
(-)- 

1901. 

1891. 

I 


2 

3 

4 


5 


6 

Acliaraj 


Hindu 

P89 

1,221 


19- 


232 

Afghan 


.Miisaliiian 

6,931 






^'Agaiia 

... ... 

Hindu 

9.3-i 

7,878 

— 

88-18 

— 

6,946 

Ag'aria Kharwar 

... 

Do. 

7,139 

2,626 

+ 

171-96 

+ 

4,514 

Do. 


Musalman 

... 

22 





Ahir 


Hindu 

159,434 

156,464 

+ 

18-9 

+ 

2,970 

Aiijna 

... 

Do. 

1,782 

1,034 

+ 

72-34 

+ 

748 

Arab ... 

... 

llusalnian 

13 

13 




... 

Arain 


Hindu 

172 

143 

+ 

20-28 

+ 

29 

Babar 

••• ... 

Do. 

1,186 

1,318 


10-02 


132 

Badi 

• . ■ • . • 

Do. 

407 

21 

4-1,7.52-38 


386 

fBagri 

... 

Do. 

8,725 

11,353 

— 

23-14 


2,628 

Balirupia 

... 

Do. 

102 

29 

+ 

251 72 

+ 

73 

Do. 

• •• 

JIusalraan 

... 

300 


... 



Baid 

... ... 

Hindu 

667 

... 





Bairagi 

... 

Do. 

76,301 

151,683 

— 

56-28 

— 

75,382 

Balai 

... • • • 

Do. 

313,171 

282,491 

+ 

10-86 

-J- 

30,680 

Do. 


Musalman 

3 

... 





Baldia (Labhana) 

... ... 

Hindu 

1.161 

4,746 

— 

75-53 



3,585 

Baloch 

... 

Musalman 

695 

1,142 

— 

39‘14 

— 

447 

Barabhi 

... 

Hindu ... 

1,133 

207,152 


99-45 


206.019 

Bandhara 

... 

Do. 

2,517 

6.34 

"T 

2-97 

1 

1.8^3 

Banin (Mahajan) 

... 

Do. 

411,,311 

468,086 


12-13 


56,775 

JDo. 

... 

Jain 

287,414 

347,391 

— 

17 26 

— 

59,977 

^Banjara 


Hindu 

17,145 

20,041 


14-45 


2.896 

Bankar (or Julaba) 

... 

Do. 

293 

6.325 

— 

95'36 

— 

6.032 

Dn. 

... 

Musalman 

6,701 

5,083 

+ 

3.3-00 

+ 

1 ,708 

|Bansfor 

... 

Hindu ... 

13,912 

4,932 

+ 

182-07 


8,980 

Bargi 

... • . • 

Do. 

538 

562 


4-27 

_ 

24 

Barhai 

... •«. 

Do. 

4.827 

1,396 

» 

T 

24.5-77 

+ 

3,431 

H Bari 

... ... 

Do. 

12,845 

12,234 

1 

n* 

4-99 

+ 

611 

Bazigar 

... 

Do. 

94 

2,469 


96-19 


2,375 

Do. 

... ... 

IMusalman 

235 

237 

. 

•84 

_ 

2 

Bband 

... 

Hindu 

2,314 

2.324 

— 

•4 3 



10 

Do. 

... 

Musalman 

197 

170 

1 

“T 

15-88 

+ 

27 

Bbangi 

... 

Hindu 

76,385 

81,096 


5-80 


4,711 

Do. 

... ... 

JIusalraan 

693 

944 

_ 

26-58 



251 

Bhar 


Hindu 

3 

... 





Bbarawa 

... 

Do. 

1,806 

2!IS 

4- 

505-64 

» 

“T 

1,508 

$BharbhuDja ... 

... 

Do. 

5,694 

4,886 

+ 

16-54 


808 

D.-, 

... ... 

Musalman 

2.193 

92 

-f2, 282-50 

+ 

2,100 

Bbat ( Rao Raj) 

... 

Hindu 

34,490 

63,925 

— 

46-04 

— 

29, -135 

Bhatiara 

... 

Musalman 

1,224 

1,128 

+ 

8-51 

■r 

96 

Bhawaiya 


Hindu 

64 

370 


478-12 


306 

ttBhil 


D»& Animistic 

339,786 

378,447 



10-06 

— 

38,661 

Bliisbti 

... 

Dm 

104 

97 

O- 

6-73 

+ 

7 

Do. 

... 

Jliisabnan 

18,096 

12,312 

+ 

46-98 

A- 

5,784 

JJBboi 

... 

Hiudu 

43,418 

67,036 


35-23 


23,618 

Do. 


Musalman 

28 






Bhopa 


Hindu 

556 

353 

+ 

57-cO 


203 

Bidbakia 

... 

Do. 

195 

328 


40-54 


133 

Bisati 

... 

Musalman 

581 

4,201 

— 

86-17 

— 

3,620 

Bisbnoi 


Hindu 

49,302 

57,064 



13-60 



7,762 

Bolira 


Do. 

1,118 

168 

+ 

555-47 

4- 

950 

Do. 


Musalman 

8,804 

8,078 

-f 

8-98 

+ 

726 

Bola 

... 

Hindu 

16,417 

5,430 

1 

T 

202-34 


10,987 

Brabinan 

... 

Do. 

1,012,304 

1,135,397 



1-083 



123,093 

g§Obakar(Gola )... 

... 

Do. 

156,879 

211,996 

— 

2-599 



55,117 

Chamar 

... 

Do. 

687,978 

758,142 

— 

9-25 


70,164 

Do. 


Musabiian 

37 

... 




, , , 

Gbaran 


Hindu 

34,463 

48,430 


28-84 


13,968 


Remarks. 

7 

Includes Agri. 


fincliides Bagaria Hindu and 
Animistic. 


JIncIudes Oswal. 
§Incluclos Lohana. 

liTncludes Ghancha. 

•[Includes Eawat. 


$Includes Dliankuta. 

^'Includes Barot. 

ff Includes Bliil Animistic. 

jjincludes Kahar, Kir, Mehar, 
Mallah. 


§§Includes Hazuri and Vazir. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.— {Continued.) 

Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1891. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


'Olihippa 
t Do. 

Ctiita 

Cliitara 

CliobJar 
Do. _ 
t Chimari 
Do. 

Cluin'gar 

Dabgar 

l>o. 

Dakote 

Damami 

Dangi 

Diinigar 

Darzi 

Do. 

Deswali 

Dbadi 

Do. 

Dhakar 
Dhanbadari 
^ Dhanak 
Dhobi 

Do. 

11 Dholi 
§ Do. 

3 Dhunia 

Do. 

Dluisar 

Dom 

Do. 

Fakir ... 

Gadaria 
Gandhi 
Garoda 

-ff Garnra (Gorra) 
Gaur 
Gawaria 
tt Do. 

Ghasiara 
If Ghosi 
Gorkha 
Gosain 

Grassia 

Gujar 

Do. 

Guruji (Sameji) 

jjil Hajjam (Nai)... 
Do. 

Halwai • ... 
Mammal 

Mela 

Hijra 

Do. 

Jada 

Jaga 

Do. 

Jaiswar 

Jasondhia 

§§ Jat 

Do. 

Jati 


Religion. 


Persoss. 


1901. 


1891. 


r’ercentage 
of Varia- 
tion 

Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 


Net Varia- 
tion 

Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-)• 


Eejiaeks. 


2 


' 

3 

4 


5 

Hindu 


39.2,59 

40, .359 


2'72 

-Musalinan 


13,234 

17,660 

— 

25-06 

Do 



1S7 


• •• 

Hindu 

... 

”313 

198 

+ 

68-09 

Do. 


1,903 

3,181 



40-17 

Miisalman 

... 

781 

... 



Hindu 

... 

• •• 

48 



Musalraan 


827 

1,422 

— 

41-84 

Do. 


1.2.57 

267 

4 - 

370 78 

Hindu 

... 

1,436 

411 

+ 

249-39 

Jlu'udiuan 

... 

118 

37 

4 " 

218-91 

Hindu 

... 

15,551 

13..549 

+ 

14-77 

Do. 


274 

... 



Do. 

• •• 

30,578 

684 

4-4,370-.18 

Musalman 

... 

8 17 

... 


... 

Hindu 


43,374 

61,138 

— 

15-lS 

JIusalraan 

... 

280 

22 

4-1,172-72 

Do. 

... 

6.659 

18.095 

— 

68 72 

Hindu 

... 

3,183 

1,217 

"h 

161-54 

Jlusulman 

... 

2,052 

431 

+ 

376-10 

Hindu 


78.04 4 

77,216 


2-24 

Do. 

... 

683 

... 



Do. 

»«. 

32,003 

65.72.3 

— 

51-31 

Do. 

... 

42,336 

38,527 


9-89 

Jlusalman 


5,590 

5,658 

- 

1-20 

Hindu 


30,989 

49,356 

— 

39-23 

Musalman 

... 

4 303 

7.984 



46-10 

Hindu 

... 

2,157 

1,105 


53-52 

Musalman 


9,849 

16,644 

... 

40-8-2 

Hindu 

... 

1,518 

1,422 

+ 

2 68 

Do. 

... 

1,940 

893 

4* 

117-24 

Musalman 

... 

4,277 

1,939 

4- 

120-57 

Do. 


40,956 

32.674 

+ 

25-34 

Hindu 

... 

14,903 

17,178 


13-24 

ilnsalman 

• *• 

42 

... 



Hindu 

... 

997 

17,664 

— 

94-35 

Do. 


542 

1,302 

_ 

58-37 

Do. 

... 

51 

... 



Do. 

... 

5,539 

1,764 

4- 

215-92 

JIusalman 

... 

1,320 

316 

4 - 

319 62 

Hindu 


92 




Jlnsalman 

• •• 

6,868 

6,299 

4 - 

"’9-05 

Hiiulu 

... 

20 

... 



D«. 

... 

31,982 

44,480 

— 

28-10 

Do. 


12,297 

12,128 

+ 

1-39 

Do. 

... 

462,014 

572,569 


19-31 

iUisalman 

... 

723 

486 

4 - 

48-76 

Jain 

... 

... 

2,353 



Hindu 

... 

118.708 

149,672 


•64 

Musalman 

... 

7,751 

2,261 

4 - 

242-81 

Do. 

... 

27 

• *. 



Do. 

... 

305 

... 


... 

Musalman 


95 




Hindu 

... 

105 

90 

+ 

’26-C6 

M usalman 

... 

75 

55 

+ 

36-30 

Do. 

... 

11 

... 


... 

Hindu 

• •• 

2,108 

1,210 

4 - 

74-21 

M us, liman 

... 

11 




Hindu 

... 

1 




Do. 

... 

25 

... 


... 

Do. 

... 

844,645 

1,054,200 


19-88 

Slusalman 

... 

158 

2,198 



92-81 

Jain 


1,064 

1,636 


53 75 - 




+ 

+ 


1,100 

4,42(J 

”’lI5 

1,278 

’"695 

990 

1,025 

81 

2,002 


-f 29,894 

— ’7,7G4 

[+ 258 

12.48.’. 
+ 1 966 

4 - 1,021 

+ 1,728 

3;k720 
,+ 3,809 

— 68 
18.367 

— 3,681 

iT* 75^ 

I— 6,795 
96 

+ 1,047 

+ 2,338 

+ 8,282 

— 2,276 

— I’eioGT 

— 7G0 

+ 3,775 

-h 1,010 

569 


-f 169 
— 110,5.5,5 
4- '237 


9G1 
-h 5,490 


15 

20 


898 


• 209,553 

• 2,040 

572 


* Includes Chapara, Rangrez and 
Nilgrir. 

f Includes Rangrez and Nilgar. 


t Chungar. 


f Includes Dlianka. 


II Includes Dhola, Rana, Naga- 
rclii, Darhi and Kathak. 

§ Includes Rana, Nagarchi, Darhi 
ami Gatrara. 

S Includes Kurera. 


' Includes Gurda' 
ft Includes Garu. 

%X Includes Banjara. 

f f Includes Gaddi. 


Includes Suar. 


SS Includes Mirdha. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.— {Continued). 

Vabiation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1891 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Religion. 



Percentage of 
Variation In- 
crease (+) 
Decrease ( — ). 


~ Kachara 
Do. 

Kaclihi 

Kaimkhani 

f Kalal 
Do. 

J Kalawat 
Do. 

Kalbi (Patel) 

[| Kamaria 
Do. 

Kamratvat 

Kanarchue 

Ktintlara 

Do. 

§ Kanjar 
Kansera 
Do. 

Kasai 

Kayasth 

Kliangar 

Khant 

Khanzada 

Do. 

Kliaradi 

Do. 

Kharol 

$ Khati 

Do. 

Khatik 

Do. 

Khatri 

Khawas (or Farasli) 

Kirar 

Koli 

ff Kumbhar 
Do. 

Kunjra 

Kunni (Kunbi) 
Lakbera 
Do. 

Larba 

Lodba 

Lobar 

Do. 

jMabawat 

llakrani 

Mali 

n !>'’■ 

Maratha 
Megbwal 
Meo (Mewati) 

Do. 

Mer 

Do. 

Mina 

Mir (Mirasi) 

Do. 

Mochi 

Do. 

Mogbal 


Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Jlusalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Do, 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 


Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman 

Do. 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Musalman 

Do. 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Hindu 

Jlusalman 

Hindu 

Mnsnlman ,, 
Hindu and Ani 
luistio 
Hindu 
Jlusalman 
Hindu 
Musalman 
Do. 


12,4?7 

2,073 


50,8.33 

21,204 

40,057 

1,360 

3,432 

151 

66,750 


2,265 

3,974 

63 

20.292 

27,636 

2,544 

231 

• •• 

9.354 

481 

987 

11,473 

159,539 

267 

63,308 

2,689 

8,326 

32 

9,495 

103,060 

257,703 

6,963 

3,347 

17,832 

13,780 

2,400 

"44,714 

50,630 

6,972 

40 

975 

313,275 

68 

533 

195 

6 

168,590 

3,694 

9 

477,128 ■ 
1,912 
12,510 
16,676 
1,476 
10,770 


1,949 

1,907 

52.116 

19,940 

40,482 

1,236 


3,928 

3,659 

211 

10,271 

26,914 

317 

32 

1,492 

7,915 

263 

691 

15,886 


207,840 — 


133 

63,793 

257 

9,826 

102 

7,415 

315,405 

297,285 
11,5.54 
735 
38,476 
11,436 
2,840 
6,640 
45, .524 
68,119 
6,076 
129 
225 

358,234 

52 

493 

982 

74 

145.184 

9,019 

366 

536,920 

3.393 

P,.542 

1.5,6.39 

612 

13,880 


+ 

18-52 

— 

2-46 

+ 

6-63 



1-05 

■f 

10-03 

+ 

49-15 


45-87 

+ 

18-31 


249-41 

— 

’" 21-11 

+ 

l,Ou7-96 

- 

42-34 

+• 

8-61 


77-14 

+ 

97-56 

+ 

2-68 

+ 

70-2-52 

+ 

621-87 

+ 

18-18 

a, 

+ 

82-88 

42-83 


27- 78 

— 

23-24 


98-49 


•90 

+ 

•90 

— 

15-26 

— 

68-62 

1 

n- 

27-53 

— 

10-70 



1 3-3-2 

— 

39-73 

■f 

355-37 

— 

5-365 

+ 

20-49 


15-49 

— 

1-77 

— 

25-67 

4- 

37-35 

— 

68-99 

» 

“T 

342-22 


12-55 

+ 

30-77 


8-11 


80-14 

— 

91-89 

+ 

16-12 


59-09 

— 

97-54 i 

— 

11-13 

— 

43-64 

“T 

31-10 


6-63 

14M7 


22-40 


Net Variation 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 

(-)• 


6 

+ 

9,689 

— 

1,452 

+ 

361 


1,283 

+ 

1,324 



425 

+ 

124 

+ 

1.131 

128 

+ 

10,329 

+ 

2,307 


"’ 2.092 

+ 

1,139 

1 



361 I * Includes M inihar. 


f Includes Sun gab. 


J Includes Jagripatar. 


!| Includes Kamar. 


§ Includes Past, 


S Includes Sutar. 
Includes|Sutar. 


tf Includes Kumrawat. 


Includ 20 Bagbban. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.— {Continued ) 
Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1891. 


Caste, Teibe ob Race. | Religion, 


« Moghia 

Motisar 

Multani 

t Naga 


Do. 

Do. 

Nath (Joginath) 
Nayak 
Niaria 
Do. 

^ Od. (Beldar) 

II Do. 

Parakh 

Pathan 

Patwa 

Do. 

§ Purbiya 
I Rabari 
Do. 

Raigar 

Do. 

Rajgar 

Rajput 

tt Do. 

Rath 

Rathi 

Rawa 

Rawal (Rai) 
Rohela 

++ Sadhu 
Saharia 
Do. 

Saiyad 

Salvi 

Sangtarash 

Do. 

Sansi 

Saraogi 

Sargara 

Do. 

Satia 

Savag 

Shekh 

Shikari 

Shikligar 

Do. 

^1f Silawat ■ 
Do. 

Sindlii 

Sipahi 

Sirvi 

Sonar 

Do. 

Sondhia 

Swami 

Tainboli 

Do. 

Tarag 


Do 

Musahnan 


Do 

Musalman 

Animistic 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman 


Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Hindu 


Musalman 

Do. 

Hindu 

Do. 


Animistic 

Musahnan 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Jain 

Hindu 

Animistic 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

\iusalman 

Do. 

Do. 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman 

Hindu 


Peesoss. 

Percentage of 
Variation In- 
crease (-}-) 
orDecrease ( — ) 

Net Variation 
Increase (-j-) 
or Decrease ( — ) 

Remakes. 

1 1901. 

1891. 




3 

4 


5 


6 

7 

32,583 

35,073 

_ 

7-09 


2,488 

® Includes Bauri and Bahelia. 

992 

830 

+ 

19 52 

+ 

162 


59 

... 


... 


... 


8,972 

16,016 

— 

43-98 

— 

7,044 

f Includes Dadcopanthi. 

7,045 

7,291 


3-37 



246 

X Includes Bhunmati. 

513 

70 

+ 

632-85 

+ 

443 


13 

• « * 


• •• 


... 


32,210 

49,267 

— 

35-08 

— 

17,057 


35,081 

10,160 

+ 

245-28 


24,9e1 


16 

793 


97-98 

— 

777 


1,652 

118 

+ 

1,300. 

+ 

1,534 


12,123 

22,380 



45-83 


10,257 

^ Includes Beldar and Eajkum- 







bhar. 

246 

216 

+ 

13-42 

+ 

29 

1) Includes Beldar. 

6 



• •• 


... 


105,890 

112,.342 

— 

5-74 

— 

6,452 


2,797 

4,899 

— 

42 90 

— 

2,102 


23 

21 

+ 

9-52 

+ 

2 


7,036 

11,186 

- -r 

37-09 


4,150 

§ Includes Gnlapurhiva, 

136,194 

211,808 


35-65 


75,614 

S Includes Hadri and Uhosi. 

462 

36 

+ 

1, 183-33 

+ 

426 


84,296 

77,6.52 

+ 

8- 56 

+ 

6,644 


*"3,166 



• •• 


... 


585,913 

748,868 

— 

21-76 

_ 

162,955 

Includes Bhati and Rangar. 

34,792 

36.532 


4-76 



1,740 

f f Includes Bhati and Rangar. 

17,692 

8,915 

+ 

99-32 

+ 

8,777 


827 

4,184 


80-23 

— 

3,357 


714 

• •• 


... 


... 


6,231 

2,115 

+ 

294-60 

+ 

4,116 


• •• 

152 




... 








Includes Atith, Fakir, Kabir- 

34,766 

64.415 

— 

46-f3 

— 

29,649 

punthi, Nanakshahi, Puri, 

8,366 

5,855 

+ 

42-88 

+ 

2,511 

Ranianandi, Sanyasi, and 

7 

• •• 


• •• 


... 

Saraswuti. 

35,088 

33,341 

+ 

5-22 

+ 

1,747 


2,921 

282 

+ 

935-81 

+ 

2,639 


8U0 

1,543 


48-15 


743 


327 

168 

+ 

94-04 

+ 

159 


4,568 

759 


501-84 

nr 

3,809 


52,874 

64,121 


2-30 


1,247 


13,6b7 

10,462 

+ 

30-63 

+ 

3,-205 


195 



• •• 




496 

42 

-4- 

1,080-95 

+ 

454 


4,867 

31,459 



84-43 


26..592 


242,046 

332,528 

— 

27-21 

— 

90,482 


606 

439 

-f 

37 35 

+ 

167 


2,117 

2,809 


24-63 


692 


71 

35 

+ 

102-85 

+ 

36 


3,911 

4,940 



20-83 

— 

1,029 

V*[ Includes Sompura. 

2,254 

5,337 

— 

58 14 

— 

3,083 


9,360 

46,359 

— 

79-80 


36,999 


12,263 

2,907 

+ 

321-81 


9..35d 


31,450 

55,757 


43-59 


24,307 


68,8.46 

81,940 

— 

15-96 

— 

13,084 


273 

55 

"1" 

414-72 

+ 

218 


22.138 

34.503 


35-83 


12.365 


29,170 

24,213 


20-47 

+ 

4,957 


6,659 

7,605 


12-43 


946 


30 

• •• 


• •• 




1,458 

2,107 


30 80 


649 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.— {Continued). 
Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 1891. 




PERSO.S’B. 

Percentage of 

Net Variation 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Religion. 



Variation 
rncreas(-p) Or 

lDC-rease(4-) 

Remarks. 





or 



1901. 

1891. 

Decrease ( — ). 

Deerease( — ). 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

Teli 

Hindu 

47,523 

65,279 


27-20 

— 17,756 

Includes Ghanchi. 

Do. 

Musalman. 

19,366 

9,130 

+ 

112-11 

+ 10,236 


Tliakaral ... ... 

Hindu 

228 

4,310 

— 

94-70 

— 4,082 


■ Thatera 

Do. ... 

3,721 

2,217 

+ 

67-83 

+ 1,604 


Do. 

Musalman. 

96 

91 

+ 

5-49 

+ J 


t Thori 

Hindu 

16,366 

15,333 

+ 

6-74 

+ 1,033 

t Includes Sansri. 

DnspeoifieJ 

Do. ... 

68,105 

319,348 

— 

78-67 

—251,243 


Do. 

Musalman. 

16,381 

11,112 

+ 

47-42 

+ 5,269 


Do. 

Jain 

1,243 

... 





Do. 

Animistic. 

929 

... 


• • 

... 


Arya 

... 

632 

... 





Jew 

... 

6 

15 

— 

66-06 

— 10 


Parsi 


339 

234 

+ 

44-87 

+ 105 


Sikh 

... 

2,054 

1,144 

+ 

79-54 

+ 910 


Brahmo 


124 

... 


... 



African 


• •• 



... 



American ... 


9 


— 

35-70 

— 5 


Armenian 


6 


+ 

50. 

+ 2 


Austrian ... ... 


2 

1 

+ 

100- 

+ 1 


Danish ... ... 

«•« 

1 

... 


• •• 



Dutch ... 


1 

... 


... 

• •• 


:j; Engiisli 


400 

506 

— 

20-95 

— 106 

J Includes Welsh. 

French ... 


50 

7 

I 

T 

618-28 

+ 43 


German 


4 

11 

— 

63-63 

— 7 


Greek 



2 

+ 

300- 

6 


Irish 

• •• 


121 

— 

52-07 

— 63 


Mauritian 



... 


... 

... 


^ Portuguese 

... 

83 

50 

+ 

•70 

"I' 35 

Includes Goanese. 

Russian 

... 

... 

3 


... 

... 


Scotch 


69 

99 

— 

43-48 

— 30 


Spaniard 

... 

1 

1 


... 



Swiss ... 


2 

1 

+ 

ICO- 

+ 1 


j| Christian Converts ... ... 

... 

1,271 

644 

+ 

97-83 

■h 627 

[\ In dudes Madrasi. 

§ Eurasian 

... 

522 

391 

T 

33-51 

4- 131 

§ Includes Anglo-Indian 

European Unspecified ... ... ... 

... 

274 

• •• 


• • • 

... 

and East-lnJian. 

Christian Unspecified ... ... 

... 

69 



• •• 

• •• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Civil Cosdition by age fob selected 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Ahir 

1 

Hindu .. 

Balai 

Do. 

Bambhi 

Do. 

Bauri 

Do. 

Bhangi 

Do. 

Do. 

llusalman ... 

Bhat 

Hindu 

Bhil 

Animistic ... 

Bishnoi 

Hindu 

Brahman 

Do. 

Chakar 

Do. 

Chamar 

Do. 

Charan 

Do. 

Chhippa 

Do. 

Deswali 

Musahnan ... 

Dhobi 

Hindu 

G rassia 

Animistic ... 

Gujar 

Hindu 

Jut 

Do. 

Do. 

Sikh 

Do. 

Musalman ... 

Kaimkhani 

Do. ... 

Kalbi or Patel Hindu ... 

Kayasth 

Do. 

Khati 

Do. 

Do. 

Sikh 

Do. 

Musalman ... 

Kumbhar 

Hindu 

Do. 

Musalman ... 

Mahajan 

Hindu 

Do. 

Jain 

Mali 

Hindu 

Meo 

Musajman ... 

Mina 

Hindu 

Moghia 

Do. 

Nai 

Do. 

Do. 

Musalman ... 

Kabari 

Hindu ... 

Rajput 

Do. 

Do. 

.Musalman 

Rath 

Shekh 

Sirvi 

Sonar 

Sondhia 

Do. 

Do. 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 



0-5. 

S. Males. 

Females. 

4 

5 

99-87 

99-62 

99-64 

97-66 

98-85 

95-37 

97-84 

95-65 

99-81 

99-68 

100- 

100- 

98-75 

97-59 

J 99*85 

97-69 

97-73 

96-89 

99-75 

99-67 

99-06 

03-80 

99-96 

99-91 

100- 

95-24 

99-47 

98-82 

100- 

100- 

, 99*61 

99-71 

98-98 

98-95 

99-72 

99 69 

98 09 

98-54 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

99-67 

98-44 

99-07 

87-04 

100- 

100 

100- 

99-58 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100 

99-57 

96-89 

lOO 

100- 

99-67 

99-53 

99-81 

98-82 

99-76 

96 32 

99 98 

99-98 

99-72 

99-13 

100- 

100 - 

99-69 

99-64 

100- 

100- 

99-16 

93-13 

99-86 

90-63 

100- 

99-22 

99-82 

90-59 

97-85 

99-88 

99-47 

100- 9 

99-31 9 
92-31 8 
99-78 9 
99-18 9 
( 


Castes. 


:arbied in 


69-72 82-28 


40 and Over 

Males. 

iFeinales. 

14 

15 

6-95 

-42 

5-20 

•70 

10-95 

... 

27-88 

... 

4-84 

-63 

7-69 

... 

12-50 

1-13 

5 50 

1-20 

6-14 

•01 

10-92 

•23 

11-03 

•54 

3-03 

•14 

8-04 

... 

8-78 

•47 

56-47 

•63 

1-21 

•62 

6-92 

•37 

8-49 

•60 

5-81 

1^47 

8-33 


5-35 

•90 

11-32 

... 

8-2 3 


7-22 

•13 

10-34 

... 

•68 

6-18 


12-06 

-.31 

12-88 

•49 

6-85 

•29 

4-11 

•48 

11-24 

•61 

G9-23 


4-53 

■4 ^ 

4-35 

•29 

11-04 

'I'M 

15-06 

• 4 :! 

8-12 

•47 

7-27 

1-45 

5-18 

1-67 

10-51 

... 

9-20 

•34 

80-18 

•15 





Caste, Tribe or Rack. 


1 


Ahir 

Hindu 


Balai 

do ... 


Bambhi 

do ... 

... 

Bauri 

do ... 

... 

Bhangi 

do ... 

... 

Do 

Musalman 

... 

Bhat 

Hindu 

... 

Bhil 

Animistic 

... 

Bishnoi 

Hindu 

... 

Brahman 

do ... 

... 

Chakar 

do ... 

... 

Chamar 

do ... 

... 

Charan 

da ... 

... 

Chhippa 

do ... 

... 

Deswali 

Musalinaa 


Dhobi 

Hindu... 

... 

Gragsia 

Animistic 


Gujar 

Hindu... 

... 

Jat 

do ... 

... 

Do 

Sikh ... 

... 

Do 

Musalman 

... 

Kaimkhani 

do ... 

a 

Kalbi or Patel 

Hindu 


Kayasth 

do 

... 

Khati 

CO 

... 

Do 

Sikh ... 


Do 

Musalman 

... 

Kumbhar 

Hin'U 

... 

Do 

Musalman 

... 

Mahajau 

Hindu 

aaa 

Do 

Jain 


Mali 

Hindu 

... 

Meo 

Musalman 

... 

Mina 

Hindu 

... 

Moghia 

do 

... 

Nai 

do 

... 

Do 

Musalman 


Rabari 

Hindu 

• t* 

Rajput 

do 

a.a 

Do 

Musalman 

• •a 

Rath 

do 

a*. 

Shekh 

do 

... 

Sirvi 

Hindu 


Sonar 

do 

• aa 

Sondhia 

do 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-IV. 

Proportion op Sexes in Selected Caste. 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males. 


1 

At all ages. 

0—5 

6—12 

12—15 

15—20 

20—40 

40 and aver. 


1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


866 

1,054 

1,075 

676 

833 

756 

826 

... 

931 

1,085 

837 

869 

815 

963 

1,004 

... 

880 

1,322 

877 

1,298 

860 

657 

860 

... 

1,108 

1,656 

2,438 

1,371 

727 

777 

1,100 

• .a 

97-5 

1,041 

904 

843 

908 

1,035 

1,003 

... 

550 

1,000 

I 500 

333 

600 

600 

333 

... 

886 

1,037 

780 

674 

545 

965 

1,274 

... 

945 

1,132 

935 

796 

836 

932 

1,119 


1,235 

2,992 

i 1,443 

2,151 

1,639 

817 

936 

... 

925 

1,078 

980 

965 

805 

869 

959 

• a. 

930 

1,194 

1,415 

1,067 

748 

761 

975 

... 

918 

998 

868 

805 

839 

978 

928 

•.a 

863 

955 

591 

500 

650 

1,100 

1,269 

... 

919 

1,060 j 

1,361 

518 

745 

916 

982 

... 

846 

2,600 ^ 

2,600 

1,000 

846 

1.400 

115 

. a. 

916 

1,325 

1,044 

544 

660 

1,224 

1,072 


943 

974 

912 

917 

639 

1,138 

905 


834 

1,494 

847 

619 

876 

614 

943 

... 

830 

1,276 

899 

970 

882 

643 

796 

... 

435 

673 

537 

640 

277 

376 

439 


1,396 

2,000 

2,100 

1,250 

1,375 

1,080 

1,333 

... 

845 

938 

807 

938 

793 

888 

781 


779 

537 

978 

1,217 

860 

502 

902 

... 

954 

1,167 

1,161 

642 

1,051 

473 

941 

... 

873 

879 

864 

881 

718 

842 

1,006 

... 

863 

1,142 

653 

625 

833 

1,217 

661 

... 

644 

1,75Q 

272 

1,000 

500 

5C0 

818 

... 

908 

1,063 

1,043 

783 

957 

839 

87o 

• a. 

869 

886 

836 

883 

633 

837 

1,113 

a«« 

931 

1,069 

872 

1,117 

931 

852 

962 

... 

979 

968 

938 

861 

974 

968 

1,076 


919 

1,024 

1,055 

863 

684 

914 

979 

• a. 

903 

998 

894 

754 

723 

970 

916 

.a a 

913 

1,044 

1,142 

723 

706 

802 

1,052 


893 

667 

550 

714 

500 

1,051 

1,692 

... 

896 

1,301 

1,046 

685 

876 

743 

903 

... 

977 

925 

1,000 

921 

1,097 

1,004 

926 

... 

918 

1,140 

1,120 

898 

711 

856 

990 

• aa 

794 

829 

726 

783 

756 

769 

885 


894 

957 

897 

855 

867 

832 

970 

... 

847 

902 

918 

837 

785 

828 

828 

■ a. 

908 

976 

892 

869 

932 

861 

930 

... 

933 

1,249 

1,378 

1,841 

760 

579 

869 


913 

1,075 

1,,S62 

1,209 

659 

775 

882 

... 

862 

965 

825 

676 

748 

870 

957 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distribution by Divisions and States of the principal castes numbering not less than 20,000 Members 



Ahie. 

Balai. 

Bambhi. 

Badri. 

Bhangi. 

Bhat. 

Divisions and States. 








Propor- 

tion. 


Propor- 

tion. 


Proper - 
tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Slumber. 

Propor- 

tion. 

dumber. 

Number. 

!{umber. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Eajputana 

159,434 

164 

313,174 

322 

1,133 

1 

30.291 

31 

77,123 

79 

31,262 

32 

■Western Division 

3,755 

14 

142,078 

548 

... 

... 

26,761 

103 

10,037 

39 

11,366 

44 

Bikaner 

775 

41 

131 

2 

..a 

... 

2,465 

42 

4,110 

53 

70 

7 

1,456 

14 

25 

2 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

2,980 

"is 

141,947 

733 

... 

... 

24,303 

125 

5,874 

30 

9,896 

51 

Southern Division 

6,761 

45 

46,065 

307 

1,131 

8 

448 

3 

6,074 

40 

8,089 

54 

Mewar 

Banswara and Kuaalgarh ... 
Partabgarh 

6,652 

"54 

64 

'10 

KEhI 

397 

1.38 

222 

152 

12 

1,083 

”48 

11 

9 

448 

4 

4,302 

297 

261 

2.35 

42 

IS 

50 

23 

5,145 

508 

652 

388 

50 

31 

125 

39 

Dungarpur 

Sirohi 

”55 

”3 

1,020 

194 

... 

... 

... 

... 

979 

63 

1,396 

90 

Eastern Division 

148,918 

264 

125,031 

222 

2 

... 

3,082 

5 

61,012 

108 

11,807 

21 

Jaipur ... 

Kishangarh 

67,551 

245 

254 

26 

84,472 

4,625 

24 

7,453 

1,772 

318 

508 

93 

89 

28 

... 

... 

1,177 

431 

2 

4 

47 

7 

23,886 

859 

40 

90 

94 

15 

4,058 

458 

15 

15 

50 

56 

Lawa ... 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

65,740 

4,675 

794 

75 

... 

... 

1,172 

13 

14 

14,230 

8,919 

2,221 

172 

142 

82 

307 

864 

899 

4 

14 

33 

Pholpur 

491 

18 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 


1.664 

106 

Karauli 

Jhalawar 

Tonb ... 

Bundi ••• 

Kotah ... 

Shahpura 

35 

467 

2,604 

716 

6,454 

40 

2 

52 

175 

42 

118 

9 

3 , '999 
2,279 
8,175 
11,176 
1,056 

444 

159 

477 

205 

247 

'"2 

a.a 

... 

... 

”40 

”61 

186 

”’3 

”’l 
j 41 

783 

1,777 

1,335 

4,935 

363 

87 

124 

78 

91 

78 

356 

314 

296 

4,024 

217 

39 

22 

17 

74 

51 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y—{Cont{mied). 


Divisions and States. 

Bail. 

Bishnoi. 

Brahman. 

Chakab. 

Chamar. 

Ch.\ran. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

N umber. 

Propor- 

tion. 

N umber. 

c 

.2 

"ti 

© 

Cu 

9 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

a 

.0 

'-M 

9 

o' 

im 

Ch 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

EATPUTANA - 

339,786 

349 

49.302 

51 

1.012,396 

1,041 

155,908 

160 

688,023 

708 

34,475 

35 

WSSTEEN DIVISION ... 

39,257 

151 

48,297 

186 

259,762 

1,001 

64,863 

250 

76,873 

296 

26,335 

78 


9 


8,598 

147 

64,107 

1,099 

8,753 

150 

58,785 

1,005 

3,660 

63 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

1.551 

37,697 

211 

195 

2,426 

37,273 

331 

193 

3,710 

191,935 

506 

992 

999 

56,111 

136 

285 

8,883 

9,205 

1,211 

48 

923 

20,752 

126 

107 

southeen division ... 

278,582 

1,854 

1,005 

7 

123,920 

825 

31,604 

210 

42,436 

282 

2,754 

18 

Mewar 

Banswara & Kusalgarh 
Partabgarh 

Dungarpur 

Sirohi 

118,481 

104.329 

11,513 

33,887 

10,372 

1,150 

6,310 

2.213 

3,385 

671 

1,005 

10 

... 

94,962 

9,604 

3,319 

9,688 

6.347 

923 

681 

638 

968 

411 

27,973 

277 

1,581 

1,138 

635 

272 

17 

3U4 

114 

41 

31,458 

3,061 

2.604 

.3,001 

2,312 

305 

185 

601 

300 

150 

1,876 

57 

1 209 

612 

18 

ii 

21 

40 

basteen division ... 

21,947 

39 

... 

... 

628,724 

1,117 

59,441 

106 

568,714 

1,011 

6,386 

m 

Jaipur ... 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

1,032 

585 

4 

64 


... 

348,895 

7,078 

168 

1,312 

778 

6-29 

40,117 

2,568 

^97 

151 

2S2 

738 

217,540 

3,216 

343 

818 

354 

1,280 

3,797 

384 

B 





79,045 

954 

6,122 

74 

92,320 

1,114 

251 


Bharatpur 

Dholpur 

••• 


... 

... 

65,243 

34,109 

19,760 

1,041 

1.259 

1.260 

767 

33 

1220 

1-2 

1 

78 

100,752 

43,104 

22,787 

3,718 

2,749 

841 

::: 

... 

Jhalawar 

Tonk 

2^022 

1,558 

224 

109 

... 

... 

6,388 

8,052 

708 

562 

891 

465 

99 

32 

7,229 

13,789 

802 

962 

71 

555 

8 

39 

Bundi 

2J87 

163 



17,375 

1,014 

2,839 

166 

10,725 

626 

2n9 

11 

Kotah . . 

121603 

231 



38,781 

713 

2,844 

52 

53,909 

989 

1,089 

20 

Shahpura 

1,360 

319 

... 

... 

3,830 

897 

1,378 

323 

3,001 

703 

30 

7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y.—iContd.) 


Distkibution by Divisions and States of the principal castes numbering not less than 20,000 

MEMBERS. 


Divisions 

AND 

STATES, 

Chuippa. 

Dp;swali. 

Dhobi. 

Grassia. 

Gujar. 

Jat. 

Number. 

Piopor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

N umber. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

Eajputana 

43,039 

44 

5,859 

6 

47,926 

49 

12,297 

13 

462.739 

476 

845,909 

870 

Western Division, 

15,382 

59 

1,015 

4 

10,809 

42 

4,538 

17 

22,691 

87 

353,242 

1,362 

Bikaner 

3,027 

52 

• ,« 

••• 

1,251 

21 

... 


1,391 

24 

133.352 

2,281 

Jaisalmer 

11 

1 



137 

19 

... 

... 

4 

1 



Marwar ... 

12,344 

64 

1,015 

5 

9,421 

49 

4,538 

23 

21.296 

IIU 

219,539 

1,134 

Southern Division, 

5,237 

35 


... 

4,485 

30 

7,769 

52 

51,649 

344 

59,421 

896 

Mewar 

3,996 

39 

• •• 

... 

3,672 

36 

... 


50,574 

491 

59 138 

674 

Baiiswara & Kusalgarh, 

lOi 

6 


... 

94 

6 

• •• 

... 

269 

16 

4 

Partabgarh 

19 

4 

... 

... 

401 

77 

... 

... 

65.8 

126 

185 

36 

Dungarpur 

381 

38 

... 

... 

78 

8 

5 

... 

4 

17 

2 

Sirohi 

7-10 

48 

... 

... 

2l0 

16 

7,754 

502 

144 

9 

77 

5 

Eastern Division... 

22,420 

40 

4,644 

8 

32,632 

58 

... 

... 

388,399 

190 

433,246 

770 

Jaipur 

11,627 

44 

814 

3 

11,986 

45 

... 


184,494 

694 

264,558 

995 

Kishangarh 

434 

60 

1,677 

173 

433 

48 

... 


6,107 

671 

16'0o9 

1,765 

Lawa ... 

15 

56 

... 

... 

24 

9 

... 


249 

932 

294 

l!l0I 

Alwar 

2,014 

24 

... 

t.. 

5.036 

61 


... 

46,046 

556 

35,650 

430 

Bliaratpur 

1,306 

21 

1,876 

30 

4,164 

60 

... 

... 

44.875 

716 

93,242 

1 183 

Dholpur 

111 

5 

... 

... 

3,412 

126 

... 

... 

20,986 

774 

2,867 

106 

Karauli ... 

659 

42 


... 

1,032 

66 

... 


15,754 

1,005 

829 


Jbalawar 


41 

... 

... 

459 

51 

... 


3.824 

'424 

548 

61 

lonk 

598 

43 

120 

8 

934 

65 

... 

... 

9.5 ll 

666 

9 027 

630 

Bundi ... 

953 

66 

105 

6 

821 

48 

».« 


18.157 

1,060 


QQ 

Kotah 

3,962 

73 

103 

t> 

4,051 

74 

**• 


34.772 

638 

h 0*^7 

Q9 

Shahpura 

324 

76 

19 

4 

290 

68 

... 

... 

3,591 

841 

3,451 

809 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — {Continued.') 



Meo. 

Mina. 

Moghia. 

Nai. 

Rabaei. 

Divisions and States. 












Number. 

Proportion 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Proportion 

Number. 

Proportion 

Number. 

Proportion. 

1 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

59 

60 

61 

EAJPUTANA - 

168,596 

173 

477.129 

491 

2,251 

2 

154,763 

159 

99,099 

102 

Western Division 

1,000 

4 

25,749 

99 

... 

... 

42,305 

163 

68,242 

263 

Bikaner 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

’i.'ooo 

5 

1,139 

24,610 

19 

127 

... 

... 

14,518 

1.222 

26,665 

248 

167 

137 

1,233 

200 

66,809 

21 

27 

345 

Southern Division 

767 

5 

23,397 

156 

1,267 

8 

17,498 

116 

20,574 

137 

Mewar 

559 

5 

17,956 

174 

952 

9 

15,162 

147 

7,644 

668 

74 

Banswara & Kusaigarh 

10 

1 


• •• 

13 

1 

867 


40 

Partabgarh 

185 

3t3 

138 

27 

195 

37 

748 

144 

39 

59 

11 

Dungarpur 

7 

7 

... 

• •• 

10 

1 

380 

829 

83 

Sirohi 

6 


5,303 

343 

97 

6 

332 

21 

11,374 

736 

Eastern Division 

166,829 

296 

427.983 

760 

984 

2 

94,960 

169 

10,283 

18 

Jaipur 

654 

2 

240,961 

906 

2 



162 

3,460 

13 

Kishangarh 



341 

37 

... 

... 

1,527 

168 

190 

21 

Lawa 



79 

295 


... 

67 

251 

Alwar 

llil42 

1,386 

49,245 

594 

... 


14,903 

180 

1,387 

17 

Bharatpur 

61,546 

823 

12,098 

193 

... 


11,156 

178 

511 

8 

Dholpur 

... 


14,076 

512 

19 

1 

4,751 

175 

65 

2 

Karauli 

... 


31,605 

2.016 

... 

... 

2.136 

136 

161 

10 

Jhalawar ... 

125 

14 

415 

46 

... 


1,766 


183 

20 

Tonk 


15 

8.842 

6l6 

44 

3 

2,094 

146 

417 

29 

Bundi 

69 

4 

22,363 

1.305 

... 

• t . 

2.984 

174 

1,066 

62 

Kotah ... 


20 

47,305 

868 

919 

17 

9,779 

179 

2^624 

48 

Shahpura 

13 

3 

663 

155 

... 

... 

766 

179 

219 

51 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y.— {Continued) 


Kaisikhasi. 

EiALBI 03 

Patel. 

Kayasth. 

Khati. 

Kcmbhar. 

Mahajan. 

Mali. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Nurabt-r 

1 Propor- 
tion. 

Number. 

Proportion 

Number. 

Proportion 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Number. 

Propor- 

tion. 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

13 

11 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 


D 

21,264 

22 

66,750 

69 

27,771 

29 

152,037 

156 

264,521 

272 

754,317 

776 



10,629 

41 

43,325 

167 

8.754 

34 

41,477 

160 

67.199 

259 

232,585 

897 

63,979 

247 

4,882 

84 


... 

286 

5 

14,051 

210 

15.195 

2eo 

50. ‘285 

903 

7,907 

130 

• .f 

« >9 


... 

1 


... 


1,205 

r64 

6,248 

715 

770 

106 

5,747 

30 

43,325 

224 

8,467 

44 

27,426 

142 

50.799 

202 

171,052 

SSI 

55,233 

285 

439 

3 

23,425 

156 

1,626 

11 

18,422 

123 

45,648 

304 

134,902 

898 

20,828 

139 

439 

4 

2,375 

23 

1,377 

13 

18,422 

179 

31.045 

310 

96,839 

940 

15,938 

l->5 


t - * 


... 

37 

2 

... 

... 

1,188 

72 

0,819 

414 

5() 

3 



• .* 

... 

52 

10 

... 

... 

2.954 

5CS 

5,712 

1,098 

007 

117 



15,137 

1,512 

15 

1 

... 

... 

1,359 

130 

0.594 

059 

270 

27 

• •• 

... 

5,913 

382 

145 

. 9 

... 

... 

8,202 

531 

18,908 

1,223 

3,957 

256 

10,196 

IS 

... 

... 

17,391 

31 

92,138 

164 

151.674 

269 

386,830 

687 

228,478 

406 

9,520 

36 



7.557 

23 

48,716 

183 

87.024 

327 

227,302 

855 

115,940 

436 





350 

38 

1,777 

195 

2,950 

324 

7.078 

844 

4,439 

488 





2 

7 

09 

2.58 

45 

lOS 

100 

601 

138 

517 

158 

2 



1.960 

24 

14,841 

179 

19.773 

239 

45.081 

648 

27,879 

337 

9 




1,407 

22 

9,846 

157 

11,983 

191 

31,197 

408 

20,788 

332 





2,490 

92 

... 

... 

3.790 

137 

1.3,814 

613 

i96 

7 





ICO 

10 

2,2.31 

112 

2.873 

183 

9.038 

615 







630 

70 

1,417 

157 

1.375 

152 

5..507 

021 

1,981 

220 





648 

45 

2,173 

152 

3.404 

137 

10,099 

746 

0,591 

460 





368 

21 

2,861 

167 

4,250 

248 

11,394 

6()5 

13,087 

761 

11 




1,762 

32 

7.408 

136 

12,288 

225 

20,807 

382 

35,577 

653 

498 

117 



4S 

11 

790 

187 

2,023 

474 

3,403 

812 

1,853 

434 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE \ , —{Continued) 


Kajput. 

Bath. 

Sheku. 

SiRVI. 

Sonar. 

SosDniA. 

Number. 

Proportion. 

Number 

Proportion. 

Number 

Proportion 

Number. 

Proportion 

Number 

Proportion 

Number. 

Proportion. 

62 

63 

64 

65 


66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

73 

73 

620,229 

638 

17,692 


18 

242,046 

249 

31,450 

32 

69,131 

71 

22,138 

23 

S66.687 

1,028 

17,692 


68 

34,586 

133 

31,102 

120 

28,558 

110 

... 

... 

54,491 

938 

17,692 

303 

4,203 

72 

... 

... 

7,800 

13 

... 

... 

31,313 

4,262 

... 



5,569 

759 

... 

... 

750 

102 


... 

180,883 

935 

... 



24,809 

128 

31,102 

101 

20,008 

103 

... 

... 

121,247 

807 




18,588 

124 

348 

2 

9,867 

66 

9 


92,773 

901 




12,188 

118 

• ». 

... 

0.877 

C7 



4,907 

297 




93.S 

57 

... 

... 

5iJ0 

39 

. . 


3,212 

617 




987 

190 

... 

... 

410 

85 

9 

2 

6,999 

699 




698 

7C 

... 

... 

476 

48 

... 

... 

13,356 

864 




3.777 

244 

348 

22 

l;OT4 

102 

... 

.... 

232,295 

413 




188.872 

336 


... 

30.706 

55 

22,139 

39 

124,343 

481 


... 


97.857 

308 

... 

... 

10,539 

02 

... 

... 

5,093 

560 




3.843 

422 

... 

... 

709 

85 

... 

... 

103 

386 




31 

116 

.«• 

... 

33 

124 

... 

... 

33,833 

408 




19.614 

237 

... 

... 

2,600 

32 

... 

... 

11,931 

20 




10.037 

256 

... 

... 

1,779 

2S 

... 

... 

22,101 

810 




12.137 

448 

... 

... 

1,277 

47 

... 

... 

7,387 

471 




5,474 

3-49 

... 

... 

770 

49 

... 

... 

3,301 

306 




2.831 

314 


... 

773 

SO 

22,085 

2,449 

3,166 

221 




8,142 

508 

... 

... 

1,025 

72 

5 

... 

4,623 

270 




4 886 

285 

... 

... 

1.123 

66 

39 

2 

14,816 

274 




17,079 

ol-Jt 

... 

... 

3,082 

C8 

... 

... 

1,595 

373 

... 



942 

221 

... 

... 

270 

03 

... 

..a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Chief Clans of Rajputs, 


Main Clans and Sub-Divisions. 

Persona. 

Males. 

■ 

Main Clans and Sub-Divisions. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bir Goojar — 

7,906 

3,943 

3,963 

Gehlote or Sisodia. (Coiitd.) 




Bir Goojar 

3,531 

1,795 

1,736 

Kehva 

40 

15 

25 

1 Sikanval 

4,375 

2,148 

2,227 

Kanaavat 

84 

62 

22 

1 Bundela — 




Kikawat 

212 

148 

64 

1 Bundela 

22 

22 

... 

Kishnawat 

7 

2 

5 

1 Byce, Beis or Bans — 




-Kotecha or Korecha 

5 

. • * 

5 

1 Byce, Beis or Bans 

338 

153 

185 

Kumbhawat 

161 

48 

113 

1 Chaora — 







1 Chaora 

3 

1 

2 

Malan 

11 

4 

7 

1 Chohan or Hara — 

86,460 

47,189 

39,271 

Mangalia ... 

3 

1 

2 

1 Bhadooria 

606 

171 

434 

Eanawat 

1,109 

649 

460 

I Balot 




Sakrawat 

3 


3 

61 

26 

35 

% 




1 Barogi 

1 

1 


Saktawat 

579 

325 

254 

1 Chandel 

149 

10? 

42 

Sarangdeo 

21 

10 

11 

1 Chohan 

68,441 

37,403 


Sarangdawat 

36 

22 

14 

1 Choonara ,,, 

795 

365 


Sisodia 

45,870 

25,428 

20,442 

1 Daora 

1 Hara 

5,493 

3,172 

2,321 

Udawat 

Gherwal — 

1 

1 

• •t 

8,315 

4,520 

3,795 




1 Kheeohee 

1,527 

859 

668 

Ghenval 

11 

2 

9 

1 Nimawat 

4 


4 

Gohel— 




1 Noorbhan 

729 

411 

318 

Gohel 

Gor — 

1,640 

772 

868 

1 Picha 

3 

2 

1 

Gor 

9,446 

4,905 

4,541 

1 Sanwat 

16 

12 

4 

Jhala — 

5,446 

2,830 

2,616 

1 Sonigorra 

321 

140 

181 

Jhala 

5,431 

2,818 

2,613 

1 Dabi — 




Macwana 

15 

12 

3 

1 Dabi 

276 

155 

121 

Kachwaha orCushwaha — 

100,186 

62,052 

38,134 

1 Dahia — 




Bankawat 

146 

84 

62 

1 Dahia ... 

4,828 

2,141 

2,687 

Dheerawat 

27 

15 

12 

1 Dahima — 




Dudawat 

7 

5 

2 

1 Dahima 

6 

6 

1 

Hamirdeka 

76 

28 

48 

1 Dor or Doda — 




Jhamawat 

44 

23 

21 

1 Dor or Doda 

19 

12 

7 

Jogi Kachwaha .... 

18 

9 

9 

1 Gelilote or Sisodia — 

51.366 

28,368 

22,998 

Kachwaha 

91,939 

57,246 

34,693 

1 Aharya or Ada 

65 

24 

41 

Khangrote 

14 

10 

4 

1 Bagrawat 

14 

9 

5 

Khoombawat 

22 

12 

10 

1 Bhakrawat 

73 

26 

47 

Kullianote 

343 

114 

229 

1 Bhakrot 

12 

7 

5 

Naruka 

2,529 

1,429 

1,100 

1 Chanwad 

1 

1 


Nathawat 

177 

107 

70 

1 Chandrawat 

663 

306 

357 

Nikawat 

23 

23 


1 Choondawat 

152 

79 

73 

Pichanot , 

162 

101 

61 

1 Chandawat 

1,192 

667 

525 

Eadark 

150 

121 

29 

1 Dulawat 

242 

190 

52 

Eaghubansi 

30 

20 

10 

1 Gehlote 

810 

344 

466 

Eajawat 

1,013 

546 

497 






/ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL— 
Chief Clans of Rajputs. 


Main Clans and Sub-Divisions. 

Persons. 

Males. 

n 

Main Class and Sub-Divisioss. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Kachwalia or Cushwaha — (Conid.) 

Shekhawat 

3,432 

2,159 

1,273 

Polanki cr Clialook — (^Contd.) 

Katara 


12 

7 

5 

Sultanot or Sultanwat 

4 

... 

4 

Natliaw'at 

... 

12 

1 

11 

Parikar or Prithiar or Padyar — 

9,448 

4,289 

5,159 

Solanki 


18,564 

9.529 

9,035 

Inda 

1,130 

543 

CO 

Tak or Takshac — 



... 

... 

Parihar 

8,318 

3,746 

4,572 

Tak 


109 

50 

59 

Parmar or Panwar — 

43,435 

23,038 

20,397 

Yadu or -Jadon — 


74,666 

39,882 

34,784 

Barasia 

3 

3 

... 

Bliatti 


22,607 

12,559 

10,048 

Barod ... 

108 

49 

59 

Jadon 


32,336 

16,705 

15,631 

Dodia 

82 

51 

31 

Jatu 


468 

173 

295 

Hankla or Sankla ... 

2,108 

1,019 

1,089 

Tuar 


19,255 

10,445 

8,810 

Khyr or Khyjar 

19 

10 

9 

Miscellaneous — 


10,242 

5,839 

4,403 

Mori 

581 

215 

366 

Bachhal ... 


5 

2 

3 

Panwar or Parmar ... 

40,196 

21,483 

18,713 

Bagor 


29 

12 

17 

Sagar 

31 

5 

26 

Baksaria 


2 

2 

• •• 

Sindal 

283 

203 

82 

Balaputa 


4 

• •• 

4 

Soda ... ... 

1 

... 

1 

Balbhadrawat 


3 

« * • 

3 

Sorutea 

18 

... 

18 

Balia ... 


1,301 

721 

680 

Umat 

3 

... 

3 

Banbirputa 


2 

2 

• •• 

Rathore — 

122,160 

72,844 

49,316 

Barothia 


4 

2 

2 

Balia 

286 

151 

135 

Baslo 


4 

«i * 

4 

Beedawat ... ... 

2 

1 

1 

Bhankrot ... 


7 

5 

2 

Bodana ... ... 

23 

15 

8 

Bhoomia 


1 

1 

• •• 

Champawat 

65 

33 

32 

Bijas 


7 

1 

6 

Chandawat ... ... 

10 

2 

8 

Birani ... 


4 

4 

• •• 

Chandel 

92 

55 

37 

Bonder 


1 

1 


Dalia 

22 

15 

7 

Clianderbansi 


1 

1 

• •• 

Jora or Jodha 

19 

6 

13 

Chatrawat 


2 


2 

Kalawat 

6 

6 

... 

Chootia 


6 

4 

2 

Karnawat ... ... 

1 

... 

1 

Derawat ... 


17 

4 

13 

Khangarote 

8 

4 

4 

Dewari 


8 

5 

3 

Lodha 

3 

2 

1 

Dexit or Dikhiet 


20 

12 

8 

Mertia 

9 

4 

5 

Dhankra 


316 

104 

212 

Kahtore 

121,496 

72,505 

48,991 

Gamlai 


5 


2 

Udawat 

118 

45 

73 

Ganot 


5 

... 

5 

Sengar — 

... 

... 

... 

Garwa 


134 

51 

83 

Sengar 

740 

401 

339 

Gliarsoli 


14 

14 

**• 

Solanki or Chalook — 

18,949 

9,712 

9,237 

Ghore 


n 

6 

1 

Almoch 

131 

75 

66 

Gogawat 


47 

44 

3 

Bagliela 

149 

60 

89 

Goutam 


16 

9 

7 

Balnot 

47 

14 

33 

Gujarati 


1 

1 


Bhikawat 

32 

26 

6 

Gulta 


3 

3 

... 

Blioorta 

2 

’ 

2 

Hnmirda 


3 

... 

3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y\.—(Co7itd.) 
Chief Clans of Rajputs. 


Main Clans and Sub-Divisions. 


Miscellaneous. — ( Contd.') 
Jankotlii 
J anivar 
J asa wat 
Jliujhara 
Kanni 
Kanwar 
Kasnawat 
Kataria 
Khaivaswal 
Khanval 
Kliiclira 
Kirar 
Ivathre 
Kumrawat 
Maloon 
Mangatvi 
Mansingot 
Marahtta 
Mathui 
JIukhtawat 
Xagar 
Karoop 



Main Clans and Sub-Divisions 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous. — (C'onirf.) 



Pacharia 

1 


Panval 

28 

17 

Palal; 

18 

14 

Panliar 

1 

... 

Pawak 

19 

12 

Pliaralk 

10 

3 

Pindara 

75 

32 

Parkhori 

3 

3 

Rajoti 

2 

... 

Rai 

5 

3 

Ruw.it 

17 

11 

Sambhar 

1 

1 

San war 

22 

... 

Saloki 

38 

19 

Sarganv.'.at 

5 

... 

Siag.irw.r! 

6 

2 

Siagrato 

6 

2 

Soman 

4 

3 

Surkliik 

7 

5 

Tarwaria ■ 

8 

6 

Tinhar 

21 

1 

Unspecified — 

37,140 

17,393 



22 

19 
5 
4 

4 1 

I 

1 j 

2 I 

2 ■ 

20 

19,763 
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CHAPTER X. 

Occupations, 

(TABLES XV and XV-A.) 

255. The distribution of the population by occupation or by their means 
of livelihood is shown in Table XV. This table, which distinguishes, in the 
case of each occupation, actual workers from dependents, and shows occupa- 
tions combined with agriculture, has been divided into three parts. Part 1 
gives the total number of persons in Rajputana subsisting by each occupation; 
Part II shows their distribution by Natural Divisions and States ; and 
Part III contains the statistics of persons residing in each of the eight Cities 
of Rajputana. Table XV-A shows the Subsidiary Occupations which are 
combined with certain selected Principal Occupations. 

256. It was recognised that the filling up of the occupation columns was 
the most difficult portion of the task imposed upon the enumerating agency 
and, as this was the first occasion, moreover, in two States — Partabgarh and 
Banswara — on which an attempt was made to record the occupations of the 
people, the instructions issued to the enumerators were consequently of the 
fullest and most elaborate description. These instructions which were taken 
from the Imperial Census Code ran as follows : — “ Columns 9 and 10 (occupa- 
tion.) 

Do not use general or indebnite terms, such as “ service, ” “ Government 
service, ” “ shopkeeping, ” “ writing, ” “ labour,” etc. Find out and state t he 
exact kind of service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour. If a man 
expresses doubt as to w'hat he should consider his principal occupation, ask him 
on which of his occupations he spends the most time and enter that in 
column 9. 

If a man says his occupation is service, distinguish — 

Government service, 

Railway service. 

Local or Municipal service. 

Village service, 

stating in each his rank, what branch he serves in, and the nature of his 
work. 

In the case of domestic service state precisely the kind of service rendered, 
and also enter the occupation of the person to whom it is rendered, e. p., zu- 
mindar’s cook, baniya’s water-carrier, etc. 

Show pensioners as military or civil, as the case may be. 

Show persons who live on the rent of lands or buildings in towns as 
landlords. 

Show persons who live on money lent at interest, or on stock, bonds <^r 
other securities, as capitalists. 

In the case of agriculture distinguish — 

Rent receivers. 

Actual cultivators, including sharers, 

Field labourers, separating those regularly employed from those who work 
by the day or by the job. 


IntrodiiL-toiy. 


InstniL’lions to oinnii-jr.i- 
tors. 
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Show gardeners and growers o£ special products such as cardamums, 
betel, pepper, etc., separately. 

In the case of labourers, not being agricultural labourers, distinguish nav- 
vies or earth-workers, labourers in mines, stating the substance mined such 
as coal, stone, mica, gold, etc., and operatives in mills, workshops, or factories, 
stating the kind of mill or factory, such as jute mills, cotton mills, rice mills, 
lac factories, rope works, etc. 

In the case of clerks show the occupation of the clerk’s employer, and 
show separately accountants, cashiers, typewriters and salesmen in shops. 

In the case of traders specify carefully the kind of trade, and state whe- 
ther they make what they deal in. 

In the case of large manufacturers show the proprietor as a manufacturer 
and specify the branch of manufacture, as cotton manufacturer, etc. For minor 
industries state precisely the nature of work done, for example, whether a 
weaver weaves cotton, silk, carpets, etc., whether a bangle maker makes ban- 
gles of glass or lac, and soon. 

Woman and children who work at any occupation, of whatever kind must 
be entered in this column, whether they earn wages or not. 

Subsequently, on receipt of the revised edition of the Imperial Code, the 
supervisors and enumerators of those States in which there were factories were 
instructed to be careful “ in the case of persons engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances to distinguish between those engaged in hand in- 
dustries and those who own or who are employed in mills or factories, whether 
large or small, and whether under European or Native management. If, for 
example, a man described himself as a weaver, he should be asked not merely what 
substance he weaves, but whether he works a hand loom of his own or is employed 
in a power loom mill. ” With regard to the entry of Subsidiary occupations 
the rule ran : — If a man has several subsidiary occupations enter only that 
on which he spends most time. ” In the case of dependents (column 11) the 
enumerators were warned that “ only those persons who were absolutely 
dependent were to be entered in this column, and that women and children 
who work at any occupation, of whatever kind, whether they earn wages or not 
should not be shown as dependents. In the case of a joint family several mem- 
bers of which earn money the entry in column 11 was to be the principal 
occupation of the eldest. Servants were not to be shown as dependent on the 
occupation of their master. ” The instructions appear to have been carefully 
followed to the best of their ability by the enumerating staff and the return 
is probably fairly precise and complete. Out of a population of nearly ten 
millions only 2,089 persons or 2 in every 10,000 have been shown as of “inde- 
finite occupation. ” 

^ . 257. The occupations returned by the people have been classified accord- 

Stem of CUssmcation- ^ . . ? • i • 

ing to the scheme drawn up by the Census Commissioner, who remarks in ins 
covering letter that the points to be observed in the scheme are the follow- 
ing 

“(1) The classes, orders and sub-orders of the classification of 1891, 
as set out at pages 91-93 of the General Report and pages. 
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XII and 455-475 of the first volume of the Tables, have been 
retained with the following exceptions — 

(а) Class G. — Indefinite occupations and means of subsis- 

tence independent of occupation, has been sub-divided 
into — 

G. — Unskilled labour, not agricultural. 

H. — Means of subsistence independent of occupa- 
tion. 

(б) Order XXII. — Complex occupations, has been omitted. 

(2) Provision has been made throughout for distinguishing persons who 

make particular articles from those who sell them, except in 
those cases where the two functions are well-known to be com- 
bined. 

(3) “ Under Class D. preparation and supply of material substances, the 

group headings in each Sub-order are arranged so as to make it 
possible to distinguish persons engaged in hand industries carried 
on in their own houses, from persons who own, or are employed 
in mills or factories, whether large or small, whether under Euro- 
pean or Native management, and whether operated by special 
motive power or not.” Mr. Risley further points out that “al- 
though the classes, orders and sub-orders of 1891 have been re- 
tained, the system now adopted for dealing with occupations 
differs very materially from that employed in the last Census. The 
figures of 1891 gave merely the population supported by the 
various oceupations ; males and females were mixed up ; and no 
attempt was made to distinguish workers from dependents. Makers 
and sellers, again, were shown together, and no distinction was 
drawn between home industries and industries carried on in 
factories.” 

The process of classification, according to the new scheme, in the Census 
office was long and tedious, and a considerable period of time 
was taken up by frequent references to the schedules and, in 
certain cases, to the local authorities in order to elicit the mean- 
ing of doubtful or little known occupations. 

258. The various means of livelihood are divided into the following 
main classes: — 

A. Government. 

B. Pasture and agriculture. 

C. Personal services. 

D. Preparation and supply of material substances. 

E. Commerce, transport, and storage. 

F. Professions. 

G. Unskilled labour, not agricultural. 

H. Means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

Subordinate to these eight classes come 24 Orders which are sub-divided 
into 79 Sub-orders, and these Sub-orders are further divided into 520 Groups 
which represent the various means of sustenance returned in the schedules. 


Main DiTisiooB of 
Occupation 
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Class A — Government. 


Order 1. — Administra- 
tion. 


Snb-order 1 — Service 
of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Local Ad- 
ministration. 


Sub-order 1-A — Service 
of the Rajputana 
States. 


Siib-order 2 — Service 

of Local and lluni- 
' ipal Bodies. 


Sub-order 3— Village 
Service. 


259. The general distribution of the population by occupation is shown 
in Subsidiary Table I annexed to this Chapter, which gives the percentage on 
the total population of the persons supported and of the actual workers, as 
well as the percentage in each Order and Sub-order of ‘‘actual workers” and 
“dependents.” It also shows the percentage of the total “actual workers” em- 
ployed iu cities and in rural areas, and the percentage of the “dependents” to 
the “actual workers” in cities, and in rural areas. In this table rural areas 
means everything except cities. 

CLASS A.-GOVERNMENT. 

260. This Class comprises three Orders : — I, Administration ; II, De- 
fence; and III, Service of Foreign Native States. 

Of the 425,536 persons in this Class 289,805 or 68 per cent, belong to Or- 
der I, that is, are supported by administrative work ; 135,659 are engaged in 
the defence of the country ; and 72 belong to the service of Foreign Native 
States beyond Eajputana. The percentage on the total population of persons 
supported is 4'38 and of actual workers 2 24. The percentage of actual work- 
ers employed in rural areas is 77‘36 as ag.ainst 22'64 employed in the cities, 
but the percentage of dependents to actual workers is higher in the cities than 
in the rural areas. 

ORDER t— ADMINISTRATION. 

261. This comprises four Sub-orders : — 1, Service of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Local Administration; 1-A, Service of the Rajputana States (this 
Sub-order was introduced subsequently to suit the requirements of the Native 
States) ; 2, Service of Local and Municipal Bodies; 3, Village service. The 
figures of the first three Sub-orders, that is 1, 1-A, and 2 only refer to occupa- 
tions inseparably connected with the main end of Government, and do not 
include persons employed in special functions, such as sanitation, engineering, 
medical work, etc., who are shown separately under their proper designations. 

262. The number of persons supported by Sub-order 1 is 558. Of these 
nearly 40 per cent, are workers 

The dependents are mostly the families of the clerks and chuprassis 
attached to the offices of the Local Administration. 

2G3. Sub-order 1-A contains 153,876 persons or 1-58 per cent, of the 
total population. The percentage of workers and dependents is 45'70 and 
5 4 '30 resjjectively. This Sub-order is divided into two groups (a) Chiefs, 
nobles and their families; (d) Darbar officials and menials. The latter con- 
tains over 92 per cent, of the aggregate of the Sub-order. 

264. There are 13,242 persons supported by employment under Local 
and Municipal Bodies. The percentage of workers is 43'63 and of dependents 
56'37. The majority of the persons are included in the group clerical e.stablisb- 
ment. Municipalities have only been started in a few towns in Eajputana. 

265. There are 122,162 persons or 1'26 per cent, of the population in this 
Sub-order, which includes non -agricultural headmen, accountants, watchmen 
and other village servants. It is probable that under the first head a number 
of headmen and their families are included who are really cultivating land- 
holders but who have been entered in the schedules as patel the local designa- 
tion for a headman. For Native States I think it would be advisable not to 
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have an entry of headmen in this Sub-order, because all headmen have some 
landed interest in their villages. The actual village menials, on the other 
hand, are, doubtless, considerably understated, because, unless village service 
was specifically entered, they would be classed under the general designa- 
tions of carpenters, blacksmiths, leather-workers, etc. The actual workers 
form 42‘60 per cent, of the persons supported by village service. The percent- 
age of dependents to actual workers is higher in the cities because most of the 
women and children in rural areas work in the fields. 

ORDER ll-DEFENCE. 

266. This Order contains three Sub-orders, m., 4, Army (Imperial) ; 
4-A, Army of the Rajputana States ; and 5, Navy and Marine. The number 
contained in this Order is 135,659 or 1‘40 per cent, of the population. 

267. There are only 3,705 persons supported by service in the Imperial 
Army of whom, as might be expected, the larger portion, 59 per cent, are 
actual workers. The children at the Lawrence Military School at Abu who 
are practically all the sons and daughters of military men raise the percentage 
of the dependents. 

268. This includes (a) Imperial Service Troops and (b) State Troops 
other than Imperial Service. The number of persons supported by this 
Sub-order is 131,955 which is equivalent to 1'36 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Of this number nearly 95 per cent, belong to the second of the 
headings, mentioned above, namely. State Troops other than Imperial. The 
actual workers among them who number 64,014 are not, however, troops in 
the ordinary sense of the term but form the irregular escorts of the Chiefs 
and their principal nobles and officials. Under this heading 295 female 
sweepers, employed in regimental lines are included. The number under 
heading (a) Imperial Service Troops is 7,330, viz., workers 4,016 and depen- 
dents 3,314. 

269. The Navy and Marine are represented by 1 sailor, a railway passenger. 

ORDER lll-SERVICE OF FOREIGN NATIVE STATES. 

270. In relation to Rajputana this Order shows only those persons wdio 
are employed in the Civil and Military services of Native States outside of 
Rajputana, whereas in Part II, which gives the statistics of each. State, persons 
in the service of the Tabulating State are distinguished from persons who 
belong to the service of any other Native State whether situated in Rajputana 
or elsewhere. The Order is divided into two Sub-orders Nos, 6 and 7, but the 
number of persons, 72, included in them is too small to require comment. 

CLASS B-PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE, 

271. 5,631,438 persons or 57-91 per cent, of tbe population are included in 
this class which is divided into two Orders: — ■ 

IV.-Provision and care of animals, and Y— Agriculture. The former 
contams 1-56 per cent, of the total population of the province and the latter 
o6-3o per cent, amongst whom persons having an interest in land laro-ely 
predominate. ° 


t 


Older II— DefeBce, 


Sub-order 4 — Army 
(Iinperiul) 


Sub-order 4-A — Army 
Of the Ibijputana 
States, 


Sub-order 5 — Navy and 
Ala line. 


Order lit — Service of 
Forci.c'n Native 
Stules. 


Class B — Pasture and 
Agriculture, 
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ORDER IV-PROVISION AND CARE OF ANIMALS. 

Order IV — Provision and 2 ? 2 . Order IV. — Provision and care of animals, contains 152,140 persons 

care of animaib. -g two Sub-orders, namely, 8, Stock breeding and dealing, and 

9, Training and care of animals. 


Sul>-orilor 8 — Stock breed- 
ing and dealing. 


Sub-order 9 "Training 
and care of animals. 


273. This contains 149,710 persons or 1*54 percent, of the total popula- 
tion, of whom 66*7 5 per cent, are returned as workers. It is divided into a 
number of groups which differentiate between persons who are connected with 
horses and mules and those who are connected with cattle, camels, sheep and 
goats, and pigs. Herdsmen, and shepherds and goatherds are also shown 
under separate headings. These last two groups contain 45,388 and 41,501 
persons respectively. Sheep and goat breeders and dealers with their depen- 
dents number 36,489 and cattle breeders 14,072. The camel breeders, who 
are returned chiefly by Marwar, and Mewar, number 9,344. Both Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer are well-known camel-breeding tracts and the small number 
shown by them is due doubtless to the fact that camel-breeding is mostly 
carried on by land-owners and is subsidiary to agriculture. The same remarks 
apply to horse-breeding. The landowning and other classes are generally 
averse to mule breeding and few, if any, mules are bred in Rajputana, Pig 
breeding too, as a means of livelihood, has very few followers. 

274. Of persons engaged in the training and care of animals over 
two-thirds are horse and elephant trainers. Farriers comprise the greater 
portion of the remainder. 


ODRER V-AGR\CULTURE. 


Order V— Agriculture. 


275. This is the main occupation followed in Rajputana and supports 
5,479,298 persons or 56*35 per cent, of the population. Out of the total 
number of people supported by agriculture 64*04 per cent., are actual 
workers \vho, as was to be expected, almost all reside in rural areas. The 
percentage of dependents to actual workers is twice as high in the cities 
as in rural areas because many of the large land-owners live in the cities, 
and the wives and children of these wealthy men take no part in the agri- 
cultural work of their estates, whereas in the rural areas the wives, and all 
but the very young children of the ordinary cultivators assist in the weed- 
ing and other general field labour. This Order is divided into four Sub- 
orders the actual strength of which is shown below: — 


Sub-order. Actual Strength. Percentage on total 


10. 

Land-holders and tenants ... 

5,010,968 

population. 

51*53 

11. 

Agricultural labourers ... 

451,867 

4*65 

12. 

Growers of special products ... 

12,389 

0*13 

13. 

Agricultural training and 
Supervision and Forests ... 

4,074 

0*04 


Total 

5,479,298 

56*35 


276. Persons who have an interest in land form the large majority 
Sub order 10— LandUold- and Constitute over 88 per cent, of the total of the Order and 51'53 per 
cent, of the entire population of Rajputana. The actual workers, of whom 
0*40 per cent, only live in cities, form 62*66 per cent, of the persons sup- 
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ported. This Sub-order has been divided into two main groups: — Rent- 
receivers and Rent-payers, and each of these in turn has been further 
sub-divided into three separate headings. 

The Rent-receivers contain 434,245 persons or nearly 8 per cent, of the 
total agricultural population. The three headings into which this group has 
been sub-divided are (a) Non-cultivating land-holders or land-owners; {b) Cul- 
tivating land-holders or land-owners; (c) Unspecified land-holders or land-owners. 
Of these, (&)— Cultivating land-holders, contains the largest proportion, namely, 
223,729 persons. The number under (a) is 191,487; and under (c) 20,029. 
In all three sub-divisions the number of dependents exceeds slightly that 
of the actual workers. 

The Rent-payers number 4,576,723 persons or 83 per cent, of the agri- 
cultural population. They are divided into (a) Non-cultivating tenants, 
250,160; (6) Cultivating tenants, 2,184,623; (c) other cultivators 2,081,940. 
The cultivating tenants are more than eight times as numerous as the non-cul- 
tivatin*^ tenants which shows that in the Native States the land is mostly in 
the hands of the actual working farmers. Many of those returned under the 
beading “Other Cultivators ” are probably cultivating tenants who were entered 
merely as kastkar. 

277. Agricultural labourers number 451,867 persons or 8‘2 per cent, 
of the agricultural population. They are divided into Farm servants, Field 
labourers, and Jhum cultivators. The first term denotes persons engaged 
for agricultural work by the year or for a long term, and the second, persons 
similarly engaged, but by the day or for very short terms. It was desirable 
to make the distinction but it is doubtful if the statistics are very reliable. 
The farm servants number 71,667, and the field labourers 380,139. Among 
the actual workers of these two groups males predominate in the first, and 
females in the second. Women are largely employed in harvesting and tem- 
porary field labour, and the families of poor emigrants returning to their 
homes after the famine have no doubt helped to swell the figures of the field 
labourers. One person only was returned as a “jhum” cultivator. 

278. The growers of special products number only 12,389 persons or 0'22 
per cent, of the agricultural population. The great majority of these are fruit 
and vegetable growers; there are also a few betel -leaf growers. 

279. Under this Sub-order there are 4,074 persons almost all of whom 
are clerks or petty rent-collectors, and forest guards and peons. In addition 
to the numbers here given of those who are supported by agriculture it will 
be seen from paragraph 362 that there are 223,118 persons or 5-25 per cent, 
of the population who combine agriculture with their principal calling. 

CLASS C-PERSONAL SERVICES- 

Ordek VI — Personal, Household, and Sanitary Service. 

280. This contains 458,097 persons or 4’71 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. It is divided into three Sub-orders: — 14 Personal and domestic services; 
15, Non-domestic entertainment; 16, Sanitation. The great majority of the 
persons shown in this Order are supported by personal and domestic services; 
the number in the second Sub-order is very small; and most of those contained 
in the last Sub-order are scavengers. 


Sub-order 11— Agricul- 
tural Labourers. 


Sub order 12 — Growers of 
special products. 


Sub-order 13 — Agricul- 
tural training and super- 
vision and forests. 


Class C — PersonaL ser- 
vices. 
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Sub-order 14 — Personal 
and domestic services. 


Sub-ordei 15 — Xon-doraes- 
tic entertainments. 


Sab-order 16 — Sanitation. 


Class D— Preparation and 
supply of material 
substances. 


Order VII— Food, Drink 
and Stimulants. 


Sub-order 17 — Provision 
of animal food. 


Sub-order 18— Provision 
of veg-etable food. 


281. Of the 384,106 persons contained in Sub-order 14 the greater 
number are indoor servants, barbers, water-carriers and washermen; there 
is also a considerable number under the heading miscellaneous and unspeci- 
fied. Among all the groups, the proportion of female workers is fairly high 
especially among the shampooers. 12’26 per cent, of total workers are 
employed in the cities, 

282. There are only 1,069 persons in this Sub-order nearly all of whom 
are rest-house and serai owners and managers. The mass of the people re- 
quire no inn or refreshment-room when they go on a journey. They sleep 
by their carts or in a village shed. 

283. This Sub-order contains 72,770 persons who are mostly sweepers 
and scavengers. The proportion of the sexes among the workers is pretty 
evenly balanced. 

CLASS D-PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

284. This class numbers 1,768,082 persons or 18T8 per cent, of the 
population. It contains eleven Orders; — 

VII — Food, drink, and stimulants. 

VIII — Light, firing and forage. 

IX — Buildings. 

X — Vehicles and vessels. 

XI — Supplementary requirements. 

XII — Textile, fabrics and dress. 

XIII — Metals and precious stones. 

XIV — Glass, earthen and .stoneware. 

XV — Wood, cane, leaves, etc. 

XVI — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

XVII— Leather, etc. 

ORDER VII— FOOD, DRINK AND STIMULANTS- 

285. Order VII— Food, Drink and Stimulants, Of the eleven Orders com- 
prised in class D, that relating to the preparation and supply of food and drink 
which supports 525,955 persons or 5*41 percent, of the population is the largest. 
This Order is sub-divided into three Sub-orders, namely, Sub-order 17, Provision 
of animal food; 18, Provision of vegetable food; 19, Provision of drink. Condi- 
ments and Stimulants, Of the total number of persons comprised in the Order, 
521,220 or over 99 per cent, are engaged in the provision of vegetable 
food. The numbers supported by Sub-orders 17 and 19 are much the same. 

286. The cow and buffalo keepers and sellers of milk and butter, 23,803, 
the butchers and slaughterers 21,536, and the ghee preparers and sellers 6,708 
comprise most of the persons contained in this Sub-order. The actual workers 
slightly exceed the dependents. 

287. Under the heading “miscellaneous” which doubtless includes 
many of the ordinary Bania class who sell grain, sweetmeats, vegetables and 
most articles of vegetable food there are 244,235 persons or 46 per cent, of 
the total number contained in this Sub-order. Next come the grain and pulse 
dealers 67,858, and then the oil pressers 44,146. The vegetable apd fruit 
sellers, among whose ‘actual workers’ females are more than twice as numerous 
as the males, number 19,057 and sweetmeat sellers 8,673. There are no bis- 
cuit or sugar factories or flour, rice and oil mills. 
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288. There are 51,745 persons ia this Sub-order. The distillers o£ 

country-made spirits, 14,098, come first. The grocers and general 
condiment dealers 12,531 are next, and then the sellers of wines and 
spirits 7,307. The tobacco sellers, salt makers and betel-leaf sellers follow. 
The number of opium, bhang and ganja sellers would at first sight appear to be 
remarkably few considering how widely opium is used, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Kusumba (liquid opium), the form in which it is usually taken 
• by the dominant classes is prepared like any other portion of the family food 
and no special occupation is attached to its manufacture or sale. The salt 
stores managers and workmen are mostly the employes of the Salt 
Department of the Government of India at Sambhar. 

ORDER Vill-LIGHT, FIRING AND FORAGE- 

289. This Order contains 75,636 persons or 0‘78 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Of these 1,978 only are found in the Sub-order lighting. 

290. Three-fifths of the persons supported bythis Sub-order are contained 
under the heading pressers of vegetable oil for lighting. 297 are connected 
with the gas-works in Jaipur. 

291. Of the 73,658 persons contained in this Sub-order 35,410 are hay, 
grass and fodder sellers and 31,476 are fire-wood, charcoal and cow-dung 
sellers. In both these groups the females outnumber the males and the number 
of actual workers largely exceeds that of the dependents. 

ORDER IX-BUILDINGS. 

292. This Order contains 67,136 persons or 0-69 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. It is divided into two Sub-orders, building materials, and artificers in 
building. 

293. There are only 16,291 persons in this Sub-order. Most of the brick 
makers have probably been returned as potters because it is their main busi- 
ness and because it is the custom to return the caste for the occupation. Brick 
and tile makers, lime burners and labourers in stone works form the bulk of the 
persons under this heading. 

294. These number 50,845 of whom 28,381 or 55 per cent, of the Sub- 
order are masons and builders. The number of builders is undoubtedly under- 
stated because the houses in the villages are usually built by the village car- 
penter and most of the builders will have been shovrn as carpenters. The 
stone and marble workers, 17,524, comprise the majority of the remainder. 

ORDER X-VEHICLES AND VESSELS. 

295. This contains 508 persons only or O'Ol per cent, of the population. 
It is divided into three Sub-orders : — 24, Railway and Tramway Plant ; 25, 
Carts, Carriages, etc.; and 26, Ships and Boats. Nearly 80 per cent, of the total 
number are contained in Sub-order 25, the majority being cart and carriage 
painters and makers. This description of work is done by the village carpen- 
ter and blacksmith. The superior staff and operatives in Railway factories 
are those connected with the Railway workshops at Abu Road, Bandikui, 
Udaipur and Jodhpur. There is no entry under Sub-order 26. The few 
persons who build and repair boats have been returned as carpenters. 


Sub-order 19— Provision 
of Drink, Condiments 
and Stimulants. 


Order VIII — Light, 

Firing and Forage 

Sub-order 20 — Lighting. 


Sub-order 21 — Fuel and 
Forage. 


Order IX — Buildings. 


Sub-order 22 — Building 
materials. 


Sub-order 23 — Building 
artificers. 


Order X — Vehicles and 
vessels. 
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Order XI — Supplement- 
ary Kequirements. 


Sub-order 30 — Carving 
and Engraving. 


Sub-order 33 — Bangles, 
Beads, etc. 


Sub-order 36 — Tools and 
Machinery. 


Sub-Order 37 — Arms and 
Ammunition. 


Order XII— Textile 
Fabrics and Dress. 


ORDER XI-SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENTS 

296. This Order contains 44,590 persons or 0'46 per cent, of the total 
population and is divided into eleven Sub-orders, namely : — 27, Paper; 28, 
Books and prints: 29, Watches, clocks and scientific instruments; 30, Carv- 
ing and engraving; 31, Toys and curiosities; 32, Music and musical instru- 
ments; 33, Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, etc. ; 34, Furniture; 35, 
Harness; 36, Tools and machinery; 37, Arms and ammunition. 

Of these Sub-orders four only, namely, Sub-orders 30, 33, 36, and 37 sup- 
port a sufficient number of people to require special comment. There are no 
paper mills and onlj'- a very few persons are occupied in making paper by hand. 
Considering the small number of persons who are literate it is not surprising 
that the number of booksellers is very few. The small amount of printing 
which is done is confined chiefly to the revenue and other circulars issued 
from the State presses. The mass of the people judge time by the sun and do 
not indulge in the luxury of possession of a watch. The toy and kite makers 
and curiosity dealers are found almost entirely in the cities. The villagers 
make their own kites and rough toys. The musical instruments in general 
use are the drum, the cymbal, and the horn and these are usually made by the 
performers who are included in Sub-order 71. The carpenter makes the fur- 
niture in ordinary use which, in the great majority of native houses, consists 
only of a bedstead. He also makes the chairs and tables required by the small 
literate minority. Harness-making is returned by very few; the country sad- 
dles are usually made by the leather workers; the number shown as occupied 
in the embroidery of saddle-cloths is also small. 

297. There are 5,328 persons in Sub-order 30. Of these 3,306 are turners 
and lacquerers, 951 are cotton-stamp makers and sellers, 581 are ivory carvers 
and 300 are wood and ebony carvers. The mosaic and alabaster workers and 
sellers number only 121. 

298. The persons engaged in making and selling necklaces, bangles and 
beads, etc., number 24,652 or 55 per cent, of the Order. Of these the majority 
are bangle makers other than glass. Next come the sellers of these bangles, 
and then the sellers of glass bangles. The makers of glass bangles follow, and 
after them come the flower and garland makers and sellers. The figures of the 
remainder are insignificant. 

299. 4,650 persons or over 63 per cent, of the people in this Sub-order 
are makers of plough and agricultural implements. The number of the 
actual makers is, however, far greater, for the village carpenter and blacksmith 
are the people who supply these implements and they have been returned under 
their own designations. Knife and tool grinders form the greater part of the 
remaining persons in this Sub-order. 

300. This Sub-order contains 3,487 persons of whom nearly one-half 
are ammunition, gunpowder and firework makers and sellers. Gun makers, 
menders and sellers number 910, while the makers of swords, spears, and other 
weapons— a once flourishing trade— now number 714 only. 

ORDER XII-TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 

301. Under this Order there are 429,262 persons or 4-41 per cent, of the 
population. It is divided into five Sub-orders, namely 38, Wool and Fur ; 39, 
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Silk; 40, Cotton; 41, Jate, hemp, flax, coir, etc.; 42, Dress. Among these, 
Sub-order 40, Cotton, contains by far the largest number of persons. 

302. In Sub-order 38 there are 7,512 persons of whom 4,307 are occupied 
with blankets, woollen cloth, yarn and natural wool. There are only a few felt 
workers and carpet weavers. The dealers in w'oollen goods, fur, and feather 
number 1,029. 

303. Very few persons are engaged in the silk industry. The total number 
is 1,417 persons of Avhom 1,145 are silk carders, spinners and weavers, and makers 
of silk braid and thread. There are 262 sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and 
thread. 

304. Sub-order 40 — Cotton, contains 326,913 persons or 3’36 per cent, of 
the population. The number of cotton ginning and pressing mills and thread 
factories is very small and the persons occupied in them amount to 1,105 
only. The cotton industry is worked almost entirely by hand. The cotton 
weavers number 178,059 andamongthe actual workers the males are in the pro- 
portion of about two to one. The cotton spinners aggregate 70,851 and over 
95 per cent, of the actual workers are females. The cotton dyers are 26,139 and 
the calenderers, fullers and printers 16,670. Among the actual workers of 
both these groups the males predominate. Cotton, carpet and rug makers 
number 3,861. Owing more especially to the high proportion which the cot- 
ton weavers, spinners and dyers bear to the total number of persons supported 
by the cotton industry — which amounts to 84 per cent, of the Sub-order — and 
to the fact that these industries are largely carried out in the villages and the 
towns which are included in the rural areas in Subsidiary Table I, we find that 
over 91 per cent, of the total actual workers are employed in rural areas. The 
dependents number less than half the actual workers. 

305. Sub-order 41 contains 3,450 persons. There are no jute mills or 
presses, or rope works. Fibre matting and bag makers form the most nume- 
rous group. They number 1,718 or nearly one-half of the Sub order. The 
rope, sacking and net makers are 706, and the dealers in raw fibres 385. 

306. Under this order there are 88,970 persons. 45,615 or over one-half 
contained in the group are tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners. Piece- 
goods dealers number 38,834, hosiers and haberdashers 3,710 and embroiderers, 
lace and muslin makers 887. The hat, cap, and turban makers and sellers 
number 355, and the umbrella sellers 33. Umbrellas are used by many people 
in the towns but they are usually obtained from the general storeshops of t!ie 
Borah merchants. 


Sub-Onler 38 — Wool and 

Fur. 


Sub-order 3'J — Silk. 


Sub-order 40— Cotton. 


Sub-order 41- Jute, 
Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc. 


Sub-order 42— Dress. 


ORDER Xlll-METALS AND PRECIOUS STONES- 
307- Order XIII — Metals and Precious stones, contains 119,01 1 [lersous xiii— Metals ■'•oi 

or 1 '22 per cent, of the population. It is divided into four Sub-orders : — 43, Prccinu? stones. 

Gold, silver, and precious stones; 44, Brass, copper and bell-metal; 45, Tin, 
zinc, quicksilver and lead; 46, Iron and steel. 

308. This Sub-order contains 65,071 persons or 54 percent, of the total „ , „„ 

buo-oruer •13— Gul<i. bilvtr 

Order. The great majority of these, namely, 49,885, are workers in goLl, silver and precious sien-s. 
and precious stones. The gold and silver wire drawers and braid makers num- 
ber 7,587, and the gold-smiths’ dust-washers 3,267. The dealers in gold, 
silver and precious stones are 2,623. In all the groups mentioned the depen- 
dents exceed the actual workers. 
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Sub-order 44 — Brass, 

Copper and Bell-metal. 


Sub-order 45 — Tin, Zinc, 
Quicksilver and Lead. 


Sub-order 46 — Iron and 
S teel. 


Order XIV — Glass, earth- 
en and stoneware. 


Sub-order 48 — Earthen 
and stoneware. 


Order XV — Wood, Cane 
and Leaves, etc. 


Sub-order 49 — Wood and 
Bamboos. 


Snb-order 50— Cane- 
work, Matting and 
Leaves. 


Order XVI — Drugs, 
Gums, Dyes, etc. 


Sub-order 51 — Gums, 
Wax, etc. 


Sub-order 52 — Drugs, 
Dyes, pigments, etc. 


Order XVII — Leather, etc. 


309. There are 5,934 persons in this Sub-order which is composed entire- 
ly of brass, copper and bell-metal workers and sellers. The former number 
4,519; and the latter 1,415. 

310. There are 769 persons in this Sub-order of whom 680 are workers 
in these metals. 

311. Sub-order 46 contains 47,237 persons. There are no iron found- 
ries. The workers in iron and hardware number 45,015 and the sellers 2 , 222 . 
Among the first the actual workers predominate, while in the last the depen- 
dents are the more numerous. 

ORDER XIV-GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONEWARE. 

312. Order XIV — Glass, earthen and stoneware, contains 131,068 per- 
sons or 1'35 per cent, of the population. It is divided into two Sub-orders : — 
47, Glass and chinaware ; 48, Earthen and stoneware. The number under 
the first Sub-order is only 216 of whom 125 are sellers of glass and chinaware. 

313. Of the 130,852 persons contained in this Sub-order, 127,108 are 
potters and 3,021 grindstone and millstone makers and menders whose chief ar- 
ticle of production is the hand-mill which is used in almost every household in 
the preparation of meal. 

ORDER XV-WOOD, CANE AND LEAVES, ETC, 

314. This Order contains 128,635 persons or 1'32 of the population. It 
is divided into two Sub-orders : — 49, Wood and bamboos; 50, Canework, matting 
and leaves. 

315. In Sub-order 49 there are 110,980 persons of whom 107,650 are 
carpenters. Dealers in timber and bamboos, and wood- cutters and sawyers 
comprise the remainder. 

316. There are 17,655 persons in this Sub-order — 10,468 are basket, 
mat, fan, etc., makers and sellers, 2,885 are comb and tooth-stick makers and 
sellers, and 4,302 are leaf-plate makers and sellers. 

ORDER-XVI.-DRUGS, GUMS, DYES, ETC. 

317. Order XVI — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc., contains 11,756 persons or 
0T2 per cent, of the population. It is divided into two Sub-orders: — 51, Gums, 
wax, resins, and similar forest produce ; 52, Drugs, dyes, pigments, etc. 

318. There are 1,103 returned under this order who are nearly all col- 
lectors and sellers of wax, honey, and forest produce and lac. 

319. In this Sub-order there are 10,653 persons of whom 5,814 are per- 
sons occupied with miscellaneous dyes. Persons occupied with miscellaneous 
drugs number 1,264 ; perfume and sandalwood sellers 837 ; saltpetre refiners 
862 ; and chemists and druggists 803. 

ORDER XVH-LEATHER, ETC- 

320. Order XVIL— Leather, etc., has but one Sub-order:— 53, Leather, 
horn and bones, and contains 234,525 persons or 2-41 per cent, of the population. 
There are no bone mills or brush factories in Rajputana and only one small 
tannery (which hardly merits the designation of a factory) in the State of 
Marwar which gives employment to some 31 male workers. The most 
numerous body are the shoe, boot and sandal makers who number 151,531 — 
next come the leather dyers 51,714, then the tanners and curriers 21,041, and 
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then the water-bag, well-bag, bucket and ghee-pot makers 5,47S. The sellers 
oi hides, horns and bones number 1,36 i. There was an enormous export of 
hides and bones from Eajputana during the famine but the hides were obtained 
from the Chamars who are included under other heads such as leather dyers 
and tanners, etc. The actual workers in this order exceed the dependents. 

CLASS E-COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, AND STORAGE. 

321. This Class contains 301,177 persons or 3*10 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. It is divided into two Orders: — XVIII, Commerce; and XIX, Transport 
and storage. 

ORDER XVm-COMMERCE. 

322. Order XVIII — Commerce, includes the greater portion of the 
persons in Class E, namely, 239,436 or 2*46 per cent, of the total population. 
It is divided into four Sub-orders: — 54, Money and Securities; 55, General 
merchandise; 56, Dealing unspecified; and 57, Middlemen, brokers and 
agents. 

323. There are 146,697 persons in this Sub-order of w'hom 130,319 are 
bankers and money-lenders ; 10,010 are money-changers and testers ; and 
5,730 are contained in the group of insurance agents and under-writers. The 
great majority of the persons in this Sub-order consist of small village bankers 
and money-lenders and Subsidiary Table I shows that 93’64 percent, of them 
live in rural areas. Those following this occupation are well-off and are able 
to support a considerable number of dependents. 

324. Under this Sub-order there are 26,611 persons of whom 22,163 
are included in the heading “ General merchants.” The remainder are 
mercantile managers, accountants, clerks, assistants, etc. In both these head- 
ings the dependents exceed considerably the actual workers. 

325. In this Sub-order there are 55,866 persons. Those who have been 
returned as shopkeepers without any specification of the nature of their 
dealing are 36,297 ; clerks and salesmen to shopkeepers number 9,022 ; servants 
to shopkeepers and money-lenders 6,050 ; and pedlars and hawkers, etc., 4,497. 
In all these groups the dependents exceed the actual workers. 

326. This Sub-order contains 10,262 persons. Of these 9,085 are 
included in the group brokers and agents. Contractors otherwise unspecified, 
812, form the only other group whose numbers are not very insignificant . The 
dependents are twice as numerous as the actual workers. 

ORDER XIX-TRANSPORT AND STORAGE. 

327. Order XIX — Transport and Storage — contains 61,741 persons or 
0-64 per cent, of the population. It is divided into five Sub-orders:— 58, 
Railway ; o9, Roads ; 60, AVater; 61, Messages ; and 62, Storage and weio'hinof 

328. The railway employes and their dependents number 14,891 of 
whom 6,442 are pointsmen, shunters, signallers and porters, and 4,768 are 
returned as in railway service unspecified. Guards, drivers and firemen number 
1,869 ; and station masters, inspectors, etc., 1,104. 

329. This Sub-order contains 36,674 persons. Rajputana is a cameR 
breeO in g country, more especially that part which contains the sandy tracts of 
the Western and Eastern Divisions, and the pack camel owners and drivers 


Class E —Commerce, 
transport and Storage. 


Order XVIII — Commerce 


Sub-order 51 — Money and 
Securities. 


Bub-order 65 — General 
merchandise. 
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Sub -order 60 — Water. 


Sub-order 61 — Messages. 


Sub-order 62 — Storage 
and Weighing. 


Class F— Professions. 


Order XX — Learned and 
Artistic Professions. 


Sub-order 63 — Religion. 


Sub-order 64 — Education 


Sub-order 65 — Literature. 


Sub-order 66 — Law. 


number 17,216. Pack elephant and mule owners and drivers are, it is true, 
also included in this heading but the numbers returned are practically entirely 
confined to pack camel owners and drivers. Next come the pack bullock owners 
and drivers, once very numerous, but now greatly diminished in numbers 
owing to the construction of railways. Their number is 9,492. Cart owners 
and drivers are 7,485, but the palki bearers and owners number only 659. 
Many of the men who act as palki bearers do other work and have probably 
been returned as porters. 

330. Of the 840 persons who belong to this Sub-order nearly all are 
boatmen or lock-keepers. 

331. This Sub-order refers to employes in the Postal and Telegraph 
services. The number is 2,769 of whom the great majority are postal runners, 
and messengers. 

332. Under this Sub-order there are 6,567 persons of whom 4,750 are 
porters, 1,328 are weighmen, and 250 are watchmen employed at stores. 

CLASS F-PROFESSIONS. 

333. This Class contains 204,021 persons or 2‘07 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, It is divided into two Orders: — XX — Learned and Artistic Professions, 
XXI — Sport. 

ORDER XX-LEARNED AND ARTISTIC PROFESSIONS. 

334. Order XX — Learned and Artistic Professions, contains 201,197 
persons and is divided into nine Sub-orders, viz: — 63, Religion ; 64, Education ; 
65, Literature ; 66, Law ; 67, Medicine ; 68, Engineering and Survey ; 69, 
Natural Science j 70, Pictorial Art and Sculpture ; 71, Music, acting 
dancing, etc. 

335. 129,147 persons or 1’33 per cent, of the total population and 64 
per cent, of the people included in this Order are supported by religious offices. 
Of these 92,863 are priests, ministers etc. of various denominations. It is re- 
markable that among the actual workers 28 per cent, are females of whom the 
majority are doubtless female Hindu and Jain devotees. There are 6,080 
religious mendicants ; 21,199 persons employed in church, temple, burning- 
ground services, etc., and 5,644 astrologers, diviners, horoscope- makers, etc. 

336. There are 5,189 persons who are connected with education of whom 
4,781 or 92 per cent, come under the heading of principals, professors, and 
teachers. Although 61’90 per cent, of the actual workers are contained in the 
rural areas this proportion is due to the inclusion of all towns except the eight 
large centres classed as cities in the term rural area. The number of schools 
in the villages is very small. 

337. The number of persons shown in this Sub-order is 5,956 of whom 
87 per cent, are included in the group writers (unspecified) and private clerks. 
Authors, editors, journalists, etc., number 477. 

338. Amongst the 5,629 persons connected with law, 2,057 are law 
agents, mukhtiars, etc. The pleaders number 1,430, Nazis 997, and petition 
-writers 884. The functions of Nazi can hardly be separated from those of 
religion in the law he professes and part of the Nazis have probably been 
included in Sub-order 63. The actual workers are more numerous in the cities 
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than in the rural areas where the time honoured panchayat ” is still adhered to 
for the settlement of most disputes. 

339. This Sub-order contains 12,754 persons or 0T3 per cent, of the 
population. Among, the actual workers the males number 2,353 and the fe- 
males 5,304. The great majority of the female workers are midwives who are 
often the wives of the Nais or village barbers. Taking the figures of the 
actual workers only, we find that, including the administrative and inspecting 
staff who consist of the Residency and Agency Surgeons, there are 220 duly 
qualified medical men and 16 duly qualified women as against 1,510 male and 
236 female practitioners without diplomas. The vaccinators number 150 ; the 
midwives 4,992 ; and the compounders, matrons, nurses, etc., 528, Owing to 
the high proportion of native raidwives to the other classes of medical persons 
in this Sub-order the percentage of actual workers is 84’60 in the rural areas 
and 15 ’40 in the cities. Skilled medical attendance is naturally chiefly obtain- 
able in the cities. 

340. The number of persons supported by engineering and surveyino- is 
2,936 only. Of these 67 per cent, are clerks and their dependents. There are 
268 persons under the heading Revenue surveyors, and 214 are classed as Civil 
engineers and architects. 

341. Eight workers with 15 dependents are returned as astronomers and 
meteorologists. 

342. 726 Persons are supported by this Sub-order. The painters, etc., 
are 278 but, as remarked by Mr. Baines in his India Report of 1891, these 
are “ far from being of Academy rank and many are probably artists in house 
walls than in more moveable material.” Sculptors number 342, photographers 
245, and tattooers 51. The practice of tattooing is dying out and is now 
practically confined to women and done almost entirely for adornment. 
Those who have their bodies tattooed usually have the designs executed by 
unprofessional agency. 

343. There are 38,587 persons in this Sub-order. 3,094 are band- 
masters and players (not military), almost all of whom are village performers 
on the drum, horn, etc. Among the 35,493 returned as actors, singers, dan- 
cers and their accompanists, many of the females who are included in this head- 
ing combine with dancing and singing a less reputable function but have 
preferred to return the more euphemistic title. 

ORDER XX1-SPORT. 

344. Order XXI — Sport, contains 2,824 persons or 0*03 per cent, of the 
population. It is divided into two Sub-orders:— 72, Sport; and 73, Games and 
Exhibitions. 

345. Of the 423 persons of this Sub-order, the great majority are 
shikaris and bird-catchers. There are no packs of fox hounds in Rajputana 
and the entries under the heading huntsmen and whippers-in refer to men in 
charge of greyhounds and the “bobery” packs kept for coursing and huntino' 
jackals, 

346. In Sub-order 73 there are 2,401 persons over one-half of whom are 
tumblers, acrobats, wrestlers, etc. Exhibitors of trained animals, which are 
mostly snakes, mongooses and bears, number 464, and the conjurors, buffoons 
fortune tellers, etc,, 603. 


Sub-order 67— Medicine. 


Sub-order G8 — Engineer- 
ing and survey. 


Sub-order 69 — Natural 
Science. 

Sub-order 70 — Pictorial 
Art and scuiptuie. 


Sub-order 71 — Music, 
Acting, Dancing, etc. 


Order XXI — Sport. 


Sub-order 72 — Sport. 


Sub-order 7.8— Games and 
Exhibitions. 
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Class G — Unskilled La- 
bour not Agricultural. 


CLASS G-UNSKILLED LABOUR NOT AGRICULTURAL. 

347, This Class contains 556,852 persons or 5 ’73 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. It is divided into two Orders: — XXII — Earthwork and General labour; 
and XXIII — Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 

ORDER XXll-EARTHWORK AND GENERAL LABOUR. 


Order SXTI— Earthwork 348 ^ Order XXII — Earthwork and general labour contains 552,424 per- 

and General Labour. , n., . /~v i 

sons or 5'68 per cent, of the population. This Order is divided into two Sub- 
orders :-74, Earthwork, etc. ; 75, General labour. 

Sub-order 74 -Eartliwork. 349. Of the 5,668 persons in this Sub-order over one-half are returned 
as miners (unspecified); road, canal and railway labourers number 1,318; 
tank-diggers and excavators 944; and well-sinkers 237. 

Sub-order 75-Geacral La- 350. Under this group there are 446,756 persons or 5*62 per cent, of the 
population. The actual workers largely exceed the dependents and among the 
actual workers females are in the majority. 

ORDER XXIII-INDEFINITE AND DISREPUTABLE OCCUPATIONS- 

Order XXIII— Indefinite 351. Order XXIII — Indefinite and disreputable occupations— contains 

cupa'tionsr**'^^^'^ 4,428 persons or 0’05 per cent, of the population. It has two Sub-orders: — 76, 
Indefinite; and 77, Disreputable. The former contains 2,089 persons. Of the 
2,339 returned under the latter Sub-order the majority are prostitutes but, 
as previously remarked, most of these persons are also dancers and sing- 
ers and have preferred to return themselves under the more reputable func- 
tions. 

ORDER XXIV-INDEPENDENT. 


Order XXIV — Indepen- 
dent. 


Sub-order 78— Property 
aud Alms. 


Sub-order 79 — At the 
St-ite Expen-se. 


352. Order XXIY — Independent, relates to persons who are independent 
of work and contains 378,091 persons, or 3’89 per cent, of the population. It is 
divided into two Sub-orders: — 78, “ Property and alms,” and 79, “ At the State 
expense.” Persons who do no work and live on income from landed property are 
not included in this Order. 

353. This Sub-order contains 362,976 persons of whom 359,746 are 
ordinary beggars, 1,695 are supported by educational or other endowments, 
scholarships, etc.; 3,869 by house-rent, shares, and other property not being land; 
and 385 by allowances from patrons or relatives, 

354. Of the 15,122 persons contained in this Sub-order 7,613 are support- 
ed by pension and 7,589 are prisoners or inmates of Asylums and their depen- 
dents. The penisoners are divided into pensioners civil services 2,373 ; pen- 
sioners military services 2,627 ; and pensioners unspecified 2,613. There are 
393 inmates of Asylums including 37 dependents. The prisoners and their 
dependents are divided into, under trial prisoners 1,938 ; prisoners for debt 
1,736 ; and convicts and those in reformatories 3,442. 


Distribution of the ngri- Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of the agricultural 

Divilifns anfSe?' of the persons whose principal occupation is agriculture 

(Order Y), by Divisions and States. It has already been noted that these 
number 5,479,298 or 56-35 per cent, of the total population. The highest per- 
centage is shown by the Western Division where the agriculturists form 60-54 
per cent, of the population. In the Eastern Division they contain 54-96 per 
cent, and in the Southern Division 54-33 per cent, of the total population. 
Among the States and Estates, there are thirteen in which the agriculturists 
form over half of the entire population ; in three they aggregate over 40 per 
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cent. ; and in four over 30 per cent, of the inhabitants. Dholpur with a percent- 
age of 74'46 contains the highest proportion of agriculturists to the population. 
Bikaner with 71'03 per cent, comes next ; Banswaraand Kusalgarh show 67'09 
per cent., and Karauli 62'83 per cent. Alwar, Bharatpur and Marw'ar all show 
over 58 per cent. The States with the lowest proportions are Tonk 39‘30 per 
cent., Jaisalmer — where there is very little land capable of producing any but 
rain crops — 36'29 per cent., the Lawa estate 33‘20 per cent., and Sirohi 32'24 
per cent. In Sirohi the climatic conditions are much the same as in a great 
part of Marwar and the difference in the proportion of agriculturists is there- 
fore noticeable and seems due to more persons being occupied in commerce. 
For Rajputana the percentage on the agricultural population of actual workers 
is 64'03 and of dependents 35-97. In five States only, namely, Bharatpur, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer and Tonk is the percentage on the agricultural 
population of the dependents higher than that of the actual w’orkers. The 
States in which the “actual workers ” form over 70 per cent, of the agricultural 
population are Partabgarh 75-57 per cent., Shahpura 73-87 per cent., 
Karauli 73-15 per cent., Alwar 72-15 per cent., and Bundi 71-68 per cent. In 
most of the States the comparatively low proportion of dependents is probab- 
ly due to the famine which caused a high infant mortality and a diminished 
birth-rate, but it is remarkable that two of the States which show the highest 
proportion of actual workers, namely, Karauli and Alwar suffered least from 
the famine. 


356. A similar distribution of the industrial population is shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table III. For the purposes of this table the term industrial popula- 
tion includes all persons employed in the preparation and supply of material 
substances — that is all persons contained in Class D. 


Distribution of the In- 
dustrial population by 
Divisions and States. 


The total number of persons supported by the preparation and supply of 
material substances is 1,768,082 or 18-18 per cent, of the population. Of the 
Divisions, the Southern has the highest proportion, namely, 20-03 per cent. 
The Eastern shows 18T1 per cent, and the Western Division 17-26 per cent. 
Among the States, Jaisalmer with 43-44 per cent, has by far the highest 
proportion. The industry followed by the majority of these people is the 
provision of animal food. Tonk is next with 29-86 per cent, most of whom 
are employed in leather, etc. Dungarpur is third with 26-54 per cent. In 
this Bhil State a number of persons are returned as grass and firewood sellers 
and as employed in canework, matting and leaves. Partabgarh, Mewar 
and Jhalawar all have over 20 per cent, of their population mainly employed 
in one or other of the occupations contained in this class. In Partabgarh the 
majority of them are fuel and fodder sellers and occupied in the provision of 
drink, condiments and stimulants. In Mewar they are occupied in the provi- 
sion of vegetable food, in leather, and in the sale of fuel and fodder ; and in 
Jhalawar in cotton w-eaving and in the sale of miscellaneous vegetable food. 
The percentages shown by the States whose industrial population is less than 
20 per cent and the principal occupations included in Class D. followed by this 
section of their population are given below : — 


Shahpura-— 19*96 per cent. — chiefly oil pressers and sellers of vegetable 
food. 
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Jaipur — 19‘39 percent. — General condiment dealers; masons and builders ; 
cotton weavers ; tailors ; workers in gold, silver and precious metals , 
potters ; shoe and boot makers ; sellers of vegetable food. 


Lawa — 17 ‘7 8 per cent. — Cotton weavers, 

Marwar — 17'71 per cent. — Cotton weavers; fuel and fodder sellers; tailors, 
shoe and boot makers ; potters ; sellers of vegetable food. 

Ahvar — 17 "48 per cent. — Sellers of vegetable food; cotton weavers; potters; 
carpenters ; shoe and boot makers. 

Xarauli — 16 '44 per cent. — Sellers of vegetable footl ; cotton weavers. 

Kotah— 16-41 per cent. — Cotton weavers ; sellers of vegetable food. 

Bundi— 16-34 per cent. — Cotton weavers ; sellers of vegetable food. 

Bharatpur— 15-38 per cent.— Cotton weavers ; sellers of vegetable food ; 
potters ; shoe and boot makers. 

Banswara and Kusalgarh — 14-63 per cent. — Grain and pulse dealers ; 
providers of animal food. 

Sirohi — 14-13 percent, — Grocers; general condiment dealers ; fuel and 
fodder sellers ; shoe makers. 


Bikaner — 12'32 per cent.— Piece-goods dealers ; cotton weavers ; shoe 
makers. 

Dholpur — 12-18 per cent. — Sellers of vegetable food ; cotton weavers. 

The percentage on the industrial population of “ actual workers ” is 55-39 
and of “dependents” 44-61. In the Divisions the proportion of actual 
workers is highest in the Southern Division where they form 58*85 per cent, of 
those supported by industries, and lowest in the Western Division where 
they aggregate 54 59 per cent, Amontr the States and Estates, 
in Shahpura, Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Lawa, Mewar, Bundi, Kotah, Karauli 
and Alwar the actual workers are in a ratio of over 60 per cent, but 
in Tonk and Jaisalraer the position is reversed and in these States the pro- 
portion of the dependents is more than 60 per cent, of the industrial popu- 
lation. 


Cistribution of the In- 
dustrial population by 
Domestic und Factoiy 
Industries. 


Distribution .jf tlie Coiu- 
tnercial population liy 
I'ivisions tnd States. 


357. In Subsidiary Table IV is shown the distribution of the industrial 
population by Domestic and Factory industrms. There are only 2,063 persons 
or 1-04 per cent, of the total industrial population supported by employment in 
mills and factories. The factory industries are printing (in which 142 persons 
are engaged), and industries connected with cotton such as ('js) ginning, clean- 
ing and pressing and (b) spinning and weaving, in which 559 pez’sons are em- 
ployed including owners, managers, and superior staff. From column 6 of the 
^Xable— in which the percentage is worked out on the figures of workmen and 
subordinates only — it will be seen that of those engaged in cotton ginning, clean- 
ino-and pressing 2-12 per cent, work in factories, while in every 10,000 persons 
employed in cotton spinning and weaving 1 7 only are factory workers. 

358- The distribution of the commercial population by Divisions and States 
is ffiven in Subsidiary Table Y. The population dealt with in the term “Com- 
mercial population” includes only those contained in Order XVIII— Commerce. 
The total number of persons on this basis is 239,436 or 2*46 per cent, of the 
population. The Division with the relatively highest 'proportion of persons 
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supported by commerce is the Southern Division which has a percentage of 
4-52, its position at the head of the Divisions being due to the comparatively 
high proportion shown by Sirohi. In the Western Division, the chief home of 
the enterprising Marwari traders, the percentage is o-07, and in the Eastern 
Division 1-62. Of the States Sirohi with a percentage of 13-72 has by far the 
highest proportion. Its commercial population consists chiefly of general mer- 
chants. Jaisalmer comes next with 6-75 per cent. In this State trade is most- 
ly confined to dealing in piece-goods and general merchandise, and to money- 
lending. Kishangarh has a percentage of 5-71. Most of these are shop-keepers. 
The percentage in Mewar is 4-19, mostly money-lenders and shop-keepers. 
Partabgarh with 3-37 per cent, occupies a higher position than one would have 
expected in view of the fact that its population largely consists of Bhils. The 
traders are mostly general merchants. In Marwar where the percentage is 3 22 
the majority are bankers and money-lenders. Kotah, Bharatpur, Dholpur and 
Banswara have each a percentage of less than 1. The small percentage 
shown by Banswara is not surprising to anyone acquainted with the geographi- 
cal position and economic conditions of the State, but it is curious that in Bharat- 
pur and Dholpur, which are both well served by the railway and which both 
possess capital towns of importance, the commercial population should be so 
small. The percentage on the commercial population of actual workers is 39'28 
and of dependents 60*72. In the Lawa Estate alone are the actual workers 
more numerous than the dependents. In Shahpura, Kotah and Jhalawar they 
are fairly evenly divided. 

359. Subsidiary Table VI shows a similar distribution of the profes- 
sional population that is of the persons contained in Order XX — Learned and 
Artistic Professions. The number is comparatively small being 201,197 
or 2'07 per cent, of the population. The Southern and Eastern Divisions both 
have a percentage of 2‘18, and in the Western Division the percentage is 1-76. 
Among the States, Alwar with 2-94 percentage is first : the majority of its 
learned and professional population consisting of persons engaged in religious 
services, and in music and dancing. Dungarpur comes next wdth a percentage 
of 2-83 and then Partabgarh with 2-63 per cent. In both these States the 
professionals are chiefly religious mendicants, priests, etc. In Jaisalmer, 2-60 
per cent, they are priests and singers, and the same classes contain most of the 
professionals in Bikaner who form 2'44 per cent, of the population of that 
State. Jaipur 2-40 per cent, shows a greater variety. In addition to priests and 
religious mendicants there are a good many persons engaged in medicine, in 
music and singing. It also contains nearly all the persons occupied in pictorial 
art and sculpture. The percentage on the professional population of actual 
workers and dependents is fairly even, the balance being in favour of the actual 
workers. 

360. The statistics of the population in 1901 and 1891 supported by the 
occupations which are contained in the different Orders are compared — so far 
as it has been possible to adjust the figures to suit the alterations in classifica- . 
tion — in Subsidiary Table VIl, The classification adopted in 1891 differed 
considerably in certain instances from that now followed and a satisfactory 
comparison is therefore scarcely possible. It is also necessary to point out 
that, besides the unenumerated Bhils and Grassias of the Southern Division, 


Distribution of the Pro- 
fessional population 
by Divisions and States 


Comparison of Occupa- 
tions bv Orders in 1901 
and 1891. 
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the whole of the population of the States of Banswara and Partabgarh is 
excluded from the figures given in column 3 of this Subsidiary table because 
the occupations followed by the inhabitants of these two States were not re- 
corded in 1891. Under Order I — Administration, there is a decrease of 9'77 
percent. The decrease is most marked in Sub-order l.-A — Service of the 
Kajputana States, and is chiefly due apparently to the fact that nobles and 
their families on this occasion have been mostly shown as landholders under 
Order V. The decrease under Order II is due to a reduction in the number 
of persons serving in the irregular forces of the Rajputana States. In most 
States — especially in those which possess Imperial Service Troops — the irregu- 
lar troops have been gradually reduced of late years. Order III — Service of 
Foreign Native States — shows the large decrease of 99’70 per cent., but this is 
partly due to the different manner in which this Order has been treated on 
the present occasion. In 1891 the designation was Foreign and Feudatory 
State Service, and persons belonging to any Native State other than the Tabu- 
lating State were included, whereas now, so far as the returns for Rajputana 
as a whole are concerned, the Order relates only to persons in the Service of 
Native States outside of Rajputana. There has, however, been a considerable 
actual decrease in the number of persons belonging to the civil and military 
services of other States. In Order IV the decrease is 45’97 per cent. In 1891 
the number of groups returned under the Sub-order “Stock breeding and 
dealing ” were two only, namely, cattle breeders and dealers, and herdsmen. 
The number of the latter have increased but even if we include the breeders and 
dealers of sheep, goats and horses there is a considerable deficit. It is known 
that large numbers of the inhabitants of the States of the Western Division 
who possess flocks and herds emigrated to Sind on the first signs of scarcity 
and it is probable that their absence is the chief cause of the decrease. The 
number of persons engaged in the training and care of animals has increased 
from 147 to 2,430. Order V — Agriculture — the main occupation of the 
people of the province — shows a decrease of 13'45 percent. This decrease, 
however, is entirely due to tlie general decrease in the population which is 
close on 19 per cent, for, whereas in 1891 the percentage on the whole 
population, for whom occupations Avere recorded, of persons supported by agri- 
culture was 54'03, it is now oG’oo. It is impossible to judge exactly of the 
relative proportions at the two censuses of the rent-receivers and rent-payers 
into which two main groups tiie “ landholders and tenants” have now been 
divided, owing to the uncertainty which attaches to the term “ Land occupants 
cultivating ” used in 1891 Avhich included a very large proportion of those who 
held an interest in land, but if it is assumed that it is a sub-division of rent- 
receivers then there has been a large decrease among rent-receivers and a 
large increase among the rent-payers the figures being : — 

1901. 1891. 

Rent-receivers, 434,245 3,058,657. 

Rent-payers, 4,576,723 2,958,814. 

It seems probable that many of the cultivating land occupants ” of 1891 
were rent-payers and not rent-receivers and that the proportions of these two 
main groups have not really changed to any marked extent during the last 
decade. There has, however, been an actual increase of 82 per cent, in the 



raimbjr of agricultural labourers ; the fai-m servants have decreased but the 
field labourers have largely increased. As previously remarked, the ranks of 
the field labourers were probably largely augmented by poor emigrants return- 
ing to their homes. The growers of special products and trees, more special- 
ly the fruit growers, have declined in numoers. Owing to the succession of 
uulavourable seasons many of these have no doubt had to give up temporarily 
their usual occupation and take to other employment ; some have also probably 
been included among the fruit-sellers. There was no separate Sub-order shown 
in lS9l of per.-rons engaged in “ agricultural training and supervision and 
forests.” Order A I shows a decrease of 27'56 per cent. The decrease is 
chiefly among persons engaged in personal and domestic services such as indoor 
servants and door-keepers, etc. The number of hotel, serai and refreshment- 
room keei>ers and of persons employed in sanitation although still insigni- 
ficant has increased. Order VII — The persons occupied witji the preparation 
and supply of fool, drink and stimulants have increased by 64‘30 per cent. With 
respect to the several Sub-orders into whicli this Order is divided those engaged 
in animal food have decreased. There has been a substantial decrease among 
the cow and bulfalo keepers and milk and butter sellers, and also among the 
ghee preparers and sellers, but on the other hand there has been a large increase 
among the batchers and sLiughCerers. Persons concerned with the supply of 
vegetable food show a very large increase, but the increase is to some extent 
due to the inclusion of oil pressers and sellers who in 189 1 were shown under 
the Sub-order “ lighting. ” The ordinary bania, wno h.is in many cases been 
shown under tiie group “ miscellaneons, ” jukI the grain and pulse dealers ap- 
pear to have been iaclucled under the terms '■* general merchants ” in 1891. 
The vegetable and fruit sellers, who are now combined in one group, have in- 
creased but this increase is, as already stated, partly due apparently to the in- 
clusion of fruit-growers. Temperance enthusiasts will no doubt be glad to 
observe that there is a decrease of 58 per cent, iii the number of distillers of 
country-made spirits. The grocers and general condiment dealers have dimi- 
nished greatly but the decrease seems due to a great extent to tlilfereuce of 
classification, Oreler YIII — Only pressers of vegetable oil for lighting pur- 
poses aie included in this Order in the figures for 1901 hence the decrease. 
The torch makers and gas-workers and also those engaged in fuel and forage 
have increased. Order IX — Buildings, shows an increase. Those engaged 
in building materials, and building artificers are both more numerous 
than in 1^91. Under the latter Sub-order the masons have decreased but the 
stone and marble workers have increased. Under Order X in 189 1, persons 
occupied with ITiilway Plant only were shown and some of the occupations which 
were then included in that term now come under the head of Transport. The 
number engaged in the railway workshops, however, appears to have decreased. 
The persons supported by Order XI, that is the preparation and supply of 
supplementary recpiirements, has increased considerably. The figures of tl.e 
verv fe w persons returned as paper makers and sellers, book binders, booksellers 
and watch and clock makers and sellers have hardly altered, while those eng:ig- 
cd in carving and engraving have decreased ; the ivory carvers snow an 
increase, but the turners and lacqnerers, in which term wood carvers and cot- 
ton-stamp makers, etc., appear to have been included in 1891, have diminished. 
The makers and sellers of bangles, beads, etc., have flourished and those employ- 
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ed ill tool and machinery have also multiplied. It is not improbable, horn ever, 
that the entry on this occasion of a group for plough and agricultural imple- 
ment makers may have secured entries which in 1891 were included under the 
occupations of carpenter and blacksmith. The trade of sword makers and 
sellers has declined but on the other hand gun-makers and menders and their 
dependents, who were not shown in 1891, now number nearly 1,000 souls. The 
number of the gunpowder and firework makers appears to be much the same. 
In Order XII — Textile, Fabrics, and Dress — there has also been a substantial 
increase. Owing to the separation of cotton, woollen and carpet weavers, who 
were all included in one group in 1891, it is not possible to make any exact 
comparison. However, from the figures as they are, it appears that the cotton 
weavers, spinners, and dyers have increased largely, whereas the calenderers, 
fullers, and dyers have decreased. The silk industries have declined but there 
has been a corresponding rise among the numbers employed in jute, hemp, flax, 
etc. Under Dress, the tailors, dress -makers, darners, etc , and puece goods dealers 
the two main groups of the Sub-order, have diminished largely while the hosi- 
ers, haberdashers and lace and muslin makers have increased. The ptersons in 
■ )rder XIII — IMetals and precious stones-have decreased. Of those engaged in 
gold, silver, and precious stones the dealers have increased, but the workers 
have decreased. There are more persons returned as goldsmiths’ dust-washers, 
and the number of enamellers has also risen from 141 to 349. There has been 
some diminution in the number of those supported by bra>s coptper, and belU 
metal works, and also a decrease among those employed in iron and steel. Order 
XIV — Glass, earthen and stoneware. In 1891 there was no Sub-order showing the 
makers and sellers of glass and chinaware: glass and china ware articles are usually 
obtained from general merchants. Of those engaged in earthen and stoneware 
the large community of potters has decreased considerably and this decrease 
must be attributed to the famine and its attendant ills. The grindstone and 
millstone makers and menders have increased. Order XV also shows a large 
decrease chiefly among those occupied with wocd and bamboos. The main 
group in this Order are the carpenters upon whom the hard times have left 
their mark. There has been on the other hand a relatively large increase among 
those who work and deal in cane-work, matting and leaves. Both divisions of 
Order XVI — Drugs, gums and dyes-show an increase. The chemists and 
druggists have decreased while persons occupied in perfumes and dyes have 
increased. The difference is probably chiefly due to more correct classification 
on the present occasion. Under Order XVII — Leather, etc., there is a large 
decrease. In 1891 tanners, curriers and hide sellers, shoe, sandal, boot-makers 
and sellers were all included in one group so it is not possible to differentiate 
between them. The decrease is probably spread over all these various occupa- 
tions. The leather dyers have also decreased, but there has been a rise in the 
number of the sellers of hides, horns, and bones, which, in view of the enormous 
mortality among the cattle in 1899-1900, is not surprising. Order XVIII — 
Commei’ce — shows a considerable decrease which appears to be mainly due to 
difference of classification. The bankers and money-lenders have increased but 
there is a very lars'e decrease among the general merchants and “ shopkeepers 
unspecified ” who were grouped together in 1891 and among whom no doubt a 
large number of the village banias were included. Pedlars and hawkers 
have suffered from the bad times, but the middlemen, brokers and agents show 
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an increase. Lnder Order XIX — Transport and Storage, there is also a very 
large decrease. Owing to railway extensions the railway emoloyes have 
increased considerably, wdiile those emploj’ed on the roads number nearly 
the same as in 1891. There is some difference, however, in their dis- 
tribution under the several groups. Thus cart-owners and cirivers, and 
pack camel owners and drivers have increased while the pack bullock 
owners and driv’ers and palki bearers have decreased. Owing also to the railway 
extensions and to the increase in the number of the post-offices, especiallv 
in those States wffiich have joined the Imperial Postal Union, the em- 
ployes in the Postal and Telegraph Services show a substantial increase, 
but there has been a large decrease among those employed in storage and 
weighing. M hile the watchmen and weighmen have increased the porters 
have greatly diminished. Difference of classification seems to be the main 
cause, for it appears that in 1891, many of the field labourers were classified 
as porters — the entry in the schedules having been simply the comprehensive 
terra “mazdur.” Order XX — Learned and Artistic professions — siiows a 
decrease. Under religion, the priests, ministers, etc., of the different creeds 
have increased, but, owi ng doubtless to the several years of distress, the 
religious mendicants were far fewer than in 1891. The persons employed in 
church, temple, burning-ground, etc. service, and the astrologers and horos- 
cope makers are likewise less numerous. Under both education and litera- 
ture there is a satisfactory increase. Persons connected with law' have also 
increased itearly fourfold, but, in so far as this is an evidence of increased 
litigation, the benefit to the province is more than doubtful. Lmder medi- 
cine there has also been a substantial rise. A notable feature is the very 
satisfactory increase in the number of duly qualified medical practitioners. 
Those supported by engineering and survey have also increased relatively to 
a considerable extent. Pictorial art and sculpture have siighily uecnued 
so far as the actual numbers supported go, but relatively to the population at 
each period there is no real decline. Those who earn a somewhat precarious 
living by music, acting and dancing have decreased and many of those follow- 
ing these professions no doubt left Rajputana for provinces w’hich had not 
suffered so severely and where the people were able to spare some money for 
entertainments. Order XXI — Sport — the number under this head has also 
decreased. Order XXII — Earthwork and general laliour — under the main 
group of this order, namely, “Gleueral labour” there is a large decrease and 
the road, canal and railway labourers are slightly less numerous. In Order 
XXIII — under the term “indefinite,” are included opium speculators who were 
showm in 1891 under the Order — Commerce. The number of people whose 
occupation was returned as indefinite or disreputable is considerably less than 
on the last occasion. Order XXIV— Independent — show's a decrease. The 
number supported by honse-reiit, shares, and other property not being land 
has increased, but few persons were iu receipt of allow'ances from patrons and 
relatives. The number of ordinary beggars was also less. Persons supported 
at the State expense, on the other hand, are more than twice as many as in 
1891. The civil and military pensioners as well as prisoners for debt 
and under trial, and convicts have both increased. Inmates of Asylums have 
now been shown separately for the first time. 
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361. Subsidiary Table VIII shows the distribution by sex of the actual 
worker.s in each Order as ayeil as the percentao-e of female to male workers, and 
Subsidiary Table IX gives similar statistics by Sub-orders and groups. Taking 
these two tables together it will be seen that in three Orders only, name- 
ly, Order AXil — Light, Firing and Forage, Order XXII Earthwork 
and General labour, and Order XXILI — Indefinite and Disreputable, 
do the femtile workers exceed the male workers. With regard to the 
occupations under these Oniers in which the women are chiefly employed we 
find that women are the persons who mostly bring the bundles of grass, fire- 
wood and fuel into the towns and cantonments for sale, and that they also 
form the greater portion of those returned under the term “ General La- 
bour.” Their excels under Order XXIII requires no comment. Among the 
actual workers eng.aged in the preparation and supply of textile fabrics and 
dress, the women are nearly as numerous as the men. The home indn.stries of 
cotton weaving, spinning, and dyeing are those in wdiich the great majority of 
persons included in Order XXII are employed and among them we find that 
tlie cotton spinners are almost all women, and that women are also engaged in 
considerable numbers in cotton cleaning, dyeing and weaving, and as calenderers 
fullers and printers. In Order V — Agriculture — the percentage of female workers 
to male workers is nearly 70. This average is maintained in the groups of “ culti- 
vating tenants ” and “other cultivators,” while there is a considerable excess of 
woirien workers over male Avorkers among the “field labourers.” Order 
XXI V— Independent ; Order VI--Pcr>ona] household and sanitary 
Service ; Order XI — Supplementary requirements; and Order XVI— Drues, 
gums, dyes, etc., the female workers have a faiily high percentage. The occupa- 
tions included in these Orders in whicu they are chiefly engaged are : — potterv, 
religious service, shampooing and indoor service. Under Order XX— Learned 
and Artistic Professions— Avomen are engaged mostly in “ music, actimr, and 
dancing,” and “ midAvifery.” A good many are also to be found in the ranks 
of the Hindu and Jain deA’otees. Order XVII— Leather— also includes a gcjod 
proportion of female workers employed in leather dyeing and in making shoes 
and sandals. 

Taking all the occupations, out of a total of 5,965,742 actual workers 
2,210,537 or 37 per cent, are females. Among the total female workers 65 
per cent, are engaged in agriculture, and nearly 6 per cent, in the preparation 
and supply of textile fabrics and dress. The great majority of the wom.en who 
Avork at occupations contained in this last mentioned Order are empIoA'cd 
at their OAvn homes in cotton spinning, cleaning, dyeing and weaviim. 

362. The number of persons returned as combining agriculture wfith 
some other occi.qxrtion is 223,1 18 or 5-25 per cent, of the population who are 
not chiefly occupied with agriculture. The percentage of the persons in each 
Order and Sub-order, except Order V and the occupations included in it, who 
combine agriculture or the possession of land with their particular callino- is 
shoAAUi in Subsidiary Table X. From this we see that the hio-he.st 
proportion of persons who combine agriculture with their principal aAmcatiou 
is furnished by those who are in the military serAuce of the Imperial Govern- 
ment : their number is hoAAmver small and they consist mostlv of men beiono-- 
ing to the local Regiments. Next come those engaged in Avood and bamboo.s, 
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more especially tbe carpenter, a most useful member of the village community 
who^imust invariably possesses a portion of the village lands. Next to the carpen- 
ter come those who are occupied with leather, ilosc of these are village menials 
who make the shoes and water bags and have the disposal of hides and horns. 
Then come the potters and after them those engaged in the provision of 
animal food. Over 8 per cent, of the persons engaged in hemp and flax w'ho 
are recruited largely from the village watchmen class, and of those engaged 
in tools and machinery and as workers in iron who are mostly the village 
blacksmiths, are partially agriculturists. The religious orders follow with a 
percentage of 7'65 and then those engaged in stock breeding and dealing. 
Six per cent, of those engaged in cotton, in cane-work and matting, and who 
are supported by house-rent, and shares and 5 per cent, of those engaged in 
“ music, acting, and dancing”, and in wool and fur are also occupied in agricul- 
ture. It is of interest to note, at a time when special legislation has been 
adopted in some parts of India to prevent the land from falling into the hands 
of the money-lender, that in the Native States^ where as a rule the transfer 
of land to a creditor is unusual if not unlawful, the proportion of those en- 
gaged in “ money and securities ” that is bankers and money-lenders and 
their clerks, accountants, etc., who are returned as possessing some interest 
inland is 3'-49 per cent. only. 

A statement was prepared showing every occupation which had been 
returned combined with the 16 selected occupations, but as it was found that, 
except “Agricultural Occupations’’ aud “General Labour,” no other subsidiary 
occupation was followed by even 1 per cent, of the people supported by any 
of the selected occupations, the statement has not been included in the series 
of Subsidiary Tables. 

3G3. The figures of the persons residing in the cities of Raj on tana for 
each occLipitiou are shown separately in Part III of Table XV, and Sub>idiary 
Table XI gives the percentage on the total urban (city) population of persons 
supported and actual workers by Orders and selected .Sub-ord^-rs. The follow- 
ing is the order of numerical importance of the eight main classe.s of occupation 
in the cities and country : — 

(^rdcT oj A UjTTici iLdl Ini^ortcifics oj Occu pcitioyis i/i cities aiiil tuvclL txvccts 


Order nf nuiut-ncal iin- 
portance of the main 
Claiabe‘. of Oi'i npatmn 
in cities and iiiial 
areas. 


Name of Class. Cities, 

1. Government. g 

2. Pasture and Agriculture 4 

3. Personal services 3 

4. Preparation and supply of material substances 1 

5. Commerce, Transport, aud Storage. 6 

6. Professions .3 

7. Unskilled Labour, not agricultural 7 

8. Means of subsistence independent of occupation 8 


Rural areas. 

5 
1 
4 
2 

7 

8 
o 
O 

6 


A comparison between the occupations followed in urban areas (cities) and 
occupations in rural areas shows that the only Orders of occupation in which the 
share of the urban population is not greater than that of the rural, relatively to 
their respective masses are : — the “provision, and care of animals”, “agricul- 
ture”, “ glass, earthen and stoneware,” and “ earthwork and general labour.” 
Briefly it may be said that, speaking gener.illy, the city differs from the coun- 
try in its higher proportion of servants, food-suppliers, textile operatives, tra- 
ders, dealers in precious stones, professionals, and those engaged in administra- 
tion and defence. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE 1. 


Geneeal Distribution by Occupation. 



Percextagc os Total 

POPCLATIOS. 

Percextade in each 
Order and Sub- 
order OF 

Percentage of Actual 
Workers Emi'Loted 

Pabcentagb of De- 
pIkdents to Actual 
Workers 

Order, Sud Order axd Glass. 

Persons 

Supported. 

Actual 

Workers. 

Actual 

Workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

In 

cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

In 

cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I. — AdiuinistMtion 

3-98 

1-32 

44-28 

55-72 

17-54 

82-46 

164-23 

119-78 

1. Service of the Imperial Government and 









Local admini.-Jtration 

•01 

■00 

39-96 

60-04 

§7-67 

62-33 

139-29 

156-83 

l.-A. Service of the Eajputana A gonev States 

1-58 

■72 

45'70 

54-30 

28-96 

71-04 

148-51 

106-56 

S. Service of Lircal and Municipal bodies 

■13 

■06 

43-63 

56-37 

27-09 

72-91 

214-38 

97-S3 

3. Village Service 

1-26 

•54 

42-60 

57-40 

■94 

99-06 

202-04 

134-09 

II. — Defencn 

1-40 

■72 

51-76 

48-24 

31-97 

68-03 

116-21 

82-80 

4. Arniv' (Imperial) ... 

■04 

■03 

59- 

41- 

2-24 

97-76 

20-41 

70-61 

4.-A. Armv of the Rajiiutana Agency States... 

136 

■70 

51-56 

48-44 

32-92 

67-08 

97-56 

92-13 

5. Navy and marine ... 

■00 

■00 

100- 


... 


... 

III. — Service of foreign Native States 

■00 

■00 

48-81 

51-39 

... 

... 

... 

105-71 

6. Civil officers of States other than the tabu- 









lating State 

■00 

•00 

52-31 

47-69 

... 



91-18 

7. Military service of States other than the 








tabnlating State 

■00 

■00 

14-29 

85-71 

... 

... 

... 

600- 

Total Class A.— Government ... 

4 38 

204 

46 07 

58 S3 

as 64 

77-36 

4»476 

108-30 

IV. — Provision and care of animals ... 

1-66 

104 

66'35 

33-66 

1-40 

98-60 

162-72 

49-26 

8. Stock breeding and dealinff 

1-54 

103 

66-76 

33-25 

1-02 

98-98 

128-76 

49- 

9. Training and care of animals ... 

■C2 

■01 

41-85 

58-15 

38-74 

61-36 

214-72 

226-81 

V. — Agriculture 

56-35 

36-09 

64-04 

35-96 

•43 

99-67 

111-34 

50-20 

10. Landholders and tenants 

51-53 

33-39 

62’86 

37-14 

•40 

99-60 

115-06 

68 87 

11. Agricultural labourers 

4-65 

3-59 

77-23 

22-77 

•34 

99-66 

75-84 

29-33 

12. Growers (jf snecial [noduots ... 

■13 

■09 

67-41 

32-59 

11-65 

88-35 

82-94 

43-77 

13. Agricultural training and Supervision and 







forests 

•04 

■02 

44-65 

55-35 

8-41 

91-59 

266-89 

111-03 

Total Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture... 

57-91 

3718 

6410 

36-90 

•45 

99-65 

114-96 

66-73 

VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services ... 

4-71 

3-05 

64-66 

36-34 

12-13 

87-88 

83-41 

50-69 

14. Personal and domestic services 

3-95 

2-52 

63-75 

36-26 

12-26 

87-74 

88-43 

52-44 

15. Non-domestic entertainment ... 

•01 

■01 

64-63 

45-37 

25-68 

74-32 

142-67 

62'44 

16. Sanitation 

•75 

■52 

69-58 

30-42 

11-25 

8S-75 

55-44 

56-38 

Total Class C.— Personal Services ... 

4 71 

306 

64 66 

36-34 

12 12 

87-88 

8841 

60-09 

VII. — Food, drink and stimulants 

5-41 

3-65 

49-02 

50-98 

9- 

91- 

111-95 

104-66 

17 Provision of animal foud 

•55 

■27 

50-18 

49-82 

10-32 

89-68 

188-70 

94-73 

18 Provision of vegetable food ... 

4-33 

211 

48-79 

51-21 

8-96 

91-04 

104-05 

106-07 

19 Provision of drink condiments and stimu- 






lants 

■53 

■27 

49-74 

50-26 

7-97 

92-03 

147-03 

97-05 

VIII. — Light, firing and forage 

•78 

•58 

74-66 

25-34 

7-69 

92-31 

54-69 

32-21 

20. Lighting 

■03 

■01 

61-62 

48-38 

13-34 

87-66 

195-24 

79-44 

21. Fuel and forage ... 

■75 

■67 

75-28 

24-72 

7-61 

92-39 

60-48 

31-39 

IX. — Buildings 

■69 

■33 

47-54 

52-46 

23-28 

76-72 

140-45 

63- 

22. Building materials ... ... 

•17 

■08 

49-50 

50-50 

18-37 

81-63 

116-53 

100-35 

23. Artificers in building 

■52 

■25 

46-91 

5309 

27-65 

72-35 

143-48 

101-61 

1 X — Vehicles and vessels 

■01 

•00 

44-29 

65-71 

13-78 

86-22 

161-29 

120-10 

J 24. Railway and tramway plant ... 

■00 

■00 

36- 

64- 

2-78 

97-23 

300- 

174-29 

2.*'. Carts, carriages, etc. ... 

;t6. Ships and boats ... ... 

■01 

■00 

46-32 

53-68 

15-87 

84-13 

158-67 

108-18 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 

•46 

■24 

54-22 

45-78 

15-15 

84-85 

131-34 

76-09 

27. Paper 

■01 

•00 

46-66 

63-34 

3216 

67-84 

196-88 

75-19 

28. Books and prints 

•01 

■00 

42-62 

57-38 

58-31 

41-69 

170-31 

84-70 

29. Watclies, clocks and scientific instruments 

■00 

■00 

38-81 

61-19 

43-80 

56-20 

245- 

89-61 

.3Q. Carving and engraving 

■05 

■03 

48-87 

51-13 

27-99 

72-01 

121-26 

92-80 

.81. Toys and curiosities 

■01 

■00 

58-08 

41-92 

62-90 

37-10 

66-82 

81-25 

32. Music and musical instruments 

■00 

■00 

45- 

55- 

50- 

50- 

155-.56 

88-89 

33. Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads. 








etc. 

■25 

•15 

69-88 

40-12 

9-51 

90-49 

113-03 

270-38 

34. Furniture 

■00 

■00 

44-19 

65-81 

89-47 

10-53 

108-82 

275- 

35. Harness 

■01 

•00 

•29-91 

70-09 

40- 

60- 

168-37 

378-33 
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SUBSIDIARY Table I. — {Continued^ 

General Distribution by Occupation. 


Obdbb, Sub-Obder asd Class. 

Percentage on Total 
Population. 

Percentage is each 
Order and Sub-order 
1 or 

Percentage of Actda 
Workers Em- 
ployed 

L Peri;ent.age of Depen- 
dents TO Actual 
Workers 

Persons 

Supported. 

1 Actual 
Worker.-!. 

Actual 
W orkers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

In 

cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

In 

»^ities. 

In rural 
areas. 

; 1 
! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 XL — Supplementary Requirements — (conlifi,) 









' 36. Tools and machinery 

•08 

•04 

48-4.3 

51-57 

11-10 

88-90 

126-58 

103-95 

37. Arms and ammunition 

•04 

•03 

46'73 

53-25 

14-29 

85-71 

163-36 

101-23 

XII. — Textile fabrics and dress ... ... 

4-41 

2-80 

63-36 

36-64 

9-79 

90-21 

75-96 

72-34 1 

38. Wool and fur 

•08 

•05 

5901 

40-99 

12-88 

87-12 

72-85 

68-95 

39. Silk 

•01 

•01 

53-21 

46-79 

41-51 

58-49 

85-94 

89-34 

40. Cotton 

3-36 

2-25 

67 01 

32-99 

8-45 

9J-55 

62-70 

48-00 

41. Jute, hemp, flax, coir, etc. 

•03 

•02 

55-59 

44-41 

25-65 

74-35 

70-73 

83-03 

42. Dress 

•93 

•47 

50-94 

49 06 

14-67 

85-33 

112-65 

93-62 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones ... 

1-22 

•55 

4508 

54-92 

13-07 

86-93 

139-55 

119-18 

43. Gold, silver and precious stones 

•67 

•27 

40-79 

59-21 

18-33 

81-67 

138-11 

146.73 

44. Brass, copper and bell-metal 

■06 

•03 

45-65 


16-09 

83-91 

172-48 

108-80 

46. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

•01 

•00 

60-46 

49-54 

65-41 

44-59 

94-42 

102-89 

46. Iron and steel 

•48 

•25 

50-82 

49-18 

6-24 

93-76 

141-15 

94-71 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware ... ... 

1-35 

•82 

60-61 

39-39 

4-37 

95-63 

80-96 

64-53 

47. Glass and Chinaware 

•00 

•00 

35-65 

64-3o 

57-14 

42-86 

127-27 

251-51 

48. Earthen and stoneware ... ... 

1-35 

•82 

60-65 

39-36 

2-82 

97-18 

80-05 

64-45 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

1-32 

•67 

50-83 

49-17 

5-30 

94-70 

99-61 

96-59 

49. Wood and bamboos 

1^14 

•55 

48 05 

51-95 

4-37 

96-63 

119-69 

107-58 

50. Canework, matting and leaves, etc. 

•18 

•13 

68’27 

31-73 

9-46 

90-54 

68-51 

46-30 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

51. Gums, wax, resins and similar forest 
produce ... ... 

•13 

•06 

60-36 

49-64 

23-31 

76-69 

127-03 

89-93 

■01 

•01 

5418 

45-87 

10-22 

89-78 

165-56 

75-56 

62. Drugs, dyes, pigments, etc. ... 

■11 

•05 

49-97 

60-03 

24-78 

75 22 

125-25 

91-86 

XVII.-Leather, etc. 

2-41 

1-S6 

56-46 

43-54 

4-97 

95-03 

95-52 

174-15 

63. Leather, horn, and bones, etc,.. 

2-41 

1-36 

6§-46 

43-54 

4-97 

95-03 

95-62 

174-16 

Totnl Class D.— Preparation and Supply ol 









material snPstances 

18-18 

1007 

56 89 

44-61 

8-78 

91-28 

10-11 

78-56 

XVIII, — Commerce ... ... 

3-46 

•97 

39-28 

60-72 

8-09 

9191 

162-13 

153-93 

54. Money and securities 

55. General merchandise ... 

66. Dealing, unspecified 

57. Middlemen, brokers and agents 

1-51 

■37 

•57 

•11 

•58 

•10 

•25 

•04 

38-60 

37-40 

4305 

33-28 

61- 40 

62- 60 

56-95 

66-72 

6-36 

5-29 

10-06 

31-22 

93 64 
94-71 
89-94 
5S-7S 

155-89 
92 8.J 
183-92 
167-92 

159-27 

171-&3 

126-62 

315-38 

XIX. — Transport and storage 

•64 

33 

6201 

47-99 

13-18 

86-82 

135-66 

86-68 

58. Railway 

69. Road 

60. Water 

61. Messages 

63. Storage and weighing 

•15 

•07 

44-34 

55-66 

8-18 

91-82 

115-37 

126-46 

•38 

■21 

56-89 

43-11 

8-32 

91-68 

140-23 

69-92 

■01 

•01 

4619 

53-81 

60-77 

49-23 

139-59 

92-67 

•03 

•07 

•01 

•03 

45- 90 

46- 47 

64-10 

54-53 

15-50 

62-34 

84-50 

47'66 

134-52 

137-24 

114-80 

100-91 

Total Class E. — Commerce, Transport and 





• 




Storage 

310 

1 30 

41-89 

68-11 

9-39 

90-61 

152-67 

137-29 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

2-07 

110 

63-26 

46-75 

13-26 

86-74 

134-74 

74-66 

63. Religion 

64. Education 

65. Literature 

1-33 

•05 

•06 

•66 

•02 

•02 

49-85 

39-28 

48-89 

50- 15 
60-72 

51- 11 

12-0'1 

38-10 

12-53 

88-00 

61-90 

87-47 

124-23 

185-08 

177-81 

97-37 

135-79 

94-03 


•06 

•02 

34-20 

65-80 

54-91 

45-09 

209-84 

48-57 

68. Engineering and survey 

69. Natural science ... 

70. Pictorical art and sculpture ... 

71. Music, acting, dancing, etc. ... 

•13 

•03 

•00 

•01 

■40 

■08 

•01 

•oe 

■01 

•28 

6004 
36 55 
34-78 
39-42 
69-33 

39 96 
63-45 
65-22 
6U-58 
30-67 

15-40 

62-63 

62-50 

61-92 

8-22 

84-60 
37-37 
37-50 
38 C8 
91-78 

169-64 

175- 

220- 

165-40 

76-14 

47-81 

171-33 

133'33 

134-63 

413-76 

XXI. — Sport 

■03 

•02 

63-22 

46-78 

10-65 

89-35 

199-38 

74-61 

73. Sport 

73. Games and exhibitions 

•no 

•02 

•00 

•02 

49-17 

5394 

50-83 

46-06 

17-79 

9-SO 

82-21 

90-50 

156-76 

212-20 

91-81 

73-10 

Total Class F. — Professions 

210 

1 IS 

53-25 

46-75 

13-23 

86-77 

1S5-46 

80-68 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1.— {Continued.) 

General Distribution by Occupation. 


1 

Order, Sub-Okder and Class. 

Percentage on total 

POPULATION. 

Percentage in bach 
Order and Sub- 
order OF 

Percentage of actual 
WORKERS Employed 

Percentage of De- 
pendents TO Actual 
Workers 

Persons 

Supported. 

Actual 

Workers. 

Actual 

Workers. 

Dependents 

In cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

In 

cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

6 

7 

imi 

9 

XXII. Earthwork and general labour 

5-68 

3-97 

6996 

30-04 

3-74 

96-26 


■H 

74 Earthwork, etc. 

■06 

■04 

61-77 

38-23 

■22-54 

77-46 



75 General labour 

5-62 

393 

70 05 

29-95 

3-56 

96-44 

59-11 

42-15 

XXIII. Indefinite and disreputable occupations ... 



54-92 

45-08 

40-49 

59-51 

98-46 

71-12 

76 Indeiinite 

•02 


40-40 

59-60 

39-57 

60-43 

204-19 

110-39 

77 Disreputable 


■02 

67-89 

32-11 

40-30 

59-70 

43-28 

50- 

Total Class G.— Unskilled labour, not 


• 







agricultural 

5-73 

400 

69-84 

30-16 

3-96 

0604 

66.16 

42-27 

XXIV. InileDendent 

3-S9 

2-55 

65-59 

34-41 

6-32 

93-68 

53-68 

52-40 

78. Property and alms 

3-73 

2^44 

65 38 

34-62 

4-33 

y5'fi7 

57-70 

52- 74 

79. At the state expense 

■16 

■11 

70-55 

29-45 

50-69 

49-31 

45-93 

37-45 

Total Class H.— Means of Subsistence 









Independent of occupation 

3^89 

2-56 

65-59 

34-41 

6 32 

93-68 

63 68 

52-40 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Distribution of the Agricultural Population by Divisions and States. 






Population supported 

Percentage of -\gri- 

Prucentagb on Agricultural 

POPDLATIO-V of 





cultural 



1 Divisions and States. 


by Agriculture. 

population to 







State population. 

Actual Workers, 

Dependents. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

EAJPUTANA. 


... 

5,479,298 

56 35 

6403 

35 97 

Western Division 


... 


1,570,215 

60-54 

65-11 

34-89 

Bikaner 




415.261 

71-03 

62-86 

37-14 

Jaisalraer 



... 

26,630 

3G-2!l 

39-59 

60-41 

Marwar 



... 

1,128,324 

58 29 

66-54 

3S-46 

Southern Division 




816,170 

54-33 

66 66 

34-34 

Mewar 




570,037 

55-33 

68-92 

31-08 

Banswara and Ivuf-a 

garh 



110,955 

67-iiy 

68 63 

31-47 

Partabgarh ... 

... 


... 

26,557 

51-1 14 

75-57 

24-43 

Dungarpur ... 

Sirolii 



... 

58,781 

49,840 

58 72 
32-24 

39-88 

47-16 

60-12 

52'84 

Eastern Division 


... 


5,092,913 

54-96 

63-07 

36-93 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh ... 




1,414,242 

40,873 

53-19 

44-93 

63-20 

67-34 

36-80 

32-66 





887 

33-20 

63-02 

36-98 

Bharatpur ... 
llholpur 



• . . 

496,643 

365,959 

59-94 

58-41 

72- 15 
48-39 

27-85 

51-61 



... 

201,793 

74-46 

57-45 

42-55 

Jhalawar 

• •• 



98,619 

62-83 

73-15 

26-85 

Tonk 




48,978 

54-31 

68-78 

31-22 


• «« 



56,338 

39-30 

33-44 

66-56 

Kotah ,,, 



• »« 

91,141 

53-22 

71-68 

28-33 

Shahpura ... 



• •• 

256,517 

47-07 

67-04 

32-96 


• •t 

... 

21,023 

49-02 

73-87 

2-6-13 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution of the Industrial Population by Divisions and States. 


Divisions and States. 

Population supported 
by Industries. 

Percentage of In- 
dustrial population 
to State population. 

Pebcentaqe on Industrial Population of 

Actual Workers. 

1 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

EAJPUTANA 

1,768,082 

1818 

§5 39 

44 61 

■Western livision ... 

447,857 

17-26 

54-59 

4541 

Bikaner 

73,213 

12-52 

45-62 

54-38 

Jaisalmer 

31.870 

43-44 

35-13 

64-87 

Marwar ... ... ... 

342,774 

17-71 

58-32 

41-68 

Southern Division ... 

300,947 

20-03 

68-85 

41-15 

Mewar 

217,270 

21-09 

62-25 

37 75 

Banswara and Kuealgarh 

24,190 

14-63 

48-64 

51-36 

Partabgarh ... 

11,089 

21-31 

59-93 

4007 

Dungarpur ... 

26.50fi 

26-54 

51-78 

48-22 

Sirohi 

21,832 

1413 

44-28 

55-72 

Eastern Division... 

1,019,278 

18-11 

54-72 

45-28 

Jaipur 

515,583 

19-39 

53.07 

46-93 

Kishangarh 

16,348 

17-97 

64-11 

35-89 

Lawa 

475 

17-78 

63-16 

36-84 

Alwar 

144,823 

17-48 

61-06 

38-94 

Bharatpur ... 

96.380 

15-38 

48-95 

51-05 

Dholpur 

33,003 

12-18 

48-27 

51-73 

Karauli 

25.772 

16-44 

61-21 

38-79 

Jhalawar ... ... ... ... 

18,151 

2013 

63-42 

36-58 

Tonk 

42,804 

29-86 

38-83 

6M7 

Bundi 

27,985 

16-34 

61-67 

38-33 

Kotah 

89,437 

16-41 

6I-47 

38-53 

Shahpura 

8,517 

19-96 

67-15 

32-85 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of the Industrial Population bv Domestic and Factory Industries. 


Name of Industev. 

Owners, 

ilanagers 

and 

Superior 

Staft-. 

Workmen and other 
Subordinates 
Employed 

Total 

Actual 

Workers. 

Percentage on 
Actual 
Workers of 

In Factory 

I At Home. 

1 

Home 

workers. 

Factory 

workers. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

^ 

6 

7 

Enamelling 





! 128 

128 

lOO- 


Brass, copper and bell-metal works ... 



... 


! 2,709 

2,709 

1 1 '0 


Ivory carving 


... 

... 


216 

216 

lou. 


Opium, bhang, ganja. etc., preparers and sellers ... 

... 




1.056 

1,0.73 

lou. 


Stone and marble works... 


... 

137 


1,35:5 

1.490 

100. 

... 

Dyers, calenderers, fullers and printers 





26,099 

2b, 999 

10,). 


Salt preparers and sellers 



... 



3.460 

]( 0- 


Oil pressers 



... 



2u, 1 yo 

log. 


Sword and scabbard makers 





■W8 

■lO.S 

ll-o- 


Wool and fur 




... 

4.43:i 

4.133 

100- 


Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 



80 

294 


17.6S2 

D / ■ sy 

2-12 

Cotton spinning and weaving 



12 

173 

110.221 

110,406 


■17 1 

Paper makers and sellers and palm leaf binders 





CU7 

307 

It.O- 

f 

Printing presses 



w 

128 


14-2 


IflO 

Thread glazing and polishing 

... 


13 

64 


77 


100- 

Bone mills 



1 

7 


8 

... t 

100- 

Cement works ... • ... 




... 


0 


loo- 

Dye works 

... 


... 

2 


2 


100- 

Flourmills 




15 


15 


loo- 

Gas works 

... 

*• . 

5 

108 


113 


lOO- 

Ice factories 

... 


1 1 

36 1 

... 

37 1 


100- 

Tanneries and leather factories 

... 

... 

3 I 

31 i 
} 


SI 1 

- I 

100- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of the CoiiiXERCiAii Population by Divisions and States. 


Divisions and Statss. 

Population siipporteil 
by commerce. 

Percentage of 
Coiiuneix’ial 
population to State 
population. 

Peecextage on Co-mmercial Population 

OF 

Actual Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

EAJPUTANA 


... 

239,436 

246 

89'28 

60 72 

Western Division 


... 

79,855 

3 07 

35-84 

64-16 

Bikaner 



12.504, 

2-16 

22-27 

77-73 

Jaisalmer 



4.959 

6 76 

41-04 

58-96 

JJarwar 

... 

... 

62,592 

3-22 

38-14 

61-86 

Southern Division 

... 

... 

67,957 

4-52 

41-06 

58-94 

llewar ... 



43,170 

4T9 

44-84 

55-16 

Banswara and Kusalgarh 



28.5 

■17 

42-81 

57-19 

Partabearli 


... 

1.754 

3-37 

37-74 

62-26 

Dunijarpur 



1,539 

lo3 

32-81 

67-19 

Sirolii 


... 

21,209 

13-72 

34-22 

65-78 

Eastern Dmsion 

... 


91,624 

1-62 

40-95 

59-06 

Jaipur 



52,798 

1-98 

39-31 

60-69 

Kishangarh 



6,197 

5-71 

40-68 

59-32 

o 

Lawa ,,, 



52 

1-94 

80-77 

19-23 

Ahvar ... 


... 

12.458 

I'ol 

43 48 

56-52 

Bharatpur 


... 

4.803 

•76 

38-37 

61-63 

Dliolpur 

*•• 

. » » 

1.273 

•47 

32-84 

67-16 

Karauli 


... 

1.842 

1-17 

42-02 

67-98 

Jhalawar 


... 

2,2'.i7 

2-54 

47'67 

52-33 

Tonb 



2,131 

U48 

40-08 

59-92 

Bundi 



2.728 

1-59 

45-75 

54-25 

Kotah ... 


... 

4,774 

•87 

48-74 

51-26 

Shahpura 


... 

1,271 

2-97 

49-80 

50-20 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. 


Distribution of the Professional Poplxation by Divisions and States. 


Divisio.ns and States. 

'Population supported 
by professions. 

Peroentage of 
Professional 
population to 
State population. 

Percentage on Professional population 

OF 

Actual Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

SAJPUTANA 


... 

201.197 

2-07 

53-25 

46-75 

Western Eivision 



45.649 

1-76 

54-44 

45-66 

Bikanei 



14.272 

2-44 

47-71 

52-29 

Jaisaliiier 

s« . 


1.909 

2-90 

42-t)l 

57-99 

Marwar 

... 

... 

29,468 

1-52 

58-50 

41-50 

Southern Division 

... 


32,758 

2 IS 

61-89 

38 11 

Sle-.-ar ... 



21.6.50 

2-39 

61-35 

35-65 

Banswara Ilusalgarh 



2,08-2 

1-26 

49-71 

60 29 

l-'artabuarh 



1,369 

2-6.3 

G3-.5.5 

36-45 

Diu.garpui- 


... 

2..‘<-10 

2-83 

66-54 

43'46 

Siroiii ... 

... 

... 

1,827 

1-18 

49 70 

60-30 

Eastern Di'rision 



122,700 

2-lS 

60-50 

49-50 

Jaipur ... 



63.689 

2-40 

47- 

53- 

Kishangarli 


... 

1.544 

1-70 

57-32 

42-68 

Lawa 


... 

14 

•52 

85-71 

14-29 

i Ahvar ... 


... 

24.310 

2-91 

66-47 

43-53 

Bharatpur 


... 

10,280 

1-61 

48-78 

51-22 

Dhoipur 



3,194 

1-29 

61-'V 

48-91 

Karauli 



3, -278 

2-09 

49 57 

60-43 

Jhalawar 


... 

1.881 

2 -ny 

68-85 

41-15 

Tonk ... 



2,090 

1-46 

38-18 

61-52 

Bundi ... 



3,515 

2-0.) 

59- 

41- 

Kotah ... 



8,007 

1-47 

56-79 

43.21 

Shahpura 


... 

658 

1-54 

72-80 

27-20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
OccuPATiojfS Br Orders 1901 and 1891. 


Ordee. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Population 
supported 
in 1691. 

Percentage of Vari- 
ation (-j-) or ( — ) 

1 

I. — Administration 

II. — Defence 

lit. — Service of foreign native states 
lY. — Provision and care of animals 

V. — Agricultme 

VI. — Personal household and sanitary services 

VII. — Food, drink and stinmlants 

VIII — Light, tiring and forage 

IX. — Buildings 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 

XII.— Te.xtile fabrics and dress... 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

XVI. — Dnigs, gums, dyes, etc. ... 

XVII. — Leather, etc. ... 

XVIII. — Conimerco 

XIX. — Transport and storage ... 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

XXL — Sport ... ... ... 

XXII. — Earth-work and general lahonr 

XXIII.— Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

XXIV. — Independent ... 

TOTAL 

2 

289,805 

135,059 

72 

15-2, 14U 
5,479,298 
‘158,007 
525,95-5 
75,930 
07,1 SO 
598 
41, -590 
129.202 

11 tool 1 
131,008 
128,0.35 
11,750 
231,525 
2.39, 4.00 
61.711 
£01.107 
2,821 
5o2,121 
4,128 
378,098 

9,723,301 

3 

321,202 

147.318 
£1,6.0 

281.500 
6.33' i,8o7 
632,115 
320,111 

111.319 
oO.lsO 

348 
29.137 
303.92.3 
139,980 
2in 192 
185.151 
3.021 
300,102 
391,002 
.361.106 
321.331 
6,901 
700.792 
20.081 
420.617 

11,716.486 

4 

— 9-77 

— 7-93 

— 99-70 

— 45-97 

— 13-15 

— 27-56 
-f 64-30 

— 32-05 
4- 18 87 
+ 15-98 
+ 19 19 
+ 17-95 

— 14-98 

— 40-48 

— 30-62 
+289 11 

— 21-85 

— .38-86 
—82-12 

— 37-39 

— 69-08 

— 21-84 

— 83 02 

— 11-38 

—1701 


Col. 3 Total excliules the population of the States of Bans- 
wara anfi Fartabgarh the occupations of which were 
not entered in the schedules, and the imunuinerated Bhils 
and Grassias, and includes 18,179 “uuspecitied artisans. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of Females by orders. 


Ordek. 

Number of Actual Workers. 

Percentage of 
Females to Males. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

I. — Ailministraiion 

II. — Defence 

III. — Service of foreign native states 

IV. — -Provisi.jn and care of animals 

V. — Agriculture 

VI. — Personal, household anil sanitary services 

VIL— Pood, drink and stimulants 

VIII. — Light, tiring and forage 

IX. — Biiil.liug.s 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

XI. — yupplementa;-}- i-cqiiirements 

XII. — Te.vtile fabrics ami dress 

XIII. — O.jetals and precious stones 

XI\ . — Glass, earthen and stoneware 

XV — Wood, cane an. 1 leaves, etc. 

XVI. — Drugs, gnm.s, dyes, etc. 
n — Leather, etc. 

XVIII — Commerce 

XIX. — Transport and storage 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions ... 

XXI. — 8port 

SXII. — Eartii-work and general labour 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

XXIV. — Independent 

TOTAL 

2 

118,339 

69,922 

35 

81.889 

2,065,399 

201.305 

195.940 

24,267 

27.076 

'217 

17.052 

141,004 

18.266 

52.516 

65.153 

4.183 

97,010 

81,856 

29,167 

77.-279 

1,137 

189.607 

601 

165,595 

3.745,205 

3 

9.993 

29.5 

19.058 

1,443..526 

91,90.) 

61.889 

32.203 

l-.-soS 

8 

7.123 
1,30.977 
5.380 
26.917 
9.9.30 
1.737 
35.1' 1 1 
12.189 
2.945 
29.8.56 
366 
196.892 
1.711 
82,373 

2,210,537 

4 

S 41 
-42 

23-27 

69-89 

4714 

31-58 

13270 

17-87 

.3-e9 

41-77 

92 89 
11-15 
51'2-5 
17-91 
41-52 
36-19 
14-89 
10-10 
3S-';3 
3219 
1113-84 
251-9.3 
49-71 

59-02 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lX.-{Continued.) 

Occupations of Females by Selected Sub-orders and Groups. 


Sub-Order or Group. 

Nujiber of ACTU.41, 
Workers. 

Percentage 
of F einales 
to Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

467. Practitioners -with diploma, license, or certificate 

211 

16 

7-58 

468. Practitioners without diploma ... ... 

1.510 

236 

15-63 

469. Dentists 

2 

... 


470. Oculists 

3 



471. Vaccinators 

149 

1 

•67 

472. Midwives 

... 

4,992 


473. Compounders, matrons, nurses, and hospital, asylum and dispensary service 

469 

59 

12-58 

Total Snb-order-6? 

2,353 

5,304 

225-41 

504. General labour 

187,278 

195,720 

104-51 

Total Sut)-order-75 

187,278 

195,720 

104-51 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Percentage on each Order and Sub-order of the Persons returned as also partially 

Agriculturists. 


Ordep. and Sub-Order. 

Percentage returned as partially Agriculturists. 

Rajputana. 

Western 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. — Administration 

2-60 

1 15 

3-65 

308 

1. Service of the Imperial Government and local administration ... 
1-A. Service of the Rajputana Agency Slates 

1'14 

1-19 

1-93 

1-45 

2. Service of local and municipal bodies ... 

1-04 

■15 

1-47 

•61 

3. Village service ... 

4-26 

1-19 

9-67 

6-81 

II. — Defence 

1-86 

•25 

3 40 

1-92 

4. Army imperial ... 

17-22 

■85 

18-40 

6-22 

4- .4. Army of the Rajputana Agency States ... 

1-72 

■24 

1-60 

1-90 

... 

5. Navy and marine 


... 

III. — Service of Foreign Native States 





6. Civ'il officers of States other than the tabulating State 

7. Military service of States other than the tabulating State 

... 


... 

... 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

6 87 

8-44 

8 68 

3-79 

8. Stock breeding and dealing 

6-98 

8-50 


3*87 

9. Training and care of animals 

•49 

■62 

•66 

VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services 

5-23 

9-43 

5-02 

403 

14. Personal and domestic services 

5-77 

9-68 

5-43 

457 

15. Non-domestio entertainment 

1-96 


^'94 

i-88 

1-76 

16. Sanitation 

2-40 

721 

1-72 

VII. — Food, drink, and stimulants 

6-03 

9-29 

6-16 

3-27 

17. Provision of animal food ... 

9-65 

13-69 

14-29 

2-74 

18. Provision of vegetable food 

4-65 

8-72 

4* ^-5 


19. Provision of drink condiments arid stimulants 

3-50 

2-77 

4-60 

2-71 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. — {Co?it{nued.) 

Percentage on each Order and Sub-Order of the Persons returned as also partially 

Agriculturists. 


Order and Sub-Order. 

Percentage returned as 

partially Agriculturists. 

Rajputana. 

Western 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VIII. — Light, firing and forage 

1-92 

1-41 

2-07 

2-04 

20. Lighting 

5-56 


7-11 

•48 

21. Fuel and forage 

1-83 

1-42 

1-85 

2-06 

IX. — Buildings ... 

2-64 

2-86 

1-26 

3-05 

22. Building materials 

1-39 

1-22 

113 

2-92 

23. Artificers in buildings 

3-04 

3-99 

1-31 

2-96 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

1'37 

1-51 

2-65 

■91 

24. Railway and tramway plant 





25. Carts, carriages, etc. 

1-72 

3-23 

6-25 

•ili 

XL — Supplementary requirements 

S ' 66 

4-12 

5-97 

2-78 

27. Paper 





28. Books and prints 





29. Watches, clocks and scientific instruments 

•28 



•40 

30. Carving and engraving 

1-93 

1-41 


2-25 

31. Toys and curiosities 

2'.53 

8-05 


•24 

32. Music and musical instruments 





33. Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, etc. 

3o3 

6-26 

2-68 

2-67 

34. Furniture 





35. Harness 

•37 



•48 

36. Tools and machinery 

8- 15 

2-57 

16-09 

5-46 

37. Arms and ammunition 

1-29 

1-07 

1-79 

1-41 

XII. — Te.\tile fabrics and dress 

6'03 

11-22 

5 91 

395 

38. Wool and fur ... 

506 

3-46 

16-77 

4-44 

39. Silk 

1 34 


5-37 

•66 

40. Cotton 

6 -o 8 

13-55 

6-85 

4-.37 

41. Jute, hemp, flax, coir, etc. 

815 

7-74 

1-15 

9-44 

42. Dress 

413 

7-54 

3-32 

1-54 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones 

5- 

6-44 

6-21 

358 

43. Gold, silver and precious stones 

3-21 

5-04 

3-49 

00 

44. Brass, copper and bell-metal 

103 

1-49 

-76 

•81 

45. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

1-43 

1-21 

•76 

1-80 

46. Iron and steel ... 

8-05 

9-78 

9-29 

6’45 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware 

10-74 

16-48 

10 03 

8-91 

47. Glass and Chinaware 





48. Earthen and stoneware 

10-76 

16 52 

10 04 

8 93 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 

12-12 

21-lS 

12-17 

8-07 

49. Wood and bamboos 

13-08 

22 67 

13-64 

8-55 

60. Canework, matting and leaves, etc. ... 

6-05 

10-18 

2-55 

6'27 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. ... ... ... 

1-93 

2-74 

•07 

1-74 

' 51. Gums, wax, resins and similar forest prodme 

1-18 

•99 


714 

52. Drugs, dyes, pigments, etc. 

2-02 

2-88 

•is 

1-66 

XVII. — I.eather, etc. ... ... ... ... ... 

10-99 

13-64 

9 63 

10-38 

53. Leather, horn and bones ... 

10-99 

13-64 

9 63 

10-38 

XVIIL — Commerce ... 

2-9% 

3-15 

2-40 

309 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE {Continued.) 

PercenTx\ge on each Order and Sub-Order of the Persons returned as also partially 

Agriculturists. 


Order and Sub-Order. 


I 

54. Money and securities 

55. General merchandise 

56. Dealing, unspecified 

57. Middlemen, brokers and agents 

XIX. — Transport and storage. 

58. Railway 

59. Road 

60. Water 

61. Messages 

62. Storage and weighing 

XX. — Learned and artistic profession'. 

I 63. Religion 

i 64. Education 

65. Literature 

66. Law • 

67. Medicine 

68. Engineering and survey ... 

69. Natural Science 

70. Pictorial art and sculptiire 

71. Music, acting, dancing, etc. 

XXL — Sport. 

72. Sport 

73. Games and exhibition 
XXII. — Earth-work and general labour. 

74. Earth-work, etc. 

75. General labour 


XXIII — Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 


76. Indefinite 

• 4 « 

77. Disreputable ... 


XXIV — Independent. ... 

■ 

78. Property and alms 


79. At the State expense 

... 

• 

Total 


Percentage Returned as partially AoRicuLTDRisrs. 


Rajputana. 

Western 

Divisiou. 

Southern 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3-49 

3-33 

3-12 

3-90 

2- 

8-99 

1-20 

3-62 

2-.34 

2-12 

2-84 

.2-17 ' 

•37 

•64 


•27 

3-77 

5-67 

3'36 

304 

3-49 

7-92 

•07 

1-76 

413 

5^75 

3 34 

3-77 

4-64 


811 

4-57 

•65 

•22 

1-08 

1-05 

3-73 

315 

25-21 

1-58 

6-33 

7-56 

7’.50 

5-57 

7-65 

10-92 

9-31 

6-69 

1-22 

1-26 

6-40 

•47 

2'75 

2 91 

2-71 

1-66 

•96 

1-04 

•22 

101 

2-56 

250 

5-44 

1-42 

•61 




•72 

313 

5-98 


•22 

5-75 

8-20 

5-84 

4-J9 

1-52 

3-22 

1 33 

1-31 

2-60 1 



2-73 

1-33 

3-27 

1-43 

1-01 

2-43 

•63 

205 

2-88 

3-74 

4-23 

7-62 

1 51 

2-42 

-48 

1-97 

2-90 

•38 

-61 

•45 

•10 

•38 

•56 


•22 

•38 

•67 

•58 


6-28 

815 

7-74 

512 

6-50 

8-38 

7-93 

5-31 

•95 

•07 

•32 

125 

6-25 

771 

5 19 

429 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 

Percentage on total Urban population of Persons supported and of Actual 
Workers by Orders and Selected Sub-orders. 


Obdbrs and Selected Sdb-obdkrs. 

Percentage on Total 

Persons Supported. 

Urban Population. 

Actual Workers. 

1 

1 





2 

3 

I. — Administration ... ... 



... 

• .» 

11-62 

4-57 

1 1-A— Service of the Imperial Government and local administration 

... 

10-28 

4-14 

III. — Defence ... ... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

9-81 

4-56 

j 4-A — Army of the Eajputana Agency States 

... 

... 


8-99 

4-55 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

• 4. 


... 


-73 

•29 

V. — Agriculture ... 


... 

... 


6-34 

3- 

10. Land-holders and tenants 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6-44 

2-53 

VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services 


... 

... 

... 

13-37 

7-29 

14. Personal and domestic services 

... 

... 

... 


11-49 

6-10 

16. Sanitation ... ... 



... 

... 

1-80 

1-16 

VII. — Food, drink and stimulants ... 

... 



... 

9-99 

4-71 

17. Provision of animal food 



... 


1-33 

•56 

18. Provision of vegetable food 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7-G3 

374 

19. Provision of drink condiments and 

stimulants 

... 

... 


1-03 

•41 

VIII. — Light, firing and forage ... 



... 


1-36 

•88 

21. Fuel and forage. 





1-29 

•86 

IX. — Buildings ... ... ... 



... 


3-63 

1-51 

23. Artificers in building ... 




... 

3-26 

1-34 

X. — Vehicles and vessels ... 


... 

... 


-02 

•01 

XI. — Supplementary requirements ... 



... 


1-72 

•74 

XII. — Textile, fabrics and dress 

... 




9-51 

5-41 

40. Cotton ... ... 

... 

... 

... 


6-12 

3-76 

42. Dress 



... 


2-00 

1-36 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones 


... 

... 


3-41 

1-42 

43. Gold, silver and precious stones 

... 

... 

... 


2-35 

•99 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware 


... 



•84 

•4G 

XV — Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 





1-40 

•70 

49, Wood and bamboos ... 



... 


1-04 

•47 

XV'I. — Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

... 

... 

... 


•64 

•28 

XVII — Leather, etc. 



... 


2-61 

1-34 

53. Leather, horn and bones ... 



... 

... 

2-61 

1-34 

XVIII. — Commerce 


... 

... 

• •• 

4-05 

1-55 

54. Money and securities 

... 


... 


1-87 

•73 

56. Dealing, unspecified 

... 

... 

... 


1-39 

•49 

XIX. — Transport and storage 



... 

... 

2-03 

•86 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions ... 

... 


... 


6-77 

2-89 

63. Religion 

... 

... 

... 


3 52 

1-57 

XXI. — Sport 



... 


•10 

•03 

XXII. — Earthwork and general labour ... 



... 


4-77 

2-93 

75. General labour ... 



... 


4-41 

2-77 

XXIIl. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations 


... 

... 


•39 

•20 

XXIV. — Independent ... 





4-89 

3-18 

78. Property and alms ... 


... 

... 


3-29 

2-08 

79 At the State expense ... 



• •• 

... 

^ 1-60 

1-10 











